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INTBODUCl'lON 

I'hb Fwuiiie lutj^uir^ Couinubgiou was uppuinled uudur Ordmanne 1C0. 
XXV111 of 1944, with the loilowiiig terms o£ retereuoe:— 

To iuvestigulc and report to tho Central Guverument upou the causes of 
the food ahortago and subsequeut epidemics in India, and in partiouiar ia 
Bengal, in the ^'ear 19411, and to make recommeudations as to the preventiou 
of their recurrence, with special relereuce tu— 

(a) the poasibiht^ of improving the diet of the people and the qualitjr and 
^ield of loud crops, and 

(b) the possibility u£ improving the system o£ udmiuistratiuu in respect of 
the supply and distribution oi food, the provision oi emergent medical relief and 
the emergent arrangements lor the control of upideinius in famine conditions in 
those areas and in those aspects in which the present system may be found to 
have been unsatisfactory. 

Section 4(1) of the Ordinance, in pursuance oi which this report is sub* 
mitted, provides that' “the Commission shall, in the first instance, direct its 

attention to the I’roviiice oi Bengal, and.sliall make a report and formulate 

recommeudations in rolaiiou to that Province in advance ol the final report......’' 

We met for the first time on July Idth, 1944, in New Delhi. After spending 
some weeks in Delhi, where numerous official witnesses were heard, we went 
to Bengal on August lltb, and remained there for about fi weeks. During this 
period we heard 13() witnesses in (,’alciitta, 45 official and 86 non-official. We 
took the opportunity, when in Bengal, of visiting various districts to observe 
the situation as it existed at that time and to obtain further evidence frmn 
witnesses. Chittagong, Tipperah, Dacca, Khulna, and Midnopore were visited 
by different members of the Commission and 38 (dficiol and 55 ncn-dllciol 
witnesses were heard in rural Bengal. 

A wealth of information about the causes of the famine and other questions 
included in oiii terms of reference‘was obtained in Bengal. But in order to 
view the past and present situation in Bengal in its proper perspective we felt 
it necessary to make inquiries in other parts of India. We wished to study 
procurement, rationing, and food administration in various provinces and stated 
Further, we are concerned with broad developments in food and sgrioultunil 
policy in the country as a whole in connection with the prevention of famine 
in the future. Accordingly, on leaving Bengal on September 26th, we visited 
in succession Bombay City, Walchandnagar, Bijapur (where famine oocurred 
in 1942-8), Madras City, Calicut, Cochin, Travancore, Tanjore, Bezwada and 
Nagpur. In all these places we interviewed numerous official and non-officiaV 
witnesses, studied the existing food situation and food administration, and made 
inquiries about immediate and long term prospects of producing more food and 
improving the diet of the people. We returned to Delhi on November 2i>d to 
prepare our report. 

At the beginning of the inquiry we decided to hear witnesses in camera. 
The reasons for this decision were given as follows by the Chairman at a urets 
conference on July Slit, 1944;- ^ 

"As you know, our terms of reference are wide and I think you will agree 
with us that our inquiry is of first class importance to the welfare of the people 
of this country. We have a definite and resimnsible task to perform and we 
feel that nothing must be allowed to prejudice its success. You would wiali ue, 
therefore, to obtain the best possible evidence of what occurred and why it 
occurred, so thnt we may be able to apply our minds to cause and effect and 
to make recommendations for the prevention of those events which were sueffi 





an unhappy ieafcuze ol ihe year 1948. It ia to that teak that we are dedieated. 
We nuat be allowed to undertake it in the bwt poaaible oonditiona ior aucceaa. 
Above all, we moat be able to hear, weigh and judge the evidence in a calm 
and diapaaaionate atmoaphere. 1 need not remind you of the atiung leelidgi 
which have been aroua^ by poet events. There naa, t^hapa unavoidably, 
been acute controversy and indeed bitterness and reorimina^n. We want thore 
who give evidence before ua' to be free to speak their minds fully and without 
any reserve. It would be most unfortunate if evidence given before us should 
lead to an atmosphere of controversy, prejudicial to our work and to the manner 
in which other witnesses give their evidence before us. It would, indeed, be 
disastrous if the day to day labours of the Commission were to give rise to poli¬ 
tical or communal controversy or disturb the co-operation of all the different 
units in canying out the all-India food plan. 

It would be equally unfortunate if things were said and written which would 
have the effect of retarding the growth of public confidence. In short, our aim 
and object must be to do our work in a manner best calculated to ensure a 
report of the highest practical value in the shcartest possible time. It is fear 
these reasons tut, after careful consideration, 1 and my colleagues have un¬ 
animously deoided that our proceedings should be in camera. We are confident 
that the Press will appreciate these reasons and ihe spirit in which we are 
approaching our task and assist us by their support and confidence." 

We feel that our decision to sit in camera was fully justified by results. 
Witnesses expressed themselves, both in giving oral evidence and in the memo¬ 
randa prepared for our perusal, with a freedom that might have been restricted 
had our proceedings been open to the press. Our witnesses included officials, 
experts in various fields, and representatives of political parties and relief 
organizations. A great variety of views were put forward about the causes of 
the famine and the prevention of famine in the future. We are grateful to the 
many witnesses, official and non-official, who assisted us in our efforts to arrive 
at the truth. 

This report is concerned largely with the past, with the stoiy of the Bengal 
famine and the causes of that famine. We have also considered the imme¬ 
diate future and made certain immediate recommendations. We propose to 
deal in a later report with the second part of our terms of reference—the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture and the reusing of standards of nutrition so as to 
recurrence of famine impossible. But in order to lay plans for the future it 
is necessary to understand the past, and hence we feel that our analysis of the 
eauMs of the famine should not be regarded solely as a "post-mortem". 
Numerous lessons which should be of value in the future can be drawn from the 
sequence of events whidii led to the tragedy of 1048. 

We are grateful to the Qoveminents of the provinces and states visited by 
us for bos|utehty, and we with to thank these and otl^er governments f<x the 
***dh»» with wbicb they have supplied us with information a tee wide range 
of Bubjeoti ooversd hj <Hir inquiry. 

Acknowledgement to the staff of the Gominission may suitably be made 
when our work is over. We feel, however, teat we cannot submit the preaent 
report without exixreaaing our appreciation of the services of our Secretary, 
Ifr. B. A. Gopalaswami, O.B.E., I.G.6. Throughout our inquiry and in the 
prepanrilon of the report he has worked untiringly at every stage and has pven 
us invaluable, a s sis t aii e e. 



PART I 

FAMINE IN BENGAL 

CHAPTER I.—THE FAMINE 

1. The Bengal famine of 1943 stands out as a great calamity even in an 
age all too familiar with human suffering and death on a tragic scale. Between 
one and two million people died as a result of the famine and the outbreaks 
of epidemic disease assookted with it. Many more \^ho escaped death went 
hungry for many months, fell sick of disease, and suffered in other ways from 
the disintegration of normal life which the famine occasioned. Famine has, 
of course, been a common event in the ancient and modern history of India. 
As far as history stretches back, the country has been a prey to racurrent 
famines and during the nineteenth century a number of serious famines 
eccurred. The terrible famine of 17G9-70, in which it was estimated that 10 
millions died out of a population of 30 millions, seriously affected the whole of 
Bengal, erxeept the districts of Bakarganj and Chittagong in the south-eastern 
comer, but during the nineteenth century and the twentieth century up to 
1948, Bengal, was almost entirely free from famine.^ The Famine Commission 
of 1880 included the eastern districts of the province, which suffered so severely 
in 1943, among the parts of the country which “enjoy so ample and regular a 
rainfall and such abundant river inundation as to ensure the safety of the crop4 
in the driest years”. The western districts are liable to scarcity but the ouly 
area which has been prone to famine from time to time is the district of Bankura 
on the western boundary of the province. 

2. The most recent famines accompanied by high mortality took place in 
1896-7 and 1899-1900. Thus, for over 40 years previous to 1948, India had been 
free from great famines. The restively small famines of the last few decades 
occurred for the most part in rural areas remote from cities, were controlled 
by effective measures, and hence did not attract much public notice. Famine 
on a catastrophic scale had indeed faded from memory and was regarded by 
many as a thing of the past. In 1948 an enemy generally thought to have been 
finally vanquished reappeared in full strength and its victims thronged in their 
thousands the streets of the greatest city in India, Calcutta. The horrors of 
famine at its worst were clearly exposed to the public view. All this came 
os a great shock to the public in India. 

8. The famine affected only the province of Bengal and, to a much less 
serious extent, the neighbouring province of Orissa. Its general course was as 
follows: during the early months of 1943, there were reports of diitoess from 
various parts in Bengal and apprehension on the part of District Officers that 
fruhine was imminent. In May and June it became clearly evident in tibe 
districts of Chittagong and Noakhali, situated on the eastern border of the 
province, and a steep rise in mortality occurred in these districts. By July 
most of rural Bengal was involved, the death rate in almost all districts being in 
excess of the normal. FVom this point onwards the number of deaths rose rapidly 
and the peak was reached in December, 1048. With the reaping of the aman 
erop in December and the arrival and distribution of auppUei frim outside the 
province during the closing months of the year, the famine was relieved, but 
t^ death rate remained high throui^out the greater part of 1044. Severe 
epidemics of malaria, small-pox and cetera accompanied the famine. Of these 
dieeaaea. malaria <»uied the greatest number of deaflii. _ 

«Wewiw.hwetelleBpJ s es owfa gky lassswW I i Bw i Ml w. 
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4 . Ill 1943 the mortality rate iu certain districts in which starvation was 
most acute and widespread was higher than in the rest of Bengal, but nearly 
all parts of the province were afieoted in greater or lesser degree. Wlnle there 
were variations in the extent of local scarcity, the phenomenal rise in the price 
of rice which placed it beyond the means of the poor occurred everywhere in 
Bengal and the poor were nowhere immune from starvation. During the first 
half of 1944 there was little difference between various parts of Be^al in res¬ 
pect of disease and mortality. Disease • associated with the famine became 
prevalent throughout the province. The famine therefore affected the whole of 
Bengal and was not confined to certain districts. 

5. Only one section of the community suffered from starvation—the poorer 

in the rural areas. Well-to-do people, and industrial workers in Greater 
Calcutta end elsewhere did not go short of food in 1943. We have estimated 
in our report that perhaps one-tenth of the population—6 million people—were 
senousiy affected by the famine. As the price of rice rose during the first half 
of 1948, the poor in the villages without sufQcient stocka of grain in their 
possession found themselves unable to buy food. After an interval during 
which they attempted to live on their scanty reserves of food, or to obtain 
money to buy rice at steadily rising prices by selling their aoanty possegsiona, 
they starved. The majority remained in their homes and of these many died. 
Others wandered away from their villagea in search of food, and the masa 
migration of starving and sick destitute people was one of the most distressing 
features of the famine. Thousands flocked into towns and cities; the number 
in Calcutta in October 1943 was estimated to be at least 100,000. The migra¬ 
tion of disorganised masses often occurred in the great famines of bygone ages, 
(but during more recent famines it has been prevented or greatly limited. Its 
appearance during a famine shows that the famine is out of control. 

6. The wandering famine victims readily fell a prey to disease and spread 
disease in their wanderings. Families were broken up and moral sense lost. 
In their distresa they often sank to sub-human levels and became helplesa and 
hopeless automata guided only by an instinctive craving for food. We shall 
rate in our report to the problems to which the large scale migration of deatl* 
tutes gave rise.^ Here we are simply outlining the general features of the 
famine and it is sufiBcient to say that, by degrees, after the height of the 
famine was passed, the destitutes throughout the province returned to their 
villages and homes. By the end of November 1948 Calcutta was more or leas 
free from famished wanderers. A residue of homeless and indigent famine 
victims remained to be cared for in relief institutions in Calcutta and the 
districts. 

7 The turning point of the famine was reached in the closing months of 194.3. 
In November His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, brought in the Amy to 
the rescue of the province and in December a bumper crop was harvested. 
During 1944 recovery took place slowly. But so serious.a famine must neces¬ 
sarily have its after-effects on the life of the community. Even when food 
became available much remained, and still remains, to be done to heal the 
wounds which it inflicted on Bengal. 

ft. Ruch. briefly and barely described, is the tsracedy which we are called 
wpon to investigate. We shall fill in the details of the picture in our report 
«nd give our views as to the oauses of the famine. It is as regards the latter 
♦hat otrr responsibilities differ from those of previous Famine Commisrions in 
India, which had the comparatively simple task of reporting on famines due 
to drought with consequent failure of crops over wide areas, and the straight¬ 
forward measures necessary to relieve wich famines. The causes of the Bengal 

*Th« wofd wm rmti if* Bmnf w «noim to ramin* 

■vioUms. Hownvar obiwtfonebfoM English, the word is oonvftnient and its nse has not bean 
•voidsd in this report. 
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famine, and the measuzes ta£en to relieve it, have g^ven riee to much bittw 
ocrntrovezey, centering round the question vrbefaer responsibility ior the 
calami^ ^ould be ascribed to Ood or man. We have had to unravel a com- 
plicated story, to give due weight to a multiplicity of causes and apportion 
blame where blame is due. 


. 9. Scope of the rqiort.—Our report is designed as follows: first, to provide a 
background, a brief account is given of the geography, population, and social 
o^anization of Bengal. Next, the supply and distribution of rice in Bengal, 
and the supply position in recent years including 1943, are considered. Since 
the ail-lndia fo<^ situation obviously influenced the situation in Bengal, wa 
describe, in Chapter IV, the development of the former from the outbreak of 
war up to the end of 1942. Tn the following 3 chapters an objective account 
is given of the course of events in Bengal leading up to and culminating in tile 
famine. A chapter on relief follows: here we describe the effect of the famine 
on the life of the people and the measures taken to relieve distress in Calcutta 
and the districts. 


10. in the following chapter “Looking Back” we review in a critical vein 
the history of the famine and point out the mistakes made by the governments 
concerned. The chapter includes sections on “high prices and failure of distri* 
bution", “control measures during 1942”. “the people and the government", 
“the situation in January 1948". “the situation in March 1943”, “external 
assistance", “free trade", “distribution of supplies" and “famine relief". All 
these subjects are critically discussed. In a final chapter we state and sum up 
our conclusions on the course and causes of the famine. 


11. Part II deals with the health aspects of the famine. An estimate of 
total excess mortality during the famine is made. The subjects considered 
are *'mortality", “causes of disease and mortality", “medical relief and public 
health work", “the failure to prevent high mortality" and “health in other 
parts of India". Certain recommendations about the health services in Bengal 
are made. The* health chapters are for the most part written in non-technioal 
language for the benefit of the general reader and certain medical aspects of 
the famine of interest to the medical profession, notably the treatment of disease 
associated with famine, have not been fully dealt with. We consider it 
important that all useful medical and public health experience gained during 
the famine should be placed on record to add to existing knowledge about the 
relation between nutrition and disease. At an early stage we drew the atten< 
tion of the Government of India to this point, and at our request a medical 
officer with experience of medical relief work during the famine was given the 
task of preparing a technical report on certain of its medical aspects. 

12. In Part III we consider the immediate future. Procurement, rehabilita¬ 
tion and the supply of protective and supplementary foods are discussed and e 
number of recommendations are made on matters of immediate importance to 
Bengal. Finally there are a number of appendices which explain and expand 
certain passages in the main body of the repenrt. These include analyses of 
production and consumption in 1943 and preceding years, a chronological account 
of events during 1948 supplied by the Government of Bengal, and a list of 
witnesses appearing before the Commission. 

IS. While we have summarized our general conclusions on tiie famine at 
the end of Port I, we have not prepated a summary of the report chapter by 
chapter. The detailed story which has to be fold gnd our critical reviews do 
not lend themselves readily to summarization. We may add that matter which 
is not essential to the mnSn theme of the repmt has been as far as possible 
excluded. 



CHAPTER U.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP BENGAL. 


1. Ana mi Vifalatioa.—^Bengal ii pre-eminent among the provineee of India 

in two reapecte; it has the number ^ mouthi to and pradnoaa 

the largest amount of cereals. The area of the province is 77,4^ square miles, 
rather more than the area of England, Wales, and cme-balf of Scotland. Tha 
population is a little over 60 millions, which is well in excess of tJiat of the 
United Kingdom, and not much less than the aggregate population of France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmaric. 

2. VatUnd Divisloiis.—^The province naturally divides itself into four parts, 
namely. North, West, Central, and East Bengal. North Bengal extends freon 
the Himalayas to the Ganges and. with the exception of the Darjeeling 
district and an elevated tract on the south-west, consists of a Urge area oi 
alluvial land which has been subject to great fluvial action. West Bengal falls 
into two zones, of which the eastern is e low sUuvisl tract, while the westero 
zone is higher and rocky and becomes more and more unduUting the nearer 
it approaches the uplands of Chota Nagpur. Central Bengal was formerly the 
Ganges delta; in this area new land formation has almost entirely ceased and 
the greater part is no longer subject to inundation. It is a land of dead and 
dying rivers; a land which no longer receives the fertilizing silt from the Urge 
rivers which formerly flowed through it. East Bengal is the present delta oi 
the Ganges as well as the Brahmaputra, and it is here that land formation 
is still proceeding. This is a country of innumerable rivers, large and small, the 
waters of which overflow the country-side during the rainy seasotv and enrich 
the soil with their fertilizing silt. 

8. BoOf and B s tnf a l l.—^The soils of Bengal are almost .^entirely of alluvial 
origin and fall into two well defined types. The more important is known as 
the *'new alluvium” and this Is generally easily cultivable. The other type, 
the “older alluvium”, occurs mainly in the* west and consists of laterito forma¬ 
tions of varying grades of sand and clay, with nodules of haematite. Cultiva¬ 
tion of this “older alluvium” in a dry state presents great difficulty; for the 
most part, therefore, crops are sown on it only during the summer rains, 
whereas on the “new alluvium”, crops are also grown during the winter. The 
province receives its rainfall from the south west monsoon current and by far 
the greater part of it falls between the months of June and October. 
Rainfall ranges from 50 to 60 inches westward of Calcutta and from 60 
to 120 inches further east and north. 

4. OonunimltlM. —According to the Census Report of 1941. over 54 per cent, 
of the people of Bengal are Muriims, about 42 per cent. Hindus, and approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent, members- of other communities. The distribution of the 
population by communities in the four natural divisions of Bengal is shown 
Mow; 




Muslims 

Hindus 

Others 

North Baogsl 

• • • 

61*S 

S2‘I 

6«6 

East Bengal . 

• • s 

71 •» 

26 *2 

l'» 

Osntral Boogal 

« • 

44'e 

6S'7 

I'T 

West Bsngsl 

• • • 

»•> 

Tt'O 

7-1 


5. Band and Urban Population.—-According to the census figures, the poptila* 
tion of the province increased from 42-1 millions in 1901 to 60'S millions in 1041. 
While the population of India inoreaeed by 87 per cent between the years 1901 
and 1941, that of Bengal increased by 48 per cent. Nine-tenths of the people 
Ben^l live in ab(mt 84,000 villages. Of these nearly 70,000 axe small 
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villagM, Imb thao a thousand inhabitants. The urban population numbora 
about 6 milliona. About two-thirda of this number live in Greater Caloutta 
which includes Calcutta. Howrah, and the industrial areas to the north ai^ 
aouth of theae cities along the banks of the river Hooghly. Greater Calcutta, 
QKVMVW, ia one of the most important industrial areas in India and includes 
within its boundanes a very large proportion of India’s war factories. Except 
for Greater Calcutta and the area covered by the coal-fields in the west, the 
province^ is predominantly—^indeed almost entirely—agricultural; and the 
wast nmjonty of its enormous population are dependent upon agriculture for 
their livelihood: In spite of the expansion of industry in the province, the 
percentage of total population depending on industrial employment for ite 
livelihood is decreasing. 

®- under diflncnt oiope.—The total extent of the cultivated land in 
fiengal ie nearly 29 million acres. Some of this is cropped more thRn once, and 
the total area sown under various crops is normally 85 million acres’^. The 
principal crop is rice which aracnmts for a little less than 26 million acres>. 
In fact, Bengal may be described as a land of rice growers and rice eaters. 
The area under other staple foodgrains is small; that under wheat, for instance, 
■» less than 200,000 acres, and the total area under fodd crops of ill Irinds other 
ihan rice is somewhat over 4 million acres. This includes land devoted to the 
culbvation of fruits and vegetables. The most important non-food or<^ is 
jute, which accounts normally for between 2 million and 2-5 million acres. 

The Penoanant Settlament?.— The land revenue payable in respect of the 
greater part of the land in Bengal was fixed in perpetuity in 1798 and hence 
the term “Permanent Settlement”. The settlement was concluded not with 
the cultivators but with the zamindara, through whom the State'’B share of the 
produce of the land was collected. It fixed the revenue at ten-elevenths of the 
assets, i.e., annual gross rental, and left to the zamtndar the remaining one- 
eleventh. In addition, the zamindara were given the benefit of any future increase 
in the assets of their estates resulting from the extension of cultivation or other 
eauMB, and the State promised not to make any demand “for the augmentation 
of the public flsscsBzncnt in consequence of the improveinent of theii* respectiire 
estates”. The zamindara were declared to be the proprietois of their estatea 
eubject to the prescriptive or customary rights of the tenants. These rights 
defined in the Regulation but the State reserved tbt; right to legislate 
for the benefit and protection of the tenants. Finally, the estates became 
liable to be sold for arrears* of revenue if the revenue was not paid by sunset 
of the latest date fixed for payment: and no excusea, such as drought or famine, 
were to be accepted for non-payment. 

The fixation of the revenue in perpetuity, followed as it was by an increase 
li: the aammdar’a'profits, encouraged sub-infeudation and brought into existenca 
a large body of tenure holders. 1^ some estates the number of such inter¬ 
mediate interests is extraordinarily large and in some districts 16 to 20 grades 
of tenure holders are not imcommon. The report of ^e Simon Gommisdona 
Minted out that in some cases as many as 50 or more intermediate interests 
have been created between the zamindar at the top and the actual cultivator 
at the bottom. The number of rent receivers continues to increase and of 
recent years there has been a further process of sub-infeudation below the 
statutory ryot. 

Under the tenure holders are the ryots. Fomerly the ryots were the actual 
eultivatOTs but owing to sub-letMng and the right of transfer the actual cultivators 
are to an increasing extent men who are either paying a cash rent correspond¬ 
ing to a full economic rent, or are cultivating under the barga system and 
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paying as rent one half of the produce. The ryote to-day possess a large measurer 
M proprietary rights; the provisions of sucoessive tenancy acts have ttsdowed. 
them with the practical ownership of their land. Under the ryote are the 
under-ryots, that is, the persons to whom ryots have sub-let.. Un^-ryots are 
not tenants at will and are protected by tenancy legislation. ' 

The number of hargadars is increasing rapidly and in consequence a lai^ 
and increasing proportion of the actual cultivators possess no security of tenure. 

8. OnlthratUm and their luddbifs. —^The cultivator in Bengal is a smali 
producer. This fact is well known, but it is so important for the purposes of 
our inquiry that it is necewary to have some idea of the number of fomilies 
which depend mainly on ag^cuiture for their livelihood but either do not h<^d 
anp land at all or hold only very small areas. Precise information on this 
point, however, is somewhat difiioult to obtain. In 1989, at the instance of 
the Land Be venue Commission, Bengal, tilie Settlement Department investi¬ 
gated the economic position of nearly 20,000 families in typical villages of each 
district of the province. After studying the residis of these investigations, 
together with certain further information subsequently collected during the 1941 
census, we have arrived at the following estimates^:— 

(i) The number of families in Bengal wholly or mainly dependent upon the 
cultivation of land for their livelihood is approximately 7*5 miHions. 

(ii) Less than 2 million families hold more than 5 acres each; about a third 
of this number hold more than 10 acres each. 

(iii) About 2 million families hold between 2 and 5 acres each. 

(iv) All the others, constituting about one half of all the families depend 
wholly or mainly on the cultivation of land, either hold less than 2 acres each 
or are landless. 

(v) The cultivating families of Bengal include roughly about one million 
families living mainly or entirely as bargadari, i.e., crop sharing tenants. 

(vi) The number of families living mainly or entirely on agricultural wages 
is approximately 2 millions. 

9. FOver^.—^These estimates are important, for they afford a clear picture of 
the classes of cultivators who live, even in normal times, on the margin of sub¬ 
sistence, as well as the probable numbers of these classes. The general 
consensus of opinion among witnesses who appeared before the Land Bevfenue 
Commission, Bengal, was that "5 acres would be the minimum area required to 
keep the average family in reasonable comfort; but if the land is capable of 
growing nothing but aman paddy, the area required would be about 8 acres”. 
The Commission considered these figures to be substantially correct. 

The Land Bevenue Commission also observed that “about half of 
the holdings in Bengal are barely sufficient for the maintenance of the families 
which own them”. This, we have no doubt, applies.to all those whose hold¬ 
ings are less, than 2 acres, but the same would also apply to some amone 
the 2 million families which cultivate between 2 and 5 awes each. As the Lana 
Bevenue Commission more than once observed in Iheir report, “there is not 
enough land (in Bengal) to go roundWe endorse this view. 

In later chapters we shall deal with the immediate causes of the famine. 
It is necessary, however, to draw attention at the outset to the condition of 
the people in normal times.- The standard of living vms in general low. 
Population was growing rapidly, leadi^ to increased pressure on available land 
suitable for cultivation. How far agricultural production was keeping pace witli 
the increase in the number of mouths to be fed, if is difficult to say. At the 
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best oi times, however, s seotion of the poorer ciaBses, both hi villages ami 
towns, did not get enough to eat and their diet, largely composed of rice, 
was oi poor nutritive quality. Sir John Megaw, Director tieneral, Indian 
Medical Service, carried out in 1933 an inquiry into the physical condition Of 
villagers in different parts of India, by means of questionnaires sent to kxihl 
doctors. Dispensary doctors in Bengal reported that only 22 per cent, of tto 
population were well nourished, while 31 per cent, were very badly nourished. 
•The corresponding figures for India as a whole were 89 and 23 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. Since the assessment of the state of nutrition depended on the sulv 
jective impressions of doctors in different provinces, it is difficult to accept 
these figures as showing conclusively that nutritional conditions in BengM wwt 
worse than elsewhere in India. Nevertheless, the results of the investigatmo 
may be quoted us indicating in a general way the unsatisfactory state of nutrition 
of the people of rural Bengal 10 years previous to the famine. 


Poverty and malnutrition left a seotion of the population with few reaerves, 
or physical, to meet superimposed calamity. For them there was no 
“margin of safety” and little possibility of “tightening the belt”. The fact 
that such conditions are common to most other provinces of India, wmob 
esci^ed the famine, does not detract from their fuhdamental inaportance. «iey 
provide a background against which the events which led to widespread starva* 
tion in 1948 must be viewed. 


10 Tbs Admlnlatratlvc Organisation In the Districts of Bengal.— We have 

been kruck by the weakness of the administrative organization in the districts 
of Bengal owii^ to the absence of a subordinate revenue establishment com]^- 
able with that maintained in those provinces in which the land revenue has 
been temporarily settled—not permanently settled as in Bengal—and m parti¬ 
cular in those provinces in which the ryoiwan system of land revenue prevails. 
In the ruotwari areas the land revenue, which is liable to periodic resettlement, 
is paid by the peasant proprietor and not, as in Bengal, by the propnetor of an 
estate. In these areas it is, therefore, necessary for Q^vernment tn 
maintain detailed village records showing inter alia the land held and the 
revenue payable by each ryot, pll changes in possession and ownership ano 
the crops grown in each field. This involves the maintenance in such areas 
of a revenue staff in every large village or group of small villages, 
as an adeouate subordinate revenue establishment to supervise and conwl me 
work of the village establishments. In Bombay, for instance, each sub-divxsion 
of a district is divided into talukas, the number depending upon the area ana 
population of the sub-division and each taluka is divided into circles consisting 
of 80 to 50 villages. The ialukae are in charge of officers called mamtaidan 
and a Circle Inspector is attached to each Circle. Finally, each village hss » 
patel. an accountant (the accountant is sometimes for a group of villages^ and 
a number of village servants who work under them. Although the primal^ 
object of this organization is the assessment and collection of revenue, it is 
available, and ia in fact used, for assisting almost all branches of the district 
administratiem in rural areas. In Bengal, as we have indicated, there ia no such, 
organization effectively linking the District OflBcer and the Sub-divisional C^csr* 
to the villages in their charge. The only functional in the Bengal village ia tte 
village chowhidar who carries out police duties. FTe is poorly paid, usually tUi- 
terate, and in no way comparable with the village officers of the ryoiwari areas 
who nre persons of established standing with considerable local influence. It is 
true that there are Circle Officers in Bengal each in charge of an area of about 
400 square miles, i.e., two or three to a sub-division. These officers, who were 
appointed primarily for the purpose of asBlsting md supervising Union Boards— 
the smallest unit of local self-government in the province—certainly feum a 
link between the District- and Sub-divisional Officers and the villages, T^e 
area of their jurisdiction is. however, large, and they have not the assistance 
of officers corresponding fo th^ Circle Inspectors, pafeh. e"d accountants in 
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"Rotabay. We have drawn attention in Knne detail to thia diforenoe between 
the subordinate revenue establishment in Bengal and dsevrbeze for three 
reasons. First, an organization such as exists in the ryotwari areas keeps 
the Collector of the district in almost day to day ccmtact with life in the 
villages; secondly, it provides machinery for-the collection of reasonably aoouratd 
and recent information about crop conditions, and the conditions in the villages 
generally, and thirdly, it provides a foundation on which to build and expand in 
an emergency. The existence of such an organization would have been of the 
greatest value to the Government of Bengal in dealing with the aituation as it 
developed in 1943. 

11. Union Boards. —Union Boards, the smallest unit of local self-government 
in the Province, came into existence on the passing oi the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act of 1919 and combine the functions of the Chowkidan PanchayaU 
under the Village Chowkidaii Act of 1S70 and the Union Committees under the 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885. At the end of 1939-4U there were 5,120 
Union Boards with a gross annual income of Bs. 1*16 erores and an expenditure 
of Ks. 108 erores. 

The number of members of a Union Board is ncMrmally nine, of whom six are 
elected and the remainder nominated by the District Magistrate. The duties 
of a Board are generally speaking, first, the control of daffadara and chowkidan 
(village police servants) of the Union, secondly, the carrying out of measures 
for the sanitation and conservancy, of the Union and the improvement of public 
health within the Union, and thinly, the construction and maintenance of local 
roads and, water-ways. A Board can also undertake other duties, such as the 
provision of a water supply, the management of pounds under the Cattle 
^sspass Act, the registration of births and deaths, the development of cottage 
industries, etc. The income of the Boards is derived from rates imposed on 
owners and occupiers of buildings and from grants made by District Boards 
the Government. 

Two or more members of a Union Board may be appointed to be a Unioti 
Bench or a Union Court for the trial of certain classes of criminal oases and 
civil suits respectively. Such Benches and Courta have been established in 
many Unions. 

The administration of a Union Board is subject to the superintendence of 
the District Board, except in matters relating to daffadan and ohowkidara. In 
regard to the latter, control is exercised by the District Magistrate tlnrough the 
Superintendent of Police or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. Union Boards ore 
organized in circles and each circle ia in charge of a Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
and Collector. This Officer, known as the Circle Officer, is charged with the 
duty of supervising and assisting the Union Boards in the discharge of their 
functions. He forms the connecting link between the Boards on the one hand 
and the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divisional Magistrate on the other. 

12. OOBUBiialeatiOBf.—Our description of Bengal would be incomplete 
without reference to one other factor which distinguisbe* it frtnn most parti 
of India. We refer to transport and communication in the province. The oatr 
standing fbaturos of the transport system are the importent country boat tralBo 
on its water-ways and the meagreness of road communioatious. 1%e nature of 
the terrain is such that the making and maintenance of roads are extremely 
difficult. Throughout the greater part of the province roads have to be raised 
above flood level, frequently to the height of several feet, ai^ have 
to be wovided with a laige number of bridges over the smaller rivers 
and kkelt. Moreover, the larger rivers present an insurmountable obstacle 
to any system of tiirough communication by road; the largest of them are 
too wide to be bridged and others sre unbridgeable except at a prohibitive 
cost. In many districts, therefore, tiie chief means of eonununieations are by 
country boats supplemented by a limited number of river steamer services. 
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This is particularly the case in the southern distriote which consist of a Tail 
network of rivers and Uhali. Another difBoulty is that thzoughoul nearly 
the whole of the province road metal is not available locally. It has to be 
transported long dktances and this makes the construction and maintenance ot 
metalled roads especially expensive. The province is, therefore, iU^ provided 
with roads, and in many parts the transport of goods to and from railvmy and 
steamer head is by country boats, a alow but cheap means of communicatifui^ 
Bengal, while it lacks roads, is rich in water-ways. 



CHAPTEB m.—SUPPLY AND DISTBIBUIION OP MCE IN BENGAL 


A.~Thb »oaiM or lOttLY and sxbtbivdtiom oMobihd 

1. In Bengal, as elMwlwM in Lidia, about 60 tio 90 per^ cent of the food of 
the people -noneiete of oeraela* The eta^e oerMl of Ben^tL ie rioe. Soisa wheat 
is consumed, particularly by pq^ulation of Greater Calcutta, but in tho 
province as a whole, wheat, aooouats iox leas than 4 per cent of the to^ cereal 
consumption. Only a portion of this wheat is grown within the province, the 
greater part being imported from oti^er provinces or from overseas. The pro¬ 
duction and consumption of millets are negligible. 

2. Bengal, we are told, used to be called the ‘'granary of India*', ^ua 
picturesque description, though misleading in some respeets, is certainly justiAed 
by the size d! the Bexigal rice crop. It is believed that the production of rice 
in Ladia is almost equal to tire aggregate production of all other oeustries in 
the world, excluding Cli^, and Bengal produces about one-third of tim Indian 
rice supply.! During the ooune of the year, three rice crops are grown in 
Bengal. Winter rice, which is known as the omon crop, is by fisr the most 
important. It consist main^ oi lowland rices which are sown in kfey end June, 
end meture in November and December. The autumn crop, which is known as 
the oils crop, renki next in importanoe. It comprises highland tjpes sown in 
April or tbereebouta, end herveeted in Auguat and September. Another oiop 
of minor importence is elso grown between the amen and the stis. This ia 
oelled the boro and is sown in November and harvested in February or March. 
As in other areee witii e relatively high rainfall, inigation plays a small part 
in the agriculture of Ben^. Only about 7 per cent, of the total area under 
rice is irrigated; the remetnder is dependent entirely qn rain. 

8. The supply of rice in the province at the beginning of a calendar year 
consists of almost the whole of iihe oman crop reaped at the end of the preceding 
year end “old rice”, tiiat is, the balance of eerlier grown and imported riw 
carried over from the previoue year. During the year this initial supply ia 
augmented by the boro and a«» orope and imports. Apart from tiie imall por¬ 
tion used as seed, the greeter part of the year’s supply is consumed by the 
people, and wbat remainB is carried forward as "old rice" to the following year. 
The proportion of emon rioe consumed within the year in which it ia harvested 
ia normally negligible. In exceptionally bad years, however, it is consumed to 
some extent. Thus, the annual rice supply position of the province may be 
visualized in the form of a balance-sheet as shown below. 


4. Consumers of rice may be broadly divided into three classes. First, there 
ere those who buy their supplies from the market all the year round. This 
class comprises practically the whole of the non-agricultural population, both in 
urban and rural areas, as well as a large proportion of the agricultural labourers. 
In Bengal, labour ia generally hired on a cash paymSnt basis. The second 
class consists of all those who do not buy any supplies from the market, that 
is, that section of the agricultural population whose holdings are large enpugh 
-to provide their annual rice requirements in ndditiim to seed end. a maigiiD 
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for meeting the expense* of ouitiTStion, the payment of rant, and o^er eeaeptisi; 
oaidi ne^. Lratly, there are groups who buy their supplies from the marirait 
(uity during oertain parts of the year and not at others. These include nunuuoua 
small holders who do not grow suf&oient rioe for their own needs as well as 
agricultural labourers who receive wages in kind. 

5. How much of the rice crop is retained by the grower and how much owaes 
on the market depends upon various factors and varies from district to district,, 
from vilU^e to village, from one holding to another, and from year to year. 
Primarily, it depends upon how much the cultivator retains for his donMstio 
c^umption and seed, and it may be tdcen as a general rule that the prf^^< 
tioD retained varies inversely with the sise of the holding. Small growers* 
however, often sell a proportion of their crop immeihately after the harvest fw 
the parent of rent, repayment of debt, and for meetii^ other pressmg cash 
obl^ations evra though the produce in their possession may not be sufficient for 
tiieir needs throughout the year. Again, in those districts in which jute is the* 
principal cash crop, the proportion retained is higher than in districts where rioe 
IS the main cash crop. Taking the province as a whole, it has been estimated-' 
that normally 54 per cent, of tbe total rice crop is retained by the producer; 
that is, tbe proportion which comes on the market is 46 per cent.* 

6. The season of marketing is determined by the time of harvest, itt 
Bengal, as we have seen, the aman crop, which is the most important, is 
harvested by the end of December. An indication of the rate at which paddy 
and rioe move into the markets of Bengal during different months of the year* 
is given by the following account of movements into the Calcutta market:— 
“Fifty per cent of the total annual arrivals of paddy as well as rice were 
received in the four months. January to April. Incomings of paddy were 
heaviest in January and February, amounting to 28 per cent of the annual total 
arrivals in Ae market, while receipts of rioe were highest in February and 
March, being also 28 per cent, of the total yearly imports. After March, 
arrivals dimLnish gradually, the months of least activity being July and August 
in the case of paddy, and from September to November in respect of rice'*.* 

7. Paddy, after it is harvested, has to be de-husked before it can be con¬ 
sumed. Boughly one half of the market supply is de-husked by manual 
labour in the villages, while the other half passes through rioe mills. The 
higtf proportion of the market supply which is de-husked by villagers and 
professional de-huskers as a cottage industry is of some importance in the 
rural economy of the province. The number of rice mills in Bengal is relatively 
■mail in comparison with the size of the crop and with the numbers in certain 
other provinces, particularly in Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, and Sind. The 
cultivator generally sells his paddy and hand-pounded rice to village merchants 
or to itinerant traders known as paikan, 6cperis, and farias. These sales 
sometimes take place in the villages themselves, but more often in tbe rural 
markets of which there are nearly 7,000 in Bengal. This represents the first 
stage of the movement of paddy and rice into the market. Part of the grain* 
ttius collected passes into distribution locally through retail shops, - and a part, 
probably the greater part, passes the larger markets where it is sold to tihe 
bigger merchants, known as aratdare, or to local rice mills. Cultivators, parti¬ 
cularly the larger cultivators, also bring their grain for sale to these marked. 
This is the second stage in the markeving process. C^ce more, part of the grain 
assembled at this stage passes into local consumption. In fact, the whole of 
it xpay be absorbed locally if the market is situated in or near to an urban or 
defirit rural area. The next stage in the marketing of the grain is reached 
when the paddy and rice ipove from these assembling centres. Part is des¬ 
patched to consuming centres in different parts of the province, and parti 
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trcvels to ibe wholesale market m and around Calcutta, where a large 
amount ol paddy, ia converted- into rice. l%at is a brief, and in many resi^^ 
an over*umplified, account of the extremely complicated process .by wmob 
food in Bengal is collected in small lots from millions of giowen, transporUw 
stored, de-husked, transported and stored again, and finally distributed througb 
tens of thousands-of retail shops to millions of housdbolds* TIm number of 
persons engaged in tiiis businens, so vitally important to the life of the com- 
nounity, must run into several hundreds of thousands. 

B._Tub supply AN» DISTBIDUTIOW ABPB0T8 OF FOOD 8HOBTAOB 

8. In normal times, the iutoicate processes of supply and distribution, 
described in the last section, took place of their own accord. Hoi^nolders 
who did not produce their own food wont to the shops to which they ware 
accustomed to go and bought the supplies they needed. The shopkeepers, in 
their .turn, tought their supplies from larger traders, and so on back to the 
growers in the villages. It was no one’s responsibility, either in the trade or 
outs ide , to ensure that the supplies necessary for every one were actually 
produced and distributed. The free activities of producers, traders, and con¬ 
sumers, largely sufficed to secure this result. Bi the main, the neces^ry 
supplies were always available; and the bulk of the population found that ^®y 
had either the food, or the money necessary to buy the food, which they needed. 
Even in normal times, however, Considerable- numbers among the pwrer 
classes live on the margin of subsistence because they do npt grow enough food, 
and do not earn enough money to, buy the amount of food which they 
Food shortage in this sense may, and does, exist even when crops are gam 
and prices low, and stocks are abundant, and are exported. It is the result, 
not of a shortage in the total supply of food, but of lack of purchasing power 
in the hands of the poorer olssses, that is, of their poverty. 

9. “Food shortage” of this kind becomes more pronounced in years in whieffi 
seasonal conditions are unfavourable and the yield of crops is seriously dimi¬ 
nished in consequence. The immediate effects of a total or partial failure of 
crops in any area are twofold: on the one hand, it reduces the supply which 
would have been otherwise available, and, on the other, it increases the numbw 
of people who are without enough food of their own, and who have to buy their 
requirements from the market, and lack the purchasing power necessary for 
that purpose. It is in such circumstances that relief measures are undert^en 
by Government. The essential feature of these measures is, not the direct 
provision of supplies, but the provision of purchasing power to the affected 
population, mainly in the form of wages paid to labourers employed on relief 
works, and to a lesser extent in the form of loans and gratuitous payments. 
It is assumed that, once the purchasing power has been provided, the^ necessary 
supplies will become available for purchase. According to,.experieno6 in Bengal, 
as well as in other parts of India, throughout this century, this expectation 
has been fulfilled, and the normal operatiione of the trade have sufficed to bring 
the necessary supplies to the markets. This is possible because the total supply 
available for consumption, in any area during any particular year, does not 
consist merely of the yield of crops during that year; it includea -the stocks 
carried over from the previous year and the net imports into that area. When 
the yield of crops is reduced, the price rises and this helps, tot, in bringing 
local stocks into the market more quickly and in larger quantities than usual: 
secondly, in- making it more profitable to import larger quantiries than usual 
from oul^de the area; thirdly, in making it less profitable to export; and lostiy, 
the rise in price leads to a reduction of consumption which in the aggregate, is 
by no means inconsiderable: !Ke rise of prices thus automarieally adjusts 
the normal trade machinery to the abnormal situation, and enables it to maintain 
the distribution of supplies. Fnevitably, the rise of inrices makes it diffiouU 
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nu: the dbtreBsed olfl^ee to buy their food, rendering relief meuures all the 
more necessary; but it is not the cause of distress oocassioned by crop :hulure. 
The povision of purchasing power throt^h relief measures is useless, unless* 
supplies are available for purchase, and the rise of prices helps to ensure their, 
availablity. 

10. It is therefore clear that suflicienoy of food for everyone can be ensured, 
only when total supplies are sufficient to meet requiraments and purohasiiig 
power is adequate in relation to the prevailing level of prices. Two aspects ot 
food shortage may thus be distinguished, one of which may be called the 
supply aspect, and the other the distribution aspect* Food shortage of the 
most serious degree—^famine—occurred in Bengal in 1948, and it is ossential te 
our inquiry to study the famine from both these angles. 

Some estimate of the supply position in 1948 is therefore necessary. We shall 
attempt this in the next section. Here we may draw attention to certain facts 
relating to food shortage in past years which are relevant and important. It has 
already been pointed out that in normal years a section of the population 8Ulfen> 
from insufficiency of food, apd it has been suggested that this is due to lack oi 
purchasing power rather than an over-all shortage of supplies. In the course 
of the 15 years preceding 1943, there were 8 years (1928, 1986 and 1941) m. 
which the supply obtained from the aman crop reaped in the previous year, was 
seriously abort because of the partial failure of that crop from natural causes. 
During these years, distress prevailed in many parts of the province and relief 
measures on a considerable scale had to be organized. When, however, pur¬ 
chasing power was provided by these measures, the necessary supplies became 
available lor purchase, and no deaths from starvation occurred. This suggests 
that in these years sources of supply other than the aman crop were importaat, 
that there was little or no overall deficiency in supplies in relation to require¬ 
ments, and that the distress which occurred, not very serious in degree, was 
due primarily to lack of purchasing power. In 1948, ^e shortage in the previ¬ 
ously reaped aman crop was comparable to that which occurred in the 8 yeajrs 
referred to above. Actually, it was less serious than in 1941. A phenomenal 
rise in the price of rice, however, occurred which was of a very different order 
from the small rise which took place in the earlier years of shortage. This 
suggests at first sight thgt the famine of 1943 was due to a breakdown m dis¬ 
tribution rather than to insufiioiency of supplies. In order, however, to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion on this question, we must attempt to compare in 
greater detail the supply position in 1948 and in previous years. This is one 
of the most difficult parts of our inquiry because the available information is 
both incomplete and defective. 

C.—Review 05 supply in helation to eequikements 

11. The sources of rice supplies in any given year have been described in 
paragraph 8 of this Chapter. To assess the supply position, some estimate 
must be made of the yield of the different CTops from year to year, the quanti¬ 
ties imported and exported, the amounts requi^ for seed and for eonsumptioxi; 
and information about the amount of stocks carried over from year to year is 
also necessary. The defects in the relevant statistics are familiar. They have 
been commented upon by Various Commissions and Committees from time to 
and need not be recapitulated here. We must, however, make the best 
use we can of available information ond attempt to reach eonolusioos wbidt 
approximate to the truth. We append to this Report a note containing an 
analysh of supply and xequirements during 1948 as well os during fifteen jweoe- 
d«»* g years. l%e conclusions given below are based on this note.^ 

rAnMnffis n. 
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12. Oumoi iiVP^ (1228 1987).—We use the tenu cunent suppljr, m 
xelation to a ealen4iff jrear,. to mean the yield of Ihe aman ck^ reaped at the 
etld of the previous year, the yield the boro and out orops reaped during the 
year, plus ixhporin into, and minuo exports out dt, the provinoe during the year. 

On the average of the ten years 1928 to 1987, the yield of the aman oioj. 
■was sufficient, after meeting .seed requirementa, to provide the rioe reqiured 
for about ^ weeks in the year. The yield of the boro and aus crops was suffi> 
oient im about 12 weeks. Thus, the yield crops in the province was more 
than sufficient for requirements. The balance of imports and exports was 
negligible; in the first half of the ten year period, net exports amounted to 
less than (me week's requirements per annum, and, in the second, half, net 
imports were of the same order. 

The current supply varied from one year to aoother, mainly because of 
variati<ms in the principal source of supply, namely the yield of the amon crop. 
In eight years out of ten, current supply was equal to or in excess of annual 
requirements. In two years namely 1^8 and 1986, it was materially shdrt. 
In these years, current supply was sufficient for the requirements of about 45 
and 44 weeks respectively. 


18. Onimt-fopply (1988 to 18tt).—On the average of the 5 years 1988 to 
1942, the yield of the aman crop was sufficient for about 88 weeks, as against 
42 weeks in the previous decade. The yield of the boro and aii« crops was 
sufficient for about 10 weeks as against 12 weeks in the previous decade. The 
supply derived from external sources, namely the balance of imports over 
e^rta, provided over one week’s supply, as against nil in the previous decade. 
Thus, ^e current supply was, on the average, sufficient for only 49 weeks in 
>the year as against 54 in the former period. 


The supply position had deteriorated for two reasons. First, population 
was increasing faster than the acreage under rice. Secondly, seasonal condi* 
tions were less favourable in the later period than in the earlier period.. This 
is borne out by the figures in ^e following table:— 



\Vhile, on the average, current 6uj>ply was short of annual requirements 
by 8 weeks, it was sufficient or more than sufficient in two years out of the five. 
In one year, 1941, it was seriously short, as it amount^ only to about 89 
weeks' requirements. 

14. OvniBi npidty (1918).—^The yield of the oman crop reaped at the end 
of 1942, which came into supply durifig 1948, was sufficient lor imout 29 weeks. 
The yield of the boro and aut orops was sufficient for nearly 18 weeiks. External 
supply provided rather more than one week's requirements. Thus, euirenl 
solely was sufficient'fbr about 48 wedea. As compared with the average of 
the. pievioua quinquennium, current ahnply wai‘short by an amohnt equivalent 
to 6 weeka* requh^enta. « 
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The year 1048 wuj therein, oomparable ae ragarda ouneiit aui^ wUh 
the three leazi jears iu the preceding 15 years, as shown in the foUowilv 
table 


Tear 

im. 
IMl . 
1»86 . 
19t8 . 


Oaamalkm^fiy 

(ia taciu of wmUf nqoifMMats) 
abeat4S 

H >• 

» 44 
*. 45 


15. Oany-ovar and total anpply.—^It is very unlikely that the stock of all 
rioe physically in existence in the , province on the fint dav of any year ie 
amn.llflr than the yield of the amen crop reaped at the end of the previous 
jeer. We use the term “carry-over” to mean the difference between tiie two. 
The supply available for meeth^; the requiremenin of any year oonsiste of the 
oairy-over and the current supply; the two tc^ether may be called “total 
supply”. Ajd absolute deficiency of supply in relation to requiremente exuta 
01 ^ when total supply is less than sufiioient for the requiremente of the year^ 
We have no inf(«mation about the actual sise of the oarry-over in any year, 
apart from such indications as are afforded by the difference between (nirrent 
eupply and requirements firom year to year. It is thus inevitable that oon- 
clusioos readied about the carry-over (and, consequently also, total supply) 
must be subject to more imcerts^ty than t^e put forward about the sources 
of supply in the previous paragraphs. With this proviso, we believe tluit the 
following conclusions are consistent with the available evidence:-— 

(i) In relation to the requirements of the year, the cany-over was largest 
in 1^6, and considerable in 1941. It was probably not so large in 1928, and 
still smaller in 1948. 

(ii) It is probable that total supply was appreciably in excess of annual re¬ 
quirements, both in 1986 and 1941. It is unlikely to have been much in excess 
of annual requirements in 1928 and was probably not sufficient for such require¬ 
ments in 1948. 

(iii) The carry-over at fhe beginning of 1948 was probably sufficient for 
about 6 weeks* requirements. As the current supply was sufficient for 48 
weeks, total supply during the year was probably sufficient for 49 weeks. Thus, 
during 1948, there was an absolute deficiency of supply in relation to requiie- 
merts, of the order*of about 8 weeks’ Tequirements. 

16. If tiiese conclusions are accepted, it follows that the total supply posi- 
lion was worse in 1948 than in 1941, 1986, and 1928. Under any circumstances 
there would have been distress in 1948 and. relief measures ozi a oonsideriAle 
scale would have been necessary. The eupply position was not, however, such 
as to make starvation on a wide scale inevitable, provided the trade was 
capable of maintaining the distribution of available suppUes subject only to a. 
moderate rise in the price level. Towards the end of 1942, howhver, a situa¬ 
tion, developed, not only in Bengal but also in other parts of India, in whutii 
the normal trade machinery began to fail to maintain and distribute supplies at 
moderate prices. 

One of us, Mr. M. Afzal Husain, holds that the shortage of supply in Qie 
beginning of 3948 was even larger than is indited in the fongoiag paragra^ 
Hie views on the subject are contained in a adparste minute. ' 



CHAPTJ^B IV.—DEVBLOPMENT OF THE FOOD SITUATION IK INDIA 

A.— Tbb sitoatiov in 19^ 

1. Wh«n the war bnAe out, the supply and distribution of foodgrains over 
the whole of India depended entirely on the normal teade maohinery. The 
nature t^ noaohinny was much the same as we have described in the last 
Chapter as operating in Bengal. Today, this is no longer the case. Throu^* 
out In^ the grain trade is under government control of varying degrees of 
intensity. No grain moves from within the boundary of one province or slate 
to another except in accordance with a plan framed by the (iovwnment of India. 
Within every province and most of the states, the movement of grain from, 
auiplus areas to deficit areas is similarly planned by the Provincial and State 
Governments. In large sections of the wholesale trade government agency haa 
replaced private traders and other sections operate under close control and 
supervision. It is not merely the trader who comes under such control. Ihe 
consumer in all the cities and most of the larger towns, and also in eztensiva 
areas of the country-side, is rationed. In many parts of the country the pro¬ 
ducer is no longer free to retain his surplus grain at his discretion. In sutA 
areas the surplus of each cultivator is regularly assessed, and millions are- 
required to sell the quantities prescribed to Government at a fixed price. 

2. This is 0 tremendous change in the life of the country and in its economic 
and administrative organization, which took time to come about. The change 
began early in 1942 and is still proceeding. A critical and potentially most 
dangerous stage in the process of transition occurred in the summer of 19^, 
with the springing up all over the country of “barriers” preventing the move¬ 
ment of grain from one province to another and often from one district to 
another,, except under the specific permission of local authorities. 

3. There is one view which attributes the disaster that befell Bengal in 1943 
to these barriers as a primary cause. An exponent of this view has 
expressed it before us in these terms: “Until Japan declared war, India 
had no serious food problem beyond the fundamental truth that two-thirds of 
its population normally existed at a level little above the starvation line, and, 
by western standards, well below it. That in itself is an important fact, the 
effect of which is to be fully grasped before the true significance of the situation 
which ultimately developed can be understood. Its effect was that a slight 
disturbance of the economic practices of the country, and a small diminution of 
the over-all available supply, had consequences altogether out of proportion to 
their intrinsic gravity. So delicate was the balance between actual starvatioih 
and bare subsistence, that the slightest tilting of the scale in the value and 
supply of food was enough to put it out of the reach of many and to bring large 

classes within the range of famine.On the 29th November, 1941, 

immediately before the beginning of the war with Japan, the Central Govern¬ 
ment gave the provinces concurrent powers undor the 'Defence of India Bulea 
to exercise the power of prohibition of movement, and of requisition, over food- 

grains and other goods. It was a miateke .... Ftectically every 

proving and every state placed a fence round itself ... A death blow waa 
given to the toaditional conception of India, and in particular, the Eaetern 
Begion, aa one economic entity for food, without restriction on flow and move¬ 
ment, built up to form the delicate machine which the people underatood and 
4>y wUoh they lived. Even dietriotB followed auit. It waa eaeh one for iti^. 

16 
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. . . . Ever^ ^ovince, evei 7 district, every taluk in the east of India had 
baoome a food republic unto itself. The trade machinery for the dietributiim ol 
food t^ughout the east of India wee slowly strangled, and by the spring of 
1948 was dead”. 

4. We shall point out elsewhere that the erection of inter-provincial. and 
inter-dislriot barriers was a necessary step in the a^umption by govemnuint 
of control over the trade. It Was a mistake only in so far as it preceded tlM 
planned and controlled movement of supplies across such barriers. What^ is 
important is to note that condirions had arisen by the summer of 1942 which 
imperatively dictated the adoption by almost all Fi'ovinoial and State (Govern¬ 
ments and their officers of a whole series of measures in restraint of the normal 
operation of the machinery of trade. These were adopted independent^ and 
largely without reference to one another, as a result of local initiative in deahng 
with local emergencies which had arisen more or less simultaneously in widely 
separated areas. There was a scramble for supplies which occurred simultane¬ 
ously in many parts of the country. Unusual quantities were being purchtMed a% 
unusual prices and being moved out of areas which needed them, ^e price level 
was rising top rapidly and tending to pass beyond the limit at which large classes 
of the population could afford to buy their food. We now proceed to describe 
the course of events which led to this situation and the nature of the mea¬ 
sures followed in the attempt to bring it under control. 

B.— ^Tbbnd of soppubb 

6. Bice is the cereal most widely consumed in India and wheat and millets 
come next in importance. As we have already mentioned India produces about 
as much rice as all the other countries of the world excluding China. Though the 
Indian production of wheat is considerably less than that of rice it is larger 
than that of Australia the Argentine.^ The average figures of product^ 
of rice and wheat have during recent years fluctuated round 26 million tons and 
10 million tons respectively. That of the two most important millets, jowar 
and hajra, is approximately 10 million tons. 

6. The trend of production, imports, and exports of rice during the 10 years 
ending 1942-8 can be seen from the figures in Table 1 of Appendix lH. 
One fact which clearly emerges is that seasonal conditions were less favour¬ 
able for rice cultivation during ihe five years ending 1942-8 than in the 
preceding quinquennium. The average production for the five years ending 
1987-8 was 25>84 million tons, whereas that for the succeeding period of five 
years ending 1942-8 was only 24 >42 million tons. 

7 The harvest of the year 1940-1, was a very poor one. We have seen 
already how the winter rice crop of 1940 in Bengal, that is, the crop which came 
into supply during 1941, was the worst in 15 years. There was also a short¬ 
age, though less serious, in Bihar, the United Provinces and the Central 
I^vinces. Madras alone among ^e more important rice producing areas 
had a normal crop. By this time the decline in imports had also commenced 
as a result of a shortage of shipping towards the end of the year 1940-1. 
There can be little doubt that stocks were heavily drawn upon during 1941. 

8. The yield in 1941-2, although much better than in the previous year, was 
less than the average for the five years ending 1987-8 and only slightiy largar 
than the average for the 10 years ending 1942-8. Bengal had an outstandingly 
good crop but Bihar which had suffered during the previouB year had a sub¬ 
normal crop this year also; while in the United Provinces and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces crops were ^^rer even than those of the prerious year. Imports also 
were shrinking rapidly; the net imports during 1941-2 were less than 0-76 
million tons, as agunst an average of 1 -72 million tons during the quinquennium 
ending 1987-8. 

* 'Pmg9 Tt of tlie Beport on the Marlnting of Whset in Tndie, 1987. 
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9. The rioe crop of 1943-8 wae not as good as that of the pzevioiM jear asd 
was about one millio n tons less than the nTerage for &e quinqn enniu ns ending 
1987-8. Bengal had another bad crop and the harvest in Ifadras was fadbw 
the average. Bihar, on the other baud, had a good orop and so also the Oentral 
Frovinoes. But thin year impints ceased altogether while exports continued at 
about the same level as in previous years. The amount avulable for consump¬ 
tion was less than the average during the 5 years endix^ 1987-6 by 8 millkm 
.tons. Stocks must cmoe again have been drawn on to a considerable extent. 

10. There is a striking difference between the average amount available for 
eonsmnption (production plus net imports) during the five years ending 1987-8 
(37-66 milHftn tons) and the immediately succeeding period, of 5 yem end^ 
1942-8 (25*41 million tons). It is impossible to estis^te consumption with 
aoeuraey, but bMiing in mind that the population was increating rajudlj, there 
can, we think, be little doubt that^ during the 5 years ending 19^-8, slp^ w» 
heavily depleted imd that towards the close of that period the market was being 
subjected to considerable strain. 

11. The figures feu wheat are given in Table II of Appendix IH. In coatiast 
with that of zioe, the aven^ production of wheat during the 5 years ending 
1942-8, was higher than during the 5 years ending 1987-8, the average produotkm 
during the former period being 10-37 million tons as agamst an average of 
9-81 million tons during the latter. Production, however, was not evenly 
distributed and the increase in the average production during the five 
years ending 1942-8 was largely due to the good orop iu 1989-40, which 

into consumption in 1940, and a super-abundant orop in lOtibS, which came 
into consumption in 1948. On the other hand, the crops of the years 1940-1 
and lMl-2 were not much larger than the average crop reaped during the quin¬ 
quennium ending with the year 1987-8. In the meantime population had in¬ 
creased, and having r^ard to the amount available for consumption! in th ese 
years, that is, production less net exports, it is reasonable to usume that in the 
years 1941 rad 1942 consumption slightly exceeded current supply. 

12. There was also another factor affecting the wheat situation, namely, 
the incraased purchases for the Army. In 1940-1, these purchases amounted 
tr, 68,000 tons; they had increased by 1941-2 to 288,000 tons, and by 
1942-8 to 813,000 tons. It is true that a large proportion of these purohasM 
did not represent a net addition to consumption; for the Indian sdldior 
wtnild eat foodgrains even if he remained in his village. They did however, 
ednatitute an additional demand on market supply, and it is the pressure 
of demand on such supply which affects price levels. Army purebasm of 

were much less important, as the following figures show:—- 


Ymt 


IMO-l 

1941 - 2 

1942 - 3 


TNirnliaaw 
fiwtheAimy 
(*000 tons.) 


22 

47 

115 


C. The Movekbnt of Peices and Price Contbol. 

11. With the outbreak of war in September 1939, there was an 
rift in the prices of many commodities throughout In^a. We have fo 

Appendix III a table showing the mdex numben of average monthly -irtinTnealn 
prioea of rice and wheat from September 1989 onwards at qurateily intemds 
For purposes of comparison, the index numbers showing the movement in priot 
of all primary eommodities, all manufactured articles, as well as ei oottim mrau- 
foetures. have also been inoliided. The base period for tiieee index numben ii 
tike week ending 19tii August, 1989. . 
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thftt montti WM ao fdlowt:— 

OoBuneiMM Xodas nvmbar 

WhMt ... IM 

IUm 114 

An 0 Ma»fiw>tiurad artiolM 144*5 

Cotton —nnfliatiirM 155 

All pifaMry oo n unodtW n a 156*9 


The rise wag sudden and led to public agitation against profiteering and a 
demand for action by the Government. On the 8th September 1940, 
the Central Government delegated to the Provincial Governments powers 
aader the Defence of India Buies to control the prices of certain necessaries of 
lifes These powers were actually exercised in some atess and remained as n 
throat in the background in others. The ^neral result was to check the initia) 
pome and to slow down, if not stop altogether, the rise in prices. The Govwn* 
ment of India were, at that stage, not convinced of the necessity for price OOB* 
trol. It was expected that prices would soon stabilize themselves at a reaaoB* 
aUe level as supply and oommunioations were normal. They were, however, 
Impressed by the views expressed by various Provincial Govemmenta that the 
powers delected under the Defence of India Buies were necessary in order to 
keep under control a situation which might otherwise lead to disturbanoeg of 
the public peaw. But tbe resulta of experience in the use of these powers had 
to be reviewed and future policy settled; and for this purpose the Govenuneht 
of India summoned a conference of the representatives of the Provincial and 
State Governments. This was the first of a- aeries of six Price Control Confer* 
enoes which met at different times during‘the next three years to disoum the 
prices of foodgrains arid other commodities. 

J5. The consensus of opinion at the two Price Control Oonferencea held ia 
October 1939 ond January 1940 was clear in respeet of foodgrains. It wee 
Opposed to any interference with the course of foodgrain prices; the riee in 
prices WAS welcomed. It was recognised that the agricultural olaaaes had 
suffered from unremunerative prices over a long period preceding the outbreaJc 
of war. The sharp fall in ptioes which had occurred in the early thirties as 5 
result Of the world eoonomio depression had greatly diminished agriculturel 
inoomos, increased the burden of debt, and generally weakened the economic 
condition of the agriculturists. This in turn led to the contraction of revanuea 
with a consequent restriction of the resources available for eoonomio develop¬ 
ment and social services. Some recovery had indeed taken place and agricul¬ 
tural prices had risen during the years immediately preceding the war. But 
the recovery was not' complete. The rise in prices which took place after the 
outbreak of war was, up to a point, calculated to produce entirely beneficial 
results. 

16. The price of wheat rose rapidly during the three months following the 
outbreak of war but by January 1940, when the Second Price Control Gonfi^ 
ence met, the rise had been cheeked and the price was falling. While the level 
actually reached was not disturbing, the rate ^ increase caus^ some uneerineee 
and the possibOily of its reaching an unduly hU^ level could not be disregarded. 
This led to a discussion of the functions which would have to be assumed by 
the Central and Provincial Governments if and when price control 
necessary^ The conclusion reached was that the control of primary wholesale 
prices and the regulation of tiie primary wholesale markets should vest in the 
Ooitral Government, and ihat the control of the retail markets should vest in 
the Provincial and State Gonmunents. It wna also agreed that in exerdsiTig 
control in the wholesale markets, the Centeal Government should cenaiilt thp 
Governments of the provinces the states n>ainly concerned with ^e ’com¬ 
modity to be controned. 
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17. Thn course of prices during 1940 was not unsatisfactory and ifae 
tion in September 1940, after the first year of war, is illustrated by ^e followi?»g 
figures: — 

OommoditiM Index number 

Wheat.ISS 

Rioe.184 

All manufartured arti«dei . 111*6 

Qotton maniifactarea 110 

AH primaiy oommoditiea . 110^8 

16. The situation changed in 1641. There was a sh^ upward trend 
between June and September. At this time the war was taking a grave turn- 
On the 22nd June Germany invaded Bussia; on the 25th July the Japanese 
assets in the British Empire were froaen; on the 28th July the Japanese landed 
in Indo-China; and on tee 25th September the Germans were in the Crimea. 
The war was coming nearer to India. The scale of the war effort in the country 
was increasing. We have referred already to the increase in the Army pur* 
(hases of wheat which was at the same time an index of the increase in recruit* 
ing. The sharp increase by nearly 50 points in the index numbers iax the 
prices of wheat and cotton goods, which took place between June and Septem¬ 
ber, was the reaction of the markets not so much to any existing duvtage as 
to anticipation of coming events and an inevitable increase in ^e pteaaute 
of demand on available supply. Thus, the end of the second year of war mark¬ 
ed tile beginning of the "food situation" in India. The following figures indi¬ 
cate the position reached in September 1941:— 


OommoditiM 


Index number 

Wheat 

a 

. 168 

Rioe .... 

e 

. 169 

AJl menufootured cutidm . 

m 

166*8 

Oottoo manufaotnree 


160 

AU primary oommoditiee . 


188*3 


19. When the Third Price Control Conference met on the 16th and 17tii 
October 1941, the attitude of satisfaction with price levels in general had 
disappeared. The attention of the Conference was mainly directed to the 
steep rise which had occurred in the price of yam and olotii, hut tiiere was also 
a good deal of concern about the trend of wheat prices. Ilie need for distin¬ 
guishing between the ihterests of the wheat producer and those of the specula¬ 
tor was strongly emphasised at this Conference. The representative from the 
United Provinces pointed out that normally the price of wheat rose only in 
January or February and never in July or August. But in 1941 the price of 
whe<»t in the Hapur market bad risen by about 11 annas per maimd in the 
month of July. The reason, he said, was that "speculators were forcing up 
prices since producers had disposed of 80 to 90 per cent, of their produce and 
during Jul^ and August no exports from the province were observed”. Tha 
Mpresentative of the Punjab, the most important wheat exporting province, 
"sow no reason why profiteering on the part of the middlemen should not be 
stopped", and agreed to control being instituted after the grower had parted 
with his produce to the dealer. The result of the deliberations of the Confer- 
eiiee was recorded as follows:— 

"On the whole there does not seem to be vezy grave apprehension at the 
moment regarding the rise in the price of i^irioultural products, but the ques¬ 
tion of wheat prices has to be carefully watched. It may be posrible, or it 
might even be necessary, for the Central Government to intervene at any stage 
if teere is a tendency for a rise in the price of wheat". Ihis stage wae 
reached within a few weeks after the Confexenoe. 
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already eeeo that the ri(» harvest reaped in the winter ol 
IvM'l, in m^y provinces was a poor one. Nevertheless, tBe piioe of rioe had 
not risen to the same extent as tlwt of wheat* This was due, m part, probably 
to tm smallw demands made on the market by i^e Defence Servioea but mainly 
* that imports from Burma, although on a reduced scale, were stin 

avoilable. Discussion about rice at the Third Price CJontrol Conference was, 
therefore, mainly concerned with the conversations then proceeding between 
the Government of India and the Government of Burma in regard to the export 
of rioe from Burma and the endeavours which were being made, with some 
success, to secure sufficient shipping for imporihig that rioe. TTciTfirtbnlsas, 
references wem made at this Conference to the occurrence, here and there, of 
those difficulties in the internal distribution of supplies of the kind which suhse- 
Ouently became so serious in the summer of 1042. The representative of the 
Central Provinces referred to the "scramble for supplies’’ occurring in that pro¬ 
vince. The representative of Assam suggested that steps should be taken not 
merely to control prices but “also for regulating the movement of rice to the 
competing consuming provincesThe conclusions reached at the Conference 
were that although rice prices had risen, they had not reached such a high level 
as to^ cause serious concern, and that, subject to a satisfactory solution of the 
question of imports of rice from Burma, rice, generally speaking, was a problem 
for wbioh a solution would have to be found by the provincial authorities. 

21. Towards the end of November 1941, the price of wheat was more than 
twice the pre-war level. The Government of ii^dia, therefore, decided that 
intervention was necessary and, afW a preliminary warning. Issued an 
Order on the 6th December fixing the maximum wholesale price of wheat at 
Bs. 4/6/- a maund^ in the markets of Lyallpur in the Punjab and Hapur in the 
United Provinces, and authorising the Provincial Governments to determine the 
maximum prices in other markets having regard to the normal parities. This 
was the first step taken by the Central Government towards the assumption of 
conti-ol over the operation of the normal trade machhiery and it provoked an 
Immediate reaction in the wheat markets. This reaction and the consequences 
are important and must be described in detail. 

D.— CoNTBOL OF SUPPLY AND DISTRIBDTrON 

22. statutory control of wheat prices was notified by the Central Govern¬ 
ment on the 5th December 1941. From about the middle of January 1942, aouVa 
local scarcity was suddenly and simultaneously experienced in many inmortant 
wheat consuming areas. The places specially affected were urban and parti¬ 
cularly industrial centres of major importance, such as Bombay, Caleutth, 
Gawnixrre, and Delhi. Shortage was acute even in Lahore and Amritsar. Thera 
can be no doubt that this was an artificial shortage and the direct result of the 
refusal of the trade to operate within the limits of the maximum price pres¬ 
cribed. Evidence of the causal connection between the imposition of control 
and the disappearance of supplies from the markets, is afforded by observatipna 
made by the representative of the Punjab Government at the Fourth Price Con¬ 
trol Conference, held early in February 1942. He said: “If t^era had been 
no control th^ would not have arisen any difficulties. The only result of this 
control has been to drive all the stocks of wheat underground. Tou lift the 
control and tomorrow you will have any amount of wheat from so many comers 
of the Ptmjab and from other parti of India also. I do not think there is really 
each a shortage of wheat as is indicated at present, but this control hat 
brought about many difficulties in its train*'. 

28. The disappearani^ of supplies from the principal urban eenttes of tha 
Punjab inunediatdy affected the poorer classes of tiie population and the Pun¬ 
jab Government, in order to oonaerve supplies, placed an embargo on tiie e>- 
porl of ndieat. except under permit* This further aggravated the dificultiM fa 
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eoniuming ceutres outside tbe province. The position, as the Punjab OovttROi* 
meat saw it at the tinie^ was described by their representative in the follovdng 
tenns: “We have been placing an embargo on the export o{ wheat off and on, 
and each time tiiat we have tried to impose a ban on the export of wheat we 

have been asked to lift it and we had to lift it.After all, the first care of a 

Provincial Government is the supply of food to those who live witiiin its 
jurisdiction. What we are prepared to do is, that anything that is needed for 
consumption in tlie province itself may be left with us, and the rest we are 
prepared to place at the disposal of the Government of India. The Government 
of India may take what steps they like to distribute the surplus produce of thw 
Punjab. At present we are supplying about 1,500 tons a day to the Army 
slone. And there are at least t^ee more mcmths to go before the next harvest 

produce comes in.After the Army, comes the claim of the provinces which 

adjoin the Punjab, for example, Ddhi.Then our neighbour, the North-West 

Frontier Province, depends practically entirely on such surplus as it can get 
from toe Punjab. After having met the demands ci the Army, the Norto* 
West Frontier Province, and Delhi, I think we also receive a large number of 

demands from the United Provinces and Bengal.We have certainly received 

very insistent demands from Bengal. Therefore, it is a practical impossibility 
to meet all these demands and, at the same time, to feed our own population. 
The best exporting districts in toe Punjab are LyaUpur, Montgomery, and 
Ferosepore; and yet within the last two or three days we have ^en receiving 
very alarming reports as to the depletion of stocks in those districts. In view 
of these alarming reports, I am afraid it would be necessary to impose somw 
sort of a bon on free exports to every part of India.'* 

24 It was thus evident that some authority had to determine the quantity 
of wheat which could be taken off toe Punjab market from time to time and how 
it should be distributed between the Army and the various consuming areas. 
This was, however, not the only problem. There was the further question as 
to how the exportable surplus was to be secured if traders and cultivatora- 
refused to sell except at ever-increasing prices. The steps taken by toe Gov¬ 
ernment of India towards solving these problems were as follows: At toe end 
of December 1941 a Wheat Commissioner for India was appointed, whose 
functions, generally speaking, were to advise toe Provincial Price Control 
autoorities, to regulate the distribution of wheat, and to acquire wheat, if 
necessary, for sale through provincial agencies. But before the Wheat Ccna- 
missioner could prepare the ground for the introduction of central control over 
distribution, he was faced wito the acute local shortagee which we have already 
described, and his energies were fully occupied in securing od hoc supplies 
relievq the situation. It was not tUl toe end of April 1942, that the Wheal 
Cmitrol Order was issued regukting toe rul-borae nmvement of wheat from 
producing provinces to consuming areas. On the basis of this Order, an all- 
India distribution plan was prepared end put into operation through a ^tem 
of permits issued by toe TK^eat Commissioner. At the beginning of Mardii 
1942. toe stocks of wheat pledged with the banks in Norlihem India were zequi- 
ritkmed, 'The results of this expedient were meagre, but it helped to secure 
some Bl4»ks which were u^entiy needed. In the same month the Government 
of India raised the maximum whdesale price of wheat to Bs. 5 per maund. 
Some improvement follow^, and during May and Xune, the prioe of wiietil 
remained, for the most part, below the new maximum. By August, however, 
it bed reached and passed it and a fiourishing bla<dc market had otmie into exisl- 
enoe. The distribution of supplies steadily deteriorated, and towards toe end 
of tlM year 1942, shortages in the large industrial centres had again become 
•cute. As we sMl see later, the shortage of wheat in Goleutta towards the 
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year, and the early months of the following year, was one of tiie 
links in {he ehaio of events whioh ended in honine. 

25. By the beginning of 1942, the war in the East had taken a dangerous 
turn for India. War with Japan had broken out on the 8th Deoember 1941. 
The first air raids on Bangoon took place on the 28id January 1949. On the 
15th February Singapore fell. On the 7th March Bangoon was evacuated. 
On &e 28rd of that month the Japanese occupied the Andamans, and on the 
6th and Gth April the first enemy bombs fell in Ci^lon and on the east coast of 
India. The military situation was transformed overnight with profound re* 
pereussioDB on civil life. Among the most imp<ntant was the effect on ndlwaj 
transport. 

26. Before the entry of Japan into the war, Bidian railways had been called 
upon to provide engines and rolling stock for operational theatres in the Middle' 
East and Indian Engineer Companies for operating, building and maintaining 
railways overseas, had been raised from amongst Indian railwaymen. The 
railways had also provided track and other equipment. These demands had been 
met out of their own resources and by the dismantling of uneconomic branch 
lines. fBy the end of 1941, the railways were working with depleted stock and 
personnel. In view of the shortage of shipping, a large volume of essential heavy 
materials such as coal, which had previously moved by scd< was being carried 

S rail. The Japanese war enormously increased the strain on the railways. 

e direction of army operations completely changed and railway traffic 
which had hitherto centred on India’s western outlets had to be oriented 
to meet the new situation. Bigid control of goods traffic had to be introduced. 
None but esseniaal traffic could move, and even if supply conditions had not 
deteriorated, the transport situation alone necessitated rigid control over the 
movement of foodgnina. 

27. But supply conditions could not, and did not, remain xmaffeoted. There 
was an imminent possibility of invasion and air raids, and a general feeling of 
uncertainty about auppliea prevailed over large areas. In many parts of the 
country, cultwstora were becoming cautious in parting with their produce, and 
the supplies arriving in the markets were dwindling. At the same time, the 
pressure of demand on the market supply was increasing; larger and larger 
numbers were being employed in industry and on constructional projects, and 
consumers anxious to ensure their supplies were increasing their purchases. 

28. Conditions in the rice markets had remained on the whole healthier 
than in the wheat markets, in spite of growing difficulties of supply, as long as 
the possibility of imports from Burma existed. With the fall of Burma, the 
situation in the rice markets also deteriorated. Provincial Governments in 
most of the important rice producing areas were faced with problems 
to those which had developed in the Punjab earlier in the year, 
namely, a gAi-fttwWft for supplies, rising prices, competitive buying, rtiuctance 
to sell, and speculation. In the Central Provinces, which is normally a stir- 
plus province but which had had a succession of poor crops, the scramble ap- 
pesn to have ocounred eariier than elsewhere, and in March 1942, in order to 
conserve the resources of the province, the Provincial Government prohibited 
ttie export by raQ of foodpvdns to places outside the province except under 
pennit. 

29. Madras differed from the Central Provinces in two respects. It was a 
^fidt province but it had had two fairly normal crops in sucoeraion. Here, 
during the hot weather of 1942. merchants from Travancore and Ceylon 
bought rice for export and competitive buying led to a steep rise' in 
prices. Merchants were bidding against one another and buying not only in 
surplus but also in deficit dmtricts, thereby creating local soareities. A asrlas 
of measures were taken in order tc^deal with the situation. In May, the Pro- 
yincia] Government introduced a scheme for the distribution of rice throu|di the 
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allocation of supplies fi'om specified surplus areas to specified deficit areas, and 
also for export, determining the quantities to be movra and the railway rouj^ 
to be followed. On the let June 1942, e:iq>ort8 of paddy and rice to places ou^ 
side the province were prohibited except under permit, and in September 1942 
an official purchasing agency was set up to undertake all buffing for export. 

80. The Government of Bihar had, in the course of two years, developed an 
organized system of price control, assisted by a Market Intelligence Service. 
This control suflBced to maintain internal prices in parity wito prices 
prevmbng in the principal rice markets outside the province, particularly 
Calcutta, but as long as mter>provincial movements were free, it could not 
prevent prices within the province following upward movements of prices out¬ 
side its boundaries. In the beginning of 19^, prices of rice began to rise in 
Calcutta and, as we shall see later, the Government of Bengal decided to fix 
maximum prices with effect from toe Ist July 1942. 13ie Bihar Government 
accepted those prices and decided to adjust their own maxinium prices in 
parity with them Prices, however, suddenly rose in the United Provinces and 
unusu^ly large quantities of rice began to be exported from Bihar to that pro¬ 
vince. upset toe markets of North Bihar and prices rose. Bihar is > nor¬ 
mally a deficit province and these abnormal exports to the United Provinces 
caused alami. Again, the high pricra in the United Provinces made it impos¬ 
sible tor toe Bihar Government to maintain prices throughout Bihar in parity 
with those fixed in Bengal. The Bihar Government therefore decided to 
pmMbit the exports of ric^ to any market outside toe province by rail, road or 
river, except under permit. This prohibition took effect from toe 1st July 1942. 

81. In the same month, toe Orissa Government also imposed an embargo 
on toe movement of foodgrains to places outside the province. They were 
comp^ed to do so because of a shortage in toe Orissa market, attributed munly 
to an increase in the exports to Bengal, and also because of difficulties in the 
movement of foodgrains in toe coastal areas arising out of the ''Bernal Policy" 
to wffich we shall refer later. At about the same time, the Gov«iunent of 
Bengal also took similar action as regards exports from Bengal. 

82. We have now described toe sequence of events leading to the situation 
which we described in paragraph 4 of this chapter. The transition 
from a system of supply and ^tribution of foo^aing through nonnal fnda 
channels to a system supervised, controlled, and in part, operated by agencies 
established by Government, had begun. We have described the first step taken 
in this transition as a critical and potentially dangerous stage in the 
process. The possibilities of danger were twdEold. First, it was essential 
that, once the process had begim, the machinery of control should get into 
working order as quickly as possible; otherwise, with the normal machinery of 
trade temporarily paralysed, and wito nothing to take ite place, any serious or 
sudden deterioration in internal supply, arising out of natural oauaea, was 

to lead to disaster. Secondly, the provinces and states of India are not self- 
sufficient economic entities. It was, therefore, not enough that a system of 
controlled supply and distribution should be instituted witoin each province; it 
was necessary that a machinery should be created, capable of ensuring that 
toe neoessary flow of supplies, surplus provinces and states to de£it pro¬ 
vinces and states, was maintained. 



CHAPTEB V.—EVENTS IN BENGAL DURING 1W2. 

A.—Thb threat of invasiokt 

1. Xiie outstanding leature of the situation in Bengal in the early mostlu 
of 1042, was rapid approach of the enemy to Idie borders of the provinoe, tad 
the universal expectation of an invasion of the pi’ovince itself. One of the 
witnesses who appeared before us gave the following vivid account of the prB<' 
vailing atmosphere: 

"There was a feeling of tenseness and eiipectancy in Calcutta. Calcutta was 
largely empty. Houses were vacant. Shopkeepers had very largely moved 
off and a great deal of the population had gone out. The families of Government 
servants were ordered out ot the coastal and exposed districts. . . Valuable 
records were removed from the southern districts of the province to safer districts 
in the north. In general, the impression was that nobody knew whether by the 
next cold weather Calcutta would be in the possession of the Japanese . . . Thw'e 
was little panic in the districts, but there was a great deal of confusion. Trans¬ 
port was unpunctual and very crowded and the disfrricts of Chittagong, NoakhaH. 
and Tipperah were just like an active theatre of war behind the front . . . _ A 
continuous stream of refugees was arriving from Burma. They were finding 
their way through Assam, after the initial influx into Chittagong, and were 
moving into the country. They were arriving diseased, bringing in a virulent 
type of malaria, and bringing hair-raising stories of atrocities and sufferings. . 
The natural effect of nil that on the people of Bengal was to make them feel 
that the times wepe extremely uncertain and that terrible things might 
happen.” 

By about August, however. Calcutta returned to a feeling of security. The 
monsoon had set in, rendering Japanese movement by sea unlikely. Troops nad 
been arriving and there was a large number visible in Calcutta. 

2. The danger of a Japanese invasion compelled the military authorities to 
put into operation early in 1942, a “denial” policy involving two important 
measures. One was the removal from the coastal districts of Midnapore, Bakar- 
gsnj, and Khuln a of the rice and paddy estimated to be in excess of local require¬ 
ments until the end of the crop year, and the other was the removal of all boats, 
capable of carrying 10 passengers or more, from those parts of the delta consi¬ 
dered vulnerable to invasion. 

8. BmUL of Bice.—The preliminary arrangements 
removal of stocks of rice and paddy were completed by the 
1942, and the agents appointed by Government commenc.ed their 
Initially the maximum price to be paid was fixed at the market pnoe then 
prevailtog pins 10 per cent, but subsequently, early in May, the P”?® 

was fixed*definitely at Rs. 6 a maund for rice; lator on, it was raised to Rs. 6/4/-^ 
Market prices were, however, rising and by the end of L* 

ceiling prices, with the result that large scale purchases practically cewed by tho 
end that month. Purchases on a small scale continued for some tune lor^r 
and finallv ceased in July when directions to this effect were issued. Thi 
quantity bought was not large—it did not exceed 40,000 
^ for errors in the estimated surplus formed a relatively small proportioD 

of the surplus supplies available in the districts concerned. 

4. It is difficult to estimate the effect of these purchwet on prices, but in 
view of the relatively smell amount bought it was probably n^ great. But 
the purchases svnchronised w.ith a sharp upward movement in e i«ioe ev 
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September the price had ateadied itself and in October stood at Be. 8/8/0. The 
middle of November was, however, mabked by another violent movement whidi 
carried the price to Bs. 12/8/0 a maund early in Janu^ 1948. level thus 
reached was without precedent. It had not been so high even during the boom 
period after the end of the last war. 

12. The unusual character oi the rise .in price from May 1042 onwards was 
not a phenomenon peculiar to Bengal, but was a feature of ttie markets in 
other important rice producing areas of the country. Burma had fa-llan and 
to expected that a keen and pressing demand should arise from places 
like ^ylcm and Western Lidia, which were dependent to a lar ge extent on 
sup^es from Burma. There can be no doubt that purohasbs were being made 
m order to meet these demands in a market where the progrese of the war made 
sellers who could afford to wait reluctant to sell. An officer of the Government 
of India who was in^ close touch with the rice markets in Bengal at this time 
described the situation in these terms: “Cultivators on the one hand were 
becoming very cautious and unwilling seUers, and speculators on the other hand, 
were operating on a larger scale than in normal times and circumstances, with 
only one consequence, a steady rise in prices*'. 

18. We give below figures of imports and exports of rice into and from 
Bengol during the first seven months of the years 1941 and 1942. 
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66 
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82 
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15 
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0 
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11 
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8 
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g 
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It will be noticed that while imports during the first seven months of 1942 were 
less than during the coneaponding period of 1941 by nearly 800,000 tons, expofis 
during tile same period increased from 186,000 tons in 1941 to 819,000 tons in 
1942. The result of this decrease in imports and increase in exports wss that 
a net import figure cf 296,000 tons in 1941 was changed into a net export figure 
of 185,000 tons in 1942. 

During the last five months of the year 1942, exports daoreasad and were 
only 000 tons. It will be recalled that exports, except under permit, were 
^hibited by the Bengal Government in July, the exact date being the 16th 
July 1942. Imports daring ihMe months were also small, amounting to 27,000 
tons. 
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The increase in the escorts during the first sevcai months of 1942, •a 'GOnt' 
pared with the corresponding period of 1941, affords a chie to the increase in tlw 
price of rice which took place in Bengal in April-June, 1942. This was no dotfftt 
due to the increased demand from those areas which had suffered more savereljl 
than Bengal W the loss of the imports of rice from Burma. It is true tiiat the 
imports into Bengal during the first seven months of 1941 were higher than 
normal owing to the poor aman crop reaped in December 1940. But even if 
allowance is made for this it seems clear that external demand had increased 
as compared with available supply, and it was this increase in the export 
demand which caused prices to rise in Bengsd. 

14. The markets were in this condition when, in June, the Ooveroment of 
Bengal decided to intervene and issued an order fixing, with effect from 1st 
July, maximum prices for medium and coarse rice in the Calcutta market. The 
wholesale price of coarse rice was fixed at Bs. 6/12/- per maund. Thia had 
been agreed upon as a suitable price in the course of discussions whiob had 
taken place several weeks earlier, but 'prices bad risen rapidly, partioularty 
between May and June, with &e effect that ^e rates fixed under the order 
provbd to be well below the market prices prevailing on the 1st July. Th» 
immediate effect of the price control order was that supplies disappeared from 
the Calcutta market. A similar position arose in the districts. It was re¬ 
ported that, in Howrah, the effect had been to drive imderground all the availal^ 
stocks of the controlled qualities and that food riots were apprehended. The 
District Magistrate had been compelled to seize stooks which were not being 
sold. Again, it was reported from the Burdwan Division that price oonteol hod 
completely broken down. The Divisional Gommiasioners protested a^dnst lAie 
system, and the rates, and pressed for the stoppage of uncontrolled exports 
fmm Bengal to areas outside the province. On the 16th July the Oovem* 
ment prohibited all exports of rice and paddy from the province except iindor 
permit. As we have noticed, a similar step was taken in other provinoes 
about the same time. On the 21st July, the Government of Bengal revised 
price control order and increased tiie statutory maximum prices by one rupee. 
It will be recalled that in March 1942 the Government of India, faced with 
similar difficulties, had raised the statutory maximtim price of wheat. In 
Bengal the increase in the statutory maximum price produced no result except 
that the price actually prevailing in the province '"advanced by almost exactly 
a rupee” 

16. At this point the stocks of "denial” rice proved most useful. * A portion 
of these stocks was moved into Calcutta and distributed, partly through con¬ 
trolled shops to the general public, partly through issues to employers of 
industrial l^iur who bad organized their own purchasing schemes, and partly 
through the Calcutta Corporation. To some extent this eased the situation, 
but the result was not sufficient to make the maximum statutory price effective. 
13ie Government then considered tiie abrogation of price control. Opinion, how¬ 
ever, differed and the final decision was that, although it would be inadvisable 
to withdraw the notification by which statutory maximum prices had been fixed, 
District Officers should he instructed not to enforce the control prices except in 
cases of gross profiteering. This decision was made known to the trade in¬ 
formally. The flow of supplies recommenced and prices steadied themselves. 
Four factors helped towa^s this temporary improvement: First, a large 
doorease in exports as a result of the embargo; secondly, the judirious use ct 
denial stooks; thirdly, good rain in September and October which inomised. 
deceptively as it turned out, that the atnan crop would be good; and, fourthly, 
the decision not to enforce price control. Supplies and prices appeared to hariw 
agrin naohed something Uke a state of equilibriuni. 

16. We shall describe later hmi this equilibrium wm again upset in tike last 
few weeks of 19tt snd the stage was set for the tragedy of 1948. We now 
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proceed to give a brief account of certain other developments which were taking 
place at this t-imw in Calcutta and which had a bearing on the course of events 
during 1948. 


C.— ^DlSTOlBOTlVB OBOANIZATIONS IN CALCUTTA. 

17. Early in the year 1042, w'hen the war position in the Far East had 
deteriorated, an exodus from Calcutta took place. Among the people who left 
were a large number of dealers engaged in the wholesale and retail supply of 
•foodstuffs. The disappearance of these shopkeepers and the consequent diffi¬ 
culty in buying supplies added to the nervous'ness of labour in the city and the 
surrounding industrial area. It was important that the morale of &e labour 
force should be maintained and regular attendance at the factories ensured. 
The Provincial Qovemment, therefore, advised large industrialists to undertake 
the supply of foodstuffs for their own employees, it was in this way that 
employers' grain shops came into existence. In July and August 1942, when 
rice was in short supply in Calcutta, it was apparent that something more was 
necessary than a c^ain of employers grain shops, each purchasing its own 
requirements in a highly competitive and speculative market. At this stage 
“the Bengal Chamber of Commerce Foodstuffs Scheme" was brought into being 
with the approval of the Government of Bengal. Though the scheme was admi¬ 
nistered by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, its purpose was, and still is. 
the supply of essential items of fond to the grain shops of industrial concerns 
which are members of or connected with the Chamber. In August 1942 the 
scheme catered for approximately .500,000 employees, exclusive of dependants, 
while by December 1W2 the number had risen to 620,000, and the total number 
of persons served, including dependants, to approximately one million. 

18. In August 1942, iu a letter addressed to the Chamber, the Government 
of Bengal described their attitude to the scheme in tlie following terms: 


“Government agree that the maintenance of essential food supplies to the 
industrial area of Calcutta must be ranked on a very high priority among their 
war-time obligations, and welcome the decision of the Chamber to set up its 
own organization for the purchase and distribution of essential supplies for the 
industrial labour of its constituents. Government, for its part, will do all in 
their power to create the conditions under which essential supplies may be 
obtainable in adequate quantities and at reasonable prices. Direct provision 
of stocks from GeWernment sources must, how'ever, be regarded as an {^normal 
procedure, and the extent to which Government may be able to make such 
provision must depend upon circumstances". The letter also stated that the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
had been informed that comparable facilities would be afforded to them. 


19, Towards the end of 1942. organized industry was faced with the problem 
of how the^ steadily increasing cost of living of workers should be met—whether 
by increasing dearness allowances or by the subsidized provision of foodstuffs. 
Employers connected with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in consultation 
with the Goyeniment of Bengal, came to the conclusion that it was in the 
interests of their employees, and in conformity with Government’s price control 
and anti-inflationary policy, to compensate for further increases in the cost of 
living by supplying at least a portion of the essential food requirements of their 
employees at.subsidiEed ratM, rather than to give progressively larger dearness 
allowances. This policy was adopted. The Chamber end the Industrial Asso¬ 
ciations rroonunended tiiat employers should, ns far ns possible, keep cash 
dearness aflowances at the then existing levels, that compensation lor further 
nws mwiees should be in the fonn of the sale of foodstuffs at the controlled 
retail prioea of August 1043. and that employers should meet the difference 
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between these oontroUed prices and the actual cost. Tliis policj has hem con< 
tinned ever since and is still in operation. 

30. This was riie process by which an organization came into being for the 
purpose of protecting a considerable j)roportion of the population of Qreater 
Calcutta from the eSects of high prices and the short supply of food. The 
price of food consumed by this section of the popiflation of Greater Cidcutte 
was henceforth subsidized. 

21. An arrangement on somewhat similar lines to that of the Bengal Cham* 
ber of Commerce was also subsequently undertaken jointly by the Bengal 
Katioiial Chamber, the Marwari Chamber, the Indian Chamber, and the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. The labour force provided for was about 170,000. The 
Central and Provincial Govemmenta, the Bailways. the Fort Trust, the Calcutta 
Corporation, and other employers of labour alao arranged for the provision of 
supplies, at subsidized prices, to their employees. These numbered about 
300,000. 

22. The nucleus of another type of distributive organization alao made its 
appearance during this year. We have described already how during Auguat- 
Septemher, 1942, when supplies disappeared from the market in Calcutta, stocka 
of *‘denial" rice were moved in and distributed. It was at this time that the 
first "controlled shops" were started. These were shops approved by Govern¬ 
ment and through which stocks held by Government were issued to the genttral 
public in limited quantities, at controlled prices. One hundred such shops 
were opened, but with the improvement in supply towards the end of 
September and the beginning of October, the demand on these shops was 
not heavy, and it was not found necessary at that time to increase their number. 
Earlier in the year a scheme had also been prepared for the distribution of food 
in the event of an emergency caused by air-raids. This scheme provided for the 
ntilization of certain selected shops in the main markets, described as "approved 
tnarketa", for the sale of foodgrains from Government stocka, and was put, into 
operation early in 1948. 

D— Shoh’tagb of wheat 

28. The population of Greater Calcutta and other industrial areas in Bengal 
is not composed entirely of persons whose staple diet is rice. A considerable 
proportion of the industrial population consists of people drawn from other 
provinces whose staple foodgrain is wheat. Bengal produces very little wheat, 
and during the five years endii^g 1941-2, import'^d from outside the province on 
an average 21,000 tons a month. Of this, about 18,000 tons were required to 
meet the needs of Greater Calcutta. During the closing months of 1942, the 
Rupph steadily decreased, and this continued during the early months of 1943. 
The following table shows the quantities of wheat imported into Bengal from 
other provinces and from overseas dtiring the last five months of 1942 and the 
first six months of 1948: — 
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The tzoveriimeat oi Beugal made repeated repreeentationfi to the Goveminent 
of Indie as regards tjhe supplies of wheat, and in November 1912, tin ' Whart 
Commissioner was informed that, if supplies could not be seouied, tha Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal could not accept responsibility for any oonsequenoe to the 
industrial areas of Calcutta and any damage to the war effort that might ensue. 
As we have already seen, difficulties had arisen in the principal wheat maikets 
of Northern India, and adequate supplies were not forthcoming. Statutory ptioe 
control had failed and purchases could not be made except in violation of the 
law. The significance of this shortage of wheat in Greater Calcutta waa that 
it increased the consumption of rice at a time when it was becoming dear j&at 
the aman crop had failed and an acute shortage of rice was imminent. It also 
undoubtedly increased the general feeling of uncertainty as regards food 
supplies. 


E.-^The failure of the amak crop 


24. The season of the aman drop of 1942, that is the crop which would pro¬ 
vide the main suppiv oi rice for the year 1^3, did not open propitiously. In 
June rain was needed in most parts of the province, the monsoon having 
been late in establishing itself; and, although rain was more plentiful in July, 
still more was needed. Cultivation had been delayed and the aman seedlin]p 
were suffering from drought in many places. The prospeote, however, improved 
in August, and in September rain benefited the crops throughout the province. 
Taking the season as a whole the weather was not favourable, particularly in 
West Bengal—the most important rice producing area in the province. 

25. It was at this stago that West Bengal was visited by a great natural 
calamity, a calamity which took a heavy toll of life and brought acute distcesa 
to thousands of homes. On the morning of October 16, 1942, a oyclone of great 
intensity accompanied by torrential rains, * and followed later in the day by 
three tidal waves, struck the western distncts of the province. The tidal waves 
laid waste a strip of land about 7 miles wide along the coast in the districts of 
MidnapcRre, and the 24-ParganBs, and caused similar damage to an area 8 
miles wide along the banks of the Hooghly, the Bupnarayan, the Tfald l , the 
Basulpur rivers. Another effect of the tidal waves, reinforced by heavy rain, 
was to push up the water level in the northern reaches of the rivers, tineieby 
causing extensive floods. The effects of the cyclone itself and the torrentufl 
rains which accompanied it were felt over a very wide area though in different 
degrees of intensity. The severest loss of life and damage to property occurred 
in the southern parts of ttie two districts already mentioned, that is, in the 
areas nearest to the sea. In areas more distant from the coast, there was little 
or no loss of life but crops and property were damaged and communicationa 
interrupted. It is estimated that the total area affected was 8,200 square miles, 
of which 450 square miles were swept by the tidal waves, and 400 square 
affected by floods. Throughout this large area the standing aman crop, which 
was then flowering, was in large meastire damaged. In the worst affected areas 
it was not only the standing crops which were destroyed; reserve stocks of the 
previous crop in the hands of cultivators, consumers, and dealers were also lost. 

26. After the cyclone came crop disease. We have been told by several 
witnesses about the damage caused by fungus and "root-rot”. The Qovwnment 
of Bengal have stated; that their effects were even more serious to the outturn 
than the damage caused by the oyclone. The aman crop reaped at the end of 
1942 was thus seriously short. As we have seen in an earlier chapter the 
crop was aufleient. on an average of ^le five yeMs preceding 1948, to provide 
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aiwut d8 weeks’ supply for the pzoTinoe. During this ^ear the on^ was 
sufficient for only about 29 weeks. 

f .— ^Mabxbi ooKnmoHB at the end or 1942 

27. Shortly after the ooourrenoe of the cyclone became known to the publiot 
the trade in Bengal realized that a short dop was certain. The immediate result 
WAS a resumption of the upward movement in prices which, starting in Febmazy, 
1942, had gained momentum in May, and had been temporarily arcestM 
during September and October. A. report written at the time describes 
this rise in the following terms: *‘^e price of rice and paddy rose 
abruptly throughout Cent^ and Western Bengal (except for Oontoi sub¬ 
division, Midnapore) and to a lesser extent in the distncts of Soutiiem Bengal, 
and was between Bs. 12 and Bs. 16 per maund according to quality, with isola^ 
transactions at higher rates. The rise appears to have been due principally to 
heavy buying, entirely unco-ordinated and to a large extent manifestly specu¬ 
lative, which began about the middle of November, and seems to have reached 
its peak in the first week of this month (December 1942)”. A fortnight later, 
the following was reported: “Prices of agricultural produce appear to have 
declined in &e Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, though they are s^ veiy 
hi^. They have reached alarming figures in Bajashahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
dirisions. The gravity of the situation is emphasized in (Commissioners’ reports, 
and it is pointed out that, tinless some improvement takes place, there is a 
danger of resort to violence as a result of shortage and high prices”. The 
swiftness with which the rise of prices was taking place may be seen from the 
following table which shows the course of prices m one of the markets of the 
Burdsmn districi:— 


Date 


ICativt piioe 
porniaund of 

18th Kovnabar 1842 * 

• 

medium rloe 

Re. A. V. 

7 8 0 

tMh . 

• 

10 8 0 

2iid Deoember 

• 

11 8 0 

7th •. 

• 

14 0 0 


28. A review of the conditions imveuling in the markets of Bengal early in 
December 1942 is contained in a note prepared at that time by the CSvil Supplies 
Department of the Gbvemment of Ben^, which runs as follows:— 

"*Preaent aituation. —^Hlgh prices are running from Howrah to places across 
Western Bengal, with local high spots at places like IMnajpur wHoh have easy 
means of transport to Calcutta and so can be quickly drawn upon. 

Thoe ace high |»ioed areas in one or two districts where high prices are 
probably due to po(W crop. 

Causes—I. PayohologiaA. —(i) Depressing reports regarding crop forecast, 
(ii) Fears as to the result of the Midnapore cyclone and exaggerated statements 
as to its effects on the supply position of the im>vinoe as a whole, (iii) Fro- 
paganda, sometimes perhaps interested, in certain trade circles, out 

that tiie coming crop was going to be ’worst for the last 20 years* (iv) Exagge¬ 
rated reporte of exports from Bengal, (v) Fear of Foodgrains Control Order. 

« • • * • • ^ 

m. Supply position.—Bestriction on export from Midnapore. (ii) Obstim- 
tion to transport in the Emti Canal, (ii^ Comparative difficulty of transport 
from south Calcutta and comparative ease of transport from no^ of Calcutta. 
(Iv) Late iransplanfatiaKi and confequent laie arrival of new crop in Western 
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In the result, both rural population generally in surplua was and large 
aections of the population in u^an areas were being supplied from tiieir 
existing stocks, e.g., labour of industrial area, employees of crmuneroial finna. 
and khas holders who had bought stocks previously. The actual ruling prices 
were therefore chiefly affecting that portion of the population which had to buy 
from hand to moutu but they were suffering great hardships. This was pro* 
bably the reason why despite higher prices there was by no means universal 
distress’'. 

29. The evidence presented by these contemporary documents leaves no 
room for doubt that the upheaval in the Bengal markets towards the end of 
1942, was due to the fact that in November and December of that year, that 
is, before the bulk of the aman crop had been reaped, unusual purchases were 
being made by persons who were convinced, quite correctly, that the yield of 
the aman crop would be so short and stocks in hand so low, that a onsis in 
supply was inevitable and was fast approaching. There is also evidence 
that such purchases were not confined to Bengal, but extended to the 
adjoming areas of Bihar and Orissa. Beports received at the time by the Bihar 
Government showed that a large number of buyers from Bengal were advancing 
money on standing crops at the end of November in the bordering districts of 
Bihar, and officers in these districts reported great uneasiness and impending 
trouble in consequence. In a letter addressed to the Government of India 
shortly after these events, the Government of Bihar reported tiiat "there was 
a rush to corner supplies and withhold them from the provincial markets in 
order to smuggle them, in defiance of the provincial embargo, to the more 
attractive markets across the border.” The Government of Orissa have told 
us that this was happening at the same time in Orissa also. 

30. It was at this stage, when all the elements of the crisfe which finally 
overwhelmed Bengal had gathered, that the enemy took a hand. The first air¬ 
raid on Calcutta took place on the 20th December and wns followed by raids 
on the 22nd, 28rd, 24th and 26th. There were further raids in January. The 
military value of the raids proved to be negligible. Their effect on civilian 
morale was not considarable and proved to be temporary. But one of the im¬ 
portant effects of the air-raids was the closing down of a large number of food- 
grain shops. On the 27th December, the Government of Bengal, in order to 
maintain the distribution of supplies in Calcutta, were reluctantly compelled 
to requisition stocks from wholesale dealers and from that moment the ordinary 
trade machinery could not be relied upon to feed Calcutta. The crisis had 
begun. 



CHAPTBB VL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CBIIHS IN BENGAL 

A.— Natubs of tbb OBISIS 

1. It is necessaiy befcn:e proceeding further with om' narrative to take stock 
of the situation prevailing in Bengal at the beginning of 1948. The primary 
element in that situation was the failure of the aman crop. This, however, was 
not neoessarily in itself an unmanageable problem. An even more serious failure 
had occurred only two years before in 1941, and had led to nothing more 
serious than a state of scarcity which was successfully alleviated by the usual 
relief measures. The necessary flow of supplies to the areas affected by the 
shortage was maintained, and supplies were available at prices which the bulk 
of the poorest classes of the population could afford to pay. This did not happen 
in 1943. Wherein lay the difference between 1941 and 1943? The answ’er is 
twofold: firet, a serious diminution occurred in the sources from which a 
shortage in production was normally met; and secondly, the normal machinery 
for the distribution of supplies was out of order. 

2. It was not only the yield of the omen crop which was short; the carry¬ 
over was also short. Thus, the stock of all rice in Bengal at the beginning 
of 1948, was considerably smaller than in 1941. This was primarily the 
consequence of the heavy drain on stocks during 1941, and to some extent also 
to a decrease of imports and an increase of exports which occurred during 1942. 
It was, therefore, clear that, from the supply aspect alone, 1943, promised to 
be a more difficult year than 1941. In an earlier chapter we came to the con¬ 
clusion that the total supply of rice in Bengal during 1943, was probably 
sufficient for about 49 weeks, which meant an absolute deficiency of supply of 
about three weeks’ requirements. A deficiency of this order involve.s a more 
serious difficulty in distribution than appears at first sight. Broadly speaking, 
there are three classes of consumers. First, the non-producers; secondly, the 
producers who do not grow sufficient for fheir own needs; and, thirdly, the 
producers who grow quantities which are more than sufficient for their own 
needs. The third class of consumers would not themselves go short because 
even in a year of shortage they would retain sufficient for their own needs 
throughout the year and probably in addition a reserve which they are 
flccustomed to keep. In these circumstances an over-all shortage does not 
correctly indicate the degree of shortage in the supply available to the first 
two categories. A hypothetical example will illustrate this point. Suppose 
60 per cent, of the population consists of producer-consumers who are self- 
auffletont in rice, and that the remaining 50 per cent, are non-producer-con- 
eumers. Also suppose tiiat' the weekly consumption of the entire population is 
Y, tons and the total supply available for the year is 49 xY tons instead of 
62 xY, tons. If the producer-consumers retain qn amount equal to their 
consumption for 62 weeks the amount available for the non-producer-oonsumers 
ii 49xY tons miniu 52XJr_tons, that is 40 y J tons. The supply therefore 
tTulable for non-producer-consumers is sufficient for 46 weeks and not for 
52 weeks, that is, a shortage of 6 weeks’ supply. Moreover, the shortage would 
be mater than this if the producer-consumer, who grows more rice than he 
needs for his own consumption, kept a reserve. Thus, it follows that even 
if .all producers sold their entire stocks without retaining a reserve for con¬ 
sumption after the next harvest and even if stocks so placed on the market 
were evenly distributed to all consumers, the latter would not have scenred 
Ih^ normal requirements in full. 
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0. The state of supply was such th^ etan if mackefc oonditMOi mM 
uonnal, prices were bouna to rise and dif^ulties were bound to be eiqierieBoed 
in niaintaining an adequate dow of supplies to the consumer. Market ooodi* 
tions were, however, not normal. The most obvious symptom of the uahealti)|y 
conditions which had arisen was the movement of pnees during 1042, and the 
level reached at the end of that year. In January 1941, the wholesale prtee 
ot coarse rice at Calcutta was Bs. 6/8/> per maund, and it rose to Bs. 7/1/* 
by July 1941. In January 1942, the price was Bs; 5/10/- per maund, md 
it cose to Bs. 8 per maund by July 1942, even though there was no quest^ 
at that time of the province being short of rice. In January 1943, the prioe 
was Bs. 12/8/' per maund. What would it be in July 1048? 

4. This was not a problem to be solved by any simple rule of three. It was 
a question of the psychology of millions of producers, traders, and conaumera. 
The life of the community depended on the producer, who had a siuplris, placing 
on tee market, more quickly than in normal times, ijl his produce in exoms 
of what he required for seed and the maintenance of his family, without retain¬ 
ing for himself even the usual carry-over beyond tee next hugest. But with 
conditions as they werd, his natural instinct was to assure his own safety by re¬ 
taining an even Iwger carry-over than usual. And what was safe was also likely 
to prove profitable, for prices were rising. He had sold his surplus at the usual 
time iu the previous year and had found that the trader who bought from him, 
had made a larger profit than usual, which he could have secured for himself 
if he had waited. He probably argued that he would not make tee same mistake 
again. The traders no doubt argued likewise. The petty mwchant was tempted 
to wait for a better price from the big merchant, and the big merchant 
from the bigger merchant. The fact that prices had risen abnormally and were 
still rising was sufficient to diminish both the volume and the rate of flow of 
supplies through tee market. In such a situation, prices must rise even more 
sharply tl^an before in order to overcome these *‘resistances*’. 

5. It was imperative that the flow of supplies from the producer to the 
consumer should be maintained; and it was equally imperative that {Hrioes 
should not be allowed to rise much further. Failure in either respect would 
entail widespread starvation. A situation bad already arisen in which it infimed 
certain that the normal operation of the trade machinery would fail to secure 
one or other of these results, if not both. Hence the crisis. 

B.— CONTHOLLED PBOCURBMBNT 

6. The abnormal rise in prices in the latter half of November and December 
caused concerii and the Bengal Government decided that steps must be 
taken to reduce the price level. The key to the situation was tee Calouito 
maricet, because prices in that market govern prices throughout tee 
province. They, teerefore, visualized the remedy in the first instance, as 
one of checking speculation and restoring healthy conditions in the Calcutta 
market. The process was later described as “breaking the Calcutta martot”. 
The question was the method by which this was to be brought about. Statutory 
price control had been tried and had failed. A simple order to the trade not 
to buy or to sell above a prescribed price, would only make conditions in tee 
maiket worse, but experience had shown teat the use of the “denial** 
stocks had helped to check the rise in prices. The Government proceeded to 
build on tee results of this experience. They therefore undertook their fir»t 
procurement scheme. 

7. The area selected for the procurement operations was the Baiteahi 
Didsion in Northern Bengal—an aren wfiieli was normally surplus and wliibb 
had not been affected by the cyclone. Exports of rice and paddy ftom the Dlril- 
aion were prohibited except under permit, with effect from the ’22nd DeoemtHO’ 
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and Distriei Officers were directed to commence buying operetioiu tbxou|^ iooel 
trmdm. l&e totel quantity to be purchased was fixed at 2 lakhs of ma und a 
(dboui 7,400 toms) and each district was given a quota out of this axnoui^. 
Ceiling prices ware fixed within which pur^ases should be made and Dutzid 
QfBoass were inlozmed that, if necessary, requisitioning was to be resorted to 
tin quota fixed lor the district had been procured. &e scope of the scheme 
was naturally limited by the purpose for which it was framed. District 
Officers were told that riie operations were not intended to enable them to 
build stocks for their own districts, and they would not be permitted to iwimo* 
bilise stocks for local purposes, except with previous sanction. All rice and paddy 
acquired were to be sent to Calcutta, with the exception of a limited quantity 
in^ded for Darjeeling. This scheme was abandoned on the 0th Jwuaip, 
.because the situation following the air-raids on Calcutta demanded a more oom- 
{neheiuive measure. By that time District Officers had purchased about 2,800 
tons against the target of 7,400 tons. 

8. Air-raids on Calcutta took place on the 20th, 22nd, 2Srd, 24th, and 
26th December 1942. The first raid had comparatively little disturbing effect, 
but evacuation began on a small scale on the 22nd and increased in volume 
until the 24th and 26th, after which there was little further exodus. The most 
importmt effect, however, of the raids was the closing down of a considerable 
niunber of foodgrain shops and the consequent interruption to the city’s food 
supplies. At first immediate needs were met from air-raid reserves. The 
opening of cl(»ed shops in the markets was also tried, but this yielded little 
result as the shopkeepers had either removed or sold their stocks before leaving. 
Finally, on the S^th December, it was decided to requisition stocks in the city 
and to distribute them through controlled shops and “approved” markets. 

9. Having been compelled to requisition stocks in Calcutta, the Bengal 
Government came to the conclusion that urgent steps would have to be taken 
to Twa in tain supplies; and they therefore proceeded to tmdertake procurement 
operations on a more extensive scale than had been contemplated in December. 
The second scheme came into operation on the 9th January, and the monthly 
requirements were assessed at 3 lakh maunds of rice (11,(^1 tons) and 4«5 lakh 
maunda of paddy (16,682 tons). Purchases on this scale, the Bengal Qovemment 
thought, could not be made by District Officers. They therefore selected seven 
agents from the trade and allotted to them areas in which to make their pur¬ 
chases. The maximum prices at which purchases were to be made were 
prescribed and District Officers were directed to warn all dealers in the buying 
areas that their licences would be cancelled and their stocks requisitioned if 
they bought above the Government buying rates. This direction, it may be 
incidentally noted, wds inconsistent wi^ the policy already adopted, namely 
that a legally prescribed maximum was not to be enforced on the transactions 
of private tirade. A dealer who could not buy above the maximum rates fixed 
for Government purchases, except at the risk of the cancellation of his licence 
and the requisitioning of his stocks, was just as-effectively subject to price 
control as if he had been liable to prosecution for a breach of a statutory order 
fixing maximum prices. But this inconsistency was'unavoidable. As a letter 
sent out to District Officers on the 9th January said, the agents appointed by 
Government were unlikely to obtain the quantities of grain which Government 
required, unless competitive buying was prevented as far ns po.s8ib1e. It was 
aoon found that the warning did not suffice to protect the agents against competi¬ 
tive buying. Embargoes were, therefore, placed round the buying areas, prohi¬ 
biting export except under permit. Similar embargoes were also placed round 
the non-buying areas in order to protect these areas against speculative buying. 
'All these measures proved of no avail. The agents were not successful in 
purohaaing the quantities required and the system was abandoned on the 17th 
February. The quantity purchased between the 10th January and the 17tii 
February was only about 2,200 tens. 
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10. Early in January the Bengal Government appointed a Foodgraina 
chasing Officer. His functions generally were to supervise vaA ccaxted the 
activities of the buying agents and regulate the issue of eapcnrt permits from 
districts from which exports were restricted. On the abandonment of the 
system of buying through trade agents, the procurement system consisted 
solely of the Foodgrains Purchasing Officer taking offers direct from the trade. 
The embargoes round the buying areas were maintained so as to enable the 
Purchasing Officer to combat competitive buying by control over exports from 
these areas. The non-huying areas also continued to be protected by loos^y 
administered embargoes on exports. The pace of purchases by the Foodgrains 
Purchasing Officer was, however, too slow. He bought only about 3,000 tons 
between the 16th February and the 11th March. 

C.—‘ ‘Db-controi.’ ’ 

11. The failure of successive schemes of procurement was accompanied by 
a steady rise in the price of rice, a diminution, week by week, in visible stocks, 
and signs of increasing panic in Calcutta. On the 4th January 1943, the price 
of coarse rice had dropped to Bs. 11/4/- a maund following sales by shopkeepers 
who left the city after the air-raids. On the 2Uth January, the price had moved 
up to Rs. 12/8/-, on the 3rd February to Es. 13/2/-, on the 17th February to 
Es. 13/12/-, and it reached Es. 15 per maund on the 3i'd March. 

12. We have made a detailed study of the relevant trade statistics and the 
information supplied by the Government of Bengal about the movement of 
supplies throughout 1943 into Bengal from outside the province as well as in 
and out of Calcutta. We append to this report a note showing the results of 
I'lir analysis.^ These show that the net receipts into Calcutta during January 
and February 1943 were approximately 7,000 tons in each of these two months. 
This was only a fraction of the normal monthly requirements. Wheat also 
was in short supply and this added to the demand for rice. There is no doubt 
that the stocks in Calcutta at the beginning of the year were much smaller 
than in previous years, and that these were being consumed far more rapidly 
than they were being replaced. By .the beginning of March, stocks were down 
to such a low level that it looked as if the city must starve within a fortnight, 
unless large supplies arrived quickly. Thus by early March the crisis had 
become acute in Calcutta. 

13. As wc have explained, it was imperative, at the beginning of 1943. that 
the dow of supplies to the consumer should be maintained and that prices 
should not be allowed to rise still further. Up to this point the Bengal (iov- 
emment were attempting to achieve both these objects. Bu€ they had failed. 
A breakdown in the supplies for Calcutta appeared imminent. A vital decision 
on policy had to be reached, and reached quickly. Was it practicable to hold 
prices and to maintain the flow of supplies? If it were not,—and the state of 
Calcutta appeared to show that it was not—^what was to be done? Two courses 
were open. One was to intensify the policy of controlled* procurement, hold 
prices rigidly, and pass over from reliance on voluntary sales to coercion, to 
whatever extent was necessary, to secure supplies at a price determined by 
Government. This meant seeking out stocks wherever they were held whet her 
by traders or producers, and requisitioning those stocks not sold voluntarily. 
The other course was to allow prices to rise and to secure stocks by pur¬ 
chase in the market and by imports from other provinces, in the hope that 
it would be possible by the use of such stocks to moderate prices as had 
been done by the use of the “denial” stocks in the previous year. The Bengal 
Government carefully considered the pros and eon* of both these courses. 
Bisks were inherent in both. The former involved widespread and highlv ortra- 
nixed coercion. Were the administrativ e resources of the Government eoiial to 
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]bhe task? If coercion failed, it wovld drive stocks even deeper underground, 
lead to disorders in the districts, and a oomplejie break-dovm in Calcutta. On 
the other hand, Uie latter, vm., de-control, particularly if it were not possible to 
acquire stocks sufficient to enable a moderating edeot to be produced on jMrioas, 
might result in prices rising to a level at which widespread famine would be 
inevitable. The probable consequences of both courses were recognised. 
Before a conclusion was reached. Commissioners and District Officers were 
consulted on the issue of coercion. With one exception, they were of opinion 
that measures which would probably involve the use of force were not practicable 
and would not produce sufficient supplies. 

14. The Government of Bengal then made their choice. The decision was 
taken to abrogate any vestige of price control, and it was announced publicly 
on the 11th March in the following terms:-— 

"Vo Price Ooatrol in Whoienle Bice and Pad<!^ Markete" 

“To clear up misapprehensions which are still impeding the flow of paddy 
and rice into the markets, the Bengal Government declare categorically that 
there is and will be no statutory maximum price for wholesale transactions 
in paddy and rice. Both cultivators and traders are free to bring their grain to 
the market without fear of having it taken from them at a price to which they 
do not agree. No trader who has declared \iis stock under the Foodgraint 
Control Order will be compelled to part with it below the prevailing market 
price. 

“(ii) The Bengal Government, in full accord with the Government of India, 
adhere to the policy of buying as much rice and paddy as possible by free 
market operations in order to secure the best use of the resources of the pro¬ 
vince aud their most equitable distribution. 

“(iii) The clear abrogation of any vestige of price control iu the primary 
wholesale market does not imply unrestricted profiteering. (Government's own 
operations as buyer and seUer coupled with the removal of the black market 
are in their opinion most likely to be successful in moderating prices, at a reason¬ 
able level; but to prevent buying at reckless prices by wealthy arera the 
embargoes prohibiting the movement of paddy and rice from one area in the 
province to another will remain in force, ^e Government itself takes the 
responsibility for the movement of paddy or rice to deficit areas.” 

16. Earlier in the year, the Central Government made a similar decision as 
regards the control of wheat prices. Arrangements had been made for the 
shipment of substantial quantities of wheat to India and at the end of Janusoy 
194.9. the statutory maximum prices for wheat which had been imposed in 
December 1041, were withdrawn. At this time the Government of India were 
of the opinion that prices should not be regulated by statutory control but by 
other methods. The decision reached by the Government oi Bengal was, there¬ 
fore, in accord with the policy of the Government of India at the time, and 
was indeed taken with their approval. 

16. Simultaneously with the announcement of de-control, District Cffioeif 
were directed to ejq>lain the policy to grain dealers iu their dis^icts and inform 
them that Government’s object wm to buy considerable quantities of rice 
paddy. Dishciot Officers were also told to purchase without limit of price any 
rice and paddy oSored to them in the first three days, up to a limit of 20,(XX> 
znannda; and aftw that, to report all offers to the Fo^grains Purchasing Oflioer 
for Ua ordeta. They were further directed to explain the measures which 
Government were taking to the public at large, through influential persons 
timra^umt the distriois. 

17. The immediate effect of de-control was an increase in the volume ot 
suppHes purehaaed by Government. ^Between the 12th and the 81st March, the 
ioM pusohases made by the Foodgrains Purchasing Officer, direct or thcou^ 
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Datriot Oificert, exceeded 17,000 tons. This was much more tiiaa whet hed 
purchased between the 22nd December 1042 and the 17th February 1048 under 
three different systems of procurement. The effect was, however, te mpor ary, 
and the rate of purchase subsequenUv slowed down. Purchase made from 1st 
April to the end of August amounted to only about 18,000 tons. 

18. Prices, as had been expected, rose sharply. The following table shows 
how the price of coarse rice rose in Calcutta from Bs. 16 on the 8rd Maroh to 
Rs. 30/10/- on the 17th May:— 

Date Price 

per meimd 


3rd Maroh 

1948 



16 

0 

0 

17th „ 

S» 



19 

6 

0 

23nd 

f» 



21 

4 

0 

8Mh „ 

99 



22 

0 

0 

5th April 

99 



21 

3 

0 

12th „ 

fp 



20 

7 

0 

19th ., 

9 > 



19 

6 

0 

26th ,. 

99 



21 

0 

0 

3rd May 

99 



21 

1 

0 

lOth „ 

99 



26 

0 

0 

17th „ 

99 



80 10 

0 


Prices in all the markets in Bengal were rising similarly. The following table 
gives the min imum price per maund of rice rwing in the last week of each 
mouth in five districts: 


Month 

1 

Khulna 

1- 

Burdwan 

1- 

Rajahahi 

i - r 

Faridpur 

Tipperah 

(Bmunan- 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

baria) 

6 

1943 

f _ 

Rs, a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Rh. a. p. 

Ra. a p. 

Ba. a. p. 

January . 

10 6 0 

11 12 0 

13 4 0 

12 4 0 

9 8 0 

Febniary ..... 

12 8 0 

13 8 0 

18 8 0 

13 2 0 

12 0 0 

Maroh ...... 

18 12 0 

20 6 0 

18 0 0 

25 0 0; 

20 0 0 

April . 

22 8 0 

28 8 0 

20 0 0 

24 0 0 

31 0 0 

May . 

30 0 0 

29 12 0 

26 6 0 

31 0 0 < 

26 0 0 


19. The prices mentioned in the foregoing table are the minimiiyn ruling 
prices. Actual prices were often higher and supplies were not always available 
for purchase even at these high prices. The effects of the high prices were 
felt throughout Bengal. On the 18th of May, the Commissioner of Burdwan 
Division reported: “Economic conditions approaching a crisis. Bice out of reach 
of the poor. Bice should be imported if the people are not to starve". A 
picture of the conditions developing in the Chittagong Division is given by the 
report from local oflBcers, some of which we extract below. 

11th May 1948.—Price of rice rose to Ba. 48 per maund in Nonkhali bu# 
has come down again. Famine conditions pmva&ing among certain percentage 
of the population in Chittagong district, mgfa prices keeping people on one 
meal. 
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29tii May lMe3.—^Many people starvmg in Chittagong diatriot owing to hi|^ 
firieea. Hrat gru^ Idtehen started in Chittagong. 

11th June 1948.—^No fall of prioes in Chittagong or Noa^ali. Definite oases 
of deaths from starvation throughout Chittagong and number of living skele* 
tona increasing. Soup kitchens have already been started in acute st^ation 
areas. 15 kitchens are feeding 1,500 persons daily. Scarcity should be declared. 

Gruel ki^ens start working in Noakhali. 

38th June 1948.—Number of destitutes in town increased. Eleven deaths 
in streets. 

Thus, towards the end of the second quarter of 1948, famine had begun in 
parts of Bengal. 



OHAFrEB vn—SUPPLIES PBOM OUTSIDE BENGAL 
A.— Natdbx or tbb pbobliu 

1. Bengali always a net importer of wheat, was in the course of the 
decade preceding 194h, also becoming a net importer of rice. During tte 
closing months of 1942 and in January and February 194S, arrivals of wheat into 
Bengal were much below requirements and were causing great anxiety. The 
oonsumers of wheat are largely concentrated in Greatw Calcutta where the 
shortage of rice became acute early in March 1948. There was therefore, urgent 
need for imports of both rice and wheat. They were needed not merely tor 
making good the shortage which had arisen. What was even more important, 
they were urgently needed in order to increase the stocks under the control of 
the Bengal Government, without which they were unable to check the dangerous 
rise of prices occurring in Bengal. 

2. Imports from outside India had, however, ceased and the movement 
of supplies within India across the hrofttiars of provinces and states bad been 
interrupted. We have described in Chapter IV the sequence of events which 
led to that situation. We saw that conditions had arisen in which the move* 
ment of supplies by the trade in accordance with effective market demand 
had become disorganised. The need for planning these movements had arisen. 
The capacity of Aurjdus areas to export and the need of deflmt areas to import 
had to be carefully assessed. The technique and organisation required for 
this purpose were being evolved, in so far as the movement of supplies across 
provincial and state frontiers was concerned, by the Central Government. 
But their arrangements were not complete by March, 1948, when the need 
for imports became acute in Bengal. We must, therefore, describe briefly 
the nature of the problem with which Government of India were faced and 
the arrangements they were making for solving the problem. 

3. The following iaUe shows the figures of net exports of rice from, and nel 
imnorts of rice into, different areas in India on an aver^fe of 5 years ending 
1941*42 * **“■ 


Bioa 


In tens of thousands of tens 


Net exports 


Orissa land Oartain Eaetem States) 18 
Oenteal Provinces (and Certidn Eastern 

• . . • . 16 

Sind . , IT 

Assam 2 

Punjab (and Statea) . . . i 


Natimporta 


Madras (and Travanoore and Ooahin) . 80 


Bombay (and Statea). ... 44 

Bihar ‘ .... 10 

United Provinces . ' . IT 

Bengal.14 

Hydaiabad.6 

Mysora ... 4 

Rnjputana Statea .... 8 

Central India States . • . . 1 


Nnrth.West IVontier Province . 1 

Delhi.I 

IM 
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The flutes in this table are not complete because thej take no account of 
the moyements by road and countzj'boat across provincial and state frontuna, 
and they also exclude imports from Nepal and by sea through certain maritime 
States. But they are adequate for our present purpose, which is to indicate the 
areas whidi were normally surplus and those which were normally deheit in 
rice, and the approximate magnitude of those surpluses and deficits. 

4. The experience of the previous five years suggested that the quantity of 
nee available from the surplus areas was between 500,000 and 600,000 tons, 
while the quantities required by the deficit areas amounted to 1*6 million tons. 
There was thus a gap of more than one million tons, which was normally covered 
by net imports but could not be so covered during 1948. Purchases on behalf of 
the Defence Services were increasing. Dining 1042>8 they exceeded 100,000 
tons and in 1048-4 were nearly 200,000 tons. To that extent, the pressure of 
the demand on supplies available f6r export was increasing. A system of 
planned movement of supplies, therefore, first of all involved a decision as to 
how much should be exported from each area, and how the total of the export¬ 
able supplies was to be allocated between deficit areas and the Defence 
Services. Decisions on these points were not a matter of mere arithmetic, 
because the outturn of crops varied from season to season; the carry-over was 
a significant factor moderating the effects of seasonal variations in production 
and this factor also varied; and lastly, the proportion of the supplies arriving 
in the markets nad become uncertain owing to abnormal disturbances in 
marketing conditions. Under these conditions it was extremely difficult to 
reach agreed deClttiuns. 

5. The following table furnishes, in respect of wheat, figures corresponding- 
to those for rice- — 


WHBAf 

Tn tens of thousandn of tons 


Net exports Net imports 


Punjab and States 

• 

• 

. 68 

■ Benjral .... 

• 

26 

Sind 



16 

Bombay (and Statea) 

• 

. 2? 

Central India Stntea . 

• 

- 

. 10 

Madras (and States) 


B 

United Provinoee 

• 

e 

. 8 

Rajpiftana Statea . 

• 

a 

Central Provinces 



2 

Biliar .... 

. 

T 


Delhi 

• 

4 

North-West Frontier Province. 

2 

Mysore 

. 

2 

Aasam . 

• • • 

■2 

Orissa . 

. 

1 

Hyderabad . 

• 

1 

103 


82 


On the basis of the experience of the five years preceding 1942-8, the aurplua 
areas were able to provide one million tons, while the deficit areas required 
820,000 tons. The demand of the Defence Servicer was, however, greater for 
wheat than for rice. This had risen to 300,000 tons during 1942-8 and nearly 
400,000 tons in 1948-4. * 
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6. Thou^ the production and coiutimptioa of millets in India an abrntt 
the same as those of wheat, the^y do not enter into tlto ]on§t distance trade of 
India to anything like the same extent, as wdl be seen frcnn the following table:— 

MnxETs 

In tens of thoamada of tona 


Net export! 




Net importe 


CenWel India States 

• 

, 

6 

Bombay (and States) 

8 

United Provinoes 

• 

• 

5 

Rajpotsaa States 

3 

Sind .... 

• 

. 

1 

Madras 

1 

Punjab (and Statee) 

• 

. 

1 

Delhi. 

1 

Hyderabad 

• 

, 

1 

Bihar ..... 

i 

Hsreore 

• 

• 

1 
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It was necessary, however, that the flow of these supplies should be main¬ 
tained and, in view of the rice shortage, increased as much as possible. 

7. The determination of the quantities to be exported from surplus areas 
and their allooation to deficit areas and to the Defence Services was only the 
first step towards a planned movement of supplies. Arrangements had to be 
made for these quantities to be purchased and distributed. The functions to 
be undertaken by the Central Government and by the Governments of ^e 
importing and exporting areas had to be agreed upon. The agencies to he 
amployed and the mode of their operation had to be settled. It was not unial 
these agencies wero established and were in proper working order that tiie 
movement of supplies could proceed according to plan. We shall now describe 
the successive stages in the evolution of the system of planned movement of 
supplies and the position reached by March 1948. 

B.— ^Thk b volution of the basic plan 

8. At the end of December 1941, a Wheat Commissioner for India was 
appointed, and on the 30th .Vpiil 1942, the Wheat Control Order was notified. 
In July 19^, a Civil Supplies Commisuoner for rice and other oomznodities 
was appointed. Before these officers could proceed to plan, their energies 
wpre^ occupied in making ad hoc arrangements for meeting the immediate 
prMsing difficulties of deficit areas. The first scheme for centralized purchase 
^foodgrains emerge* in September 1942, and was considered at the Sixth 
Frice Control Conference which met in tiiat month. The plan of aeiioin 
approved by this Conference was as follows: — 

(i) That in order to eliminate competitive bu 3 ring, exports of wheat from 
me surplus provinces ^ and states should be prohibited .except by a Central 
Goyerntnent organization which should purchase the requirements of the 
mlitaiy, labour, and the deficit provinces and states up to a pre-determined 
figure for each surplus province or state in consultation with the Provincial 
or the State Government concerned and arrange for tramsport; 

*|(ii) That the Central organization should make its purchases in the surplus 
provinces or states through agencies selected in consultation with ^e Provin¬ 
cial or the State Governments concerned; 

. fill) That. the Central carganization should conduct its purchase operations 
in dim ooUabaration with the price control authorities in the surplus provinces 
CM atatos and that the latter authorities should give the Centiral co^anization 
all possible assistonca in obtaining supplies at controlled rates; 

*^v) That na allocsting the supplies avaHable for dvil distribution, the 
Gentanl oigamsatkm, in oonsultetion with the Pkovindal GoveRmunts 
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Stetes should give prioiil^ to the requiraments o| laii* frioe sbofMi, oMtistnpMis* 
oO'KiitentiTe societies, industrial aseas, big mties, pubfio and glMMb 

where large xxiihtary works are under otaistiruotion; 

“(v) That the suppii^ allocated to a deficit provixioe or state should lie 
despatwed onl; to consignees approved by the Directed of Oivil Supplies or 
the Director himself in that province or state; 

“(vi) That in cidoulatmg the export quotas from the producing areas and 
the import quotas iot the consuming areas, the principle of ‘equahty ot sacri¬ 
fice’ should be borne in mind; in other words, the consumption in each area 
as revealed By the available data regarding normal production, receipts, sad 
despatches, would generally be subjected to the same percentage reduction 
(subject to variations in the case of particular areas in view of changes is 
population and other special circumstances) as that which the consumptioii in 
the country as a whole is likely to suffer owing to inadequacy of supplies... .** 

9. The system thus described, it will be noticed, applied specifically nr 
wheat. The Coul&icuoe also recommended the adoption of a similar qt^ema 
for the ‘’staple competitive loodgrains, namely, rice, jowar, bajra, ragi, barley, 
gram, and maize". But whereas m the case of wheat the whole of Izuua 
was regarded as one unit, and the responsibility was laid on the Centre for 
purebaung supplies liom surplus and allocating them to deficit areas and to 
the Defence Si^icet. the Go:^erence favoured the division of India into differ>- 
ent regions, and the treatment of each region as a unit for the ocoitrol of inter¬ 
provincial movements of staple loodgrains other than wheat. It was proposed 
that the "primary responsibility for distribution within each region" should be 
vested in the Begional Price and Supply Board, operating "either tluough its 
own machinery or tiiroagh the machinery of the Provincial Governments subject 
to the general direction of the Central Government". It was, however, realis¬ 
ed that it would be necessary to make purchases within one region for export 
to another, and the Conference recommended that such purchases should be 
made by the Central Government, or by the Provincial G^emment acting on 
behalf of the Central Government* These Begional Prices and Supply Boards 
had been oonstitub'd wly shortly before; and, though they performed gom«' 
useful co-ordinating functions, they did not in fact undertake the "priniaiy 
responsibility" for inter-provincial movements within the region as visualised 
At this Conference. 

10. On the 7tb October 1942, the Government of India addressed a lettei 
to the provinces outlining a scheme of co-ordinated purchases of foodgrains in 
sunluB provinces <n order to meet the requirements of the Defence Services 
and deficit provinces. The scheme followed, with certain modifications, the 
general outline of the recommendations of the Sixth Price Control Conference. 

11. On the 2lBt November the Government of India informed the Provindal 
Governments that they had decided to initiate a scheme whereby wheat would 
be purchased by a Centiral organization through selected agents, and the pro* 
duoe assigned importing centres. The grain would be consigned to the 
Provincial Director erf CivU Supplies or his nominee The Provincial Govern 
ments were told that they should keep the Wheat Commissioner informed oi 
their requirements, and he would meet their demands to the extent that supply 
was available. 

12. A separate Food De-oartment was established at the Centre on the 

2nd December IWS, and on the 14th of that month the first Food Conferenes 
met. The first item on its e^enda was "to frame agraed estimates of the food- 
gndn requirements and resources of the msin sdmmistrative sreas of the 
countvy, and to draw up a programme for the utilization of such stocks as may 
be available on the Imes best calculated to meet the most essential needs of 
the country; in other words to frame a quote programme for supplying iha 
deficit amaa**. * 
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18. When «he Confevance met, the wintor rice crop was bemg harvested 
ia some provinces and was still on the ground in others. The wheat crop had 
only recently been sown, and nothing could yet be predicted about its outturn. 
▲ rough cedculation of the requirements of deficit areas and the surpluses of tur* 
plus areas was made, and the result, which was as follows, caused scone dismay: 
^The shortage in rice alone is 19 lakhs of tons, assumii^ that Bengal gets no 
rice from outside. It Bengal has to get rice, the deficit is increased by the 
quantity that Bengal requires. The shortage in wheat is 4 lakhs of tons. But 
that only covers the uexi five months. This is the position based on the state¬ 
ments that have been made this morning". 

14. The refeience to the possibility of Bengal requiring imports of rice, it 
will be noticed, was couched in terms which indicated uncertainty. fWn 
what we have said about conditions in Bengal, this might appear suiprisittg, 
but it correctly refiecied the assessment which thoes present at the Conference, 
including the representatives of Bengal, made of the relative urgency of the 
need for imports of the several deficit areas. This fact is so important that we 
must explain the situation at the time in provinces other than Bengal. 

15. Bombay produced on the average of the five years ending 1941-2, 
760,000 tons of rice and consumed 1-05 million tons. If it received no imports, 
it would have to manage with, less than three-fourths of its normal supply. 
The dependence of Travancore and Cochin on imports was even greater. 
Madras was no less deficit than Bengal and had had a poor rice crop at the 
end of 1942. Bengal had experienced poor crops before and yet had imported 
relatively small quantities. Could it not manage this time without any 
imports? That was the general attitude. 

16. The case of Bengal for imports of wheat was qu|te clear; not so the 
need for imports of rice, in a situation which was apparently so much more 
serious for other deficit areas. The representatives of Bengal pressed their 
claim for wheat, made it clear that exports of rice were out of the question, 
and left open the possibility of the province requiring imports of rice ^o a 
later date. The Director of Civil Supplies, Bengal, said, "We do not require 
rice in the next few months, but statistically we are heavily in deficit for the 
o<»ning year". When a doubt was expressed about the correctness of the 
crop forecast, he added, "I should say at once that this is the first forecast, 
and the indications are that the final forecast is likely to be worse. 

17 The Conference also discussed the question whether purchases for 
export and for the Defence Services should be made in the provinces by on 
organization under Central control or by agencies set up by the Provincial 
Qovernments. Divergent views were expressed, end a conclusion was not 
reached on this important point. On the 2nd January 1943, the Provincial 
Governments were addressed by the Government of India on the subject. 
Pending a decision as to whether the buying organization should be Central or 
Provincial, the proinces were directed to prohibit, except under permit, the 
export of nil major foodgrains and to limit permits to purchases made by, or 
on behalf of, importing Governments. 

16. On the 27th January, the Government of India informed the Provincial 
Governments that they had decided that purchases for export should be made 
by Provincial Governments and not by a Central organization, and the Pro¬ 
vinces were requested to set up procurement machinery immediately, so that 
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purchase operatious could begiu in advance of the aettlefnent of the uur^t 
ngures for surplus and deficits. No target figures were given in this letter. 
A formula for che fixation of target figures was sent to the Provincial Govern* 
ments on the 16th Februai'y. The Second Food G<uiierenoe met in the 
week of February. Agreement was reached between the Provinces and the 
Centre on the opeiaiive details forming part of the general scheme of the 
Basic Plan arrangements, but the question of the quantities to be Supplied 
by surplus to deficit areas was left undecided. 


19. The conclusions reached at the Second Food Conference were 

by the Gtovemmeut of India to the provinces and the states in a letter dated 
the 12th March which indicated the action required on the part of local adminis¬ 
trations and stressed the urgency of setting up purchasing organisations. Tbi a 
was followed about a month later by a letter giving preliminary figures under 
the plan. This letter also recalled that over three months had been spent 
in reaching the greatest common measure of agreement in respect of the 
plan and the methods to be adopted, and reminded the provinces and states 
that the figures put forward were "targets” at which all Governments must 
aim. Early in May, a monthly movement plan was forwarded, showing the 
quantities to be despatched month by month with sources and destinationB. 

20. The total quantity of foodgrains which it was planned to distribute was 
over 4 million tons, including 1«5 million tons of wheat, 1*1 million tons of rice, 
the same quantity of millets, and nearly 400,000 tons of gram. The figures lor 
rice and millets represented the quantities to be moved between the ls9 
December 1042 and the 30th November 1948, while the corresponding period 
for wheat and gram was the 1st April 1948 to the 8lBt March 1944. The total 
quota allotted to Bengal was 3^,000 tons of rice, 224,000 tons of wheat, 
200,000 tons of millets, and 19,000 tons of gram. The sources' from which 
these supplies were to be moved were as foQows: 


RICE— 

AsBHin 

Oriaaa 

EMtern States 
Bihar . 

United Provinces 


Tone 

SS,000 

SI.OOO 

50,000 

185.000 

15,000 


850,000 


WHEAT— 


Punjab 

• 

. 

• 

e 

160,000 

United Provinces . 

, 

• 

. 

• 

. 20,000 

BQiar 

. 

. 

• 

• 

24,000’ 

Overeeaa 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20,000 

224,000 

T8— 

United Province* . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 105,000 

Punjab 

• 

e 

e 

* 

5,000 

200,000 


C. Tu **Ba8ora” ^ak akd Fbbb Tbadb. 

21. We have described at the end of Gh&q>ter VI the emergency which arose 
in Calcutta early in March 1948, when the Government of Bengal decided cm 
“de-oontrol” in order to increase the flow of supolies vrithin Bengal. The 
position wan serious, and the Government of India decided that an emergenoy 
rnnh iliaafi/Yn of Bupplifs should be fnade tnm the areas adjoining Bengal In the 
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EMtem Begion, in (ttder to assist the Bengal Qovenunant in Ah«Alri«g the xisa 
nt^rioes. The subject was discussed at a meeting held in Calcutta on tlie 
10th Bdarch 1048 and subsequent days, attended by the represental^'VM of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and the Eastern States. The specific measure 
oi assistance which it was proposed to give to Bengal, was the supply of 
6fi,000 tons of rice within a period of from three weeks to a month. It was 
hoped that, if tiiis quantity were obtained in a short period, it would be imsaihlt 
to "break” the oaloutta market, start supplies moving agun, and cause prices 
to fail to m(xe reasonable levels. It was proposed that this quantity oi 60,000 
tons should be obtained in eqjual proportions from the provinces of Orissa, 
Bihar, and Assam, and from the Eastern States. 


22. The plan failed because, with the exception of supplies from Ornna, 
the quotas were not forthcoming. The Bihar Government maintained that 
market conditions in Bihar had rapidly deteriorated since the beginnii^ at 
March, and that, until confidence had been restored in the province, it would 
be impossible lo m»ku pmehases even for their own deficit areas, let alone for 
Bengal. Their nuai crnclusion was that, provided they were able to satisfy the 
monthly demand of 8,000 tons for the industrial areas in their own province, 
they would allow the export to Bengal of two tons for every one ton they were 
able to supply to their own deficit areas. Eventually Bihar provided some* 
thing less l^n 1,000 Ions to the Dtorjeeling district in Bengal. Orissa agreed 
to help and supplied about 25,000 tons. The Eastern States had a large 
Mirplus but no purchasing organization was in existence and oommunicationB 
were difficult. A purchasing agency was appointed, but the quantity pro¬ 
cured was amall—less than 5,000 tons. Assam promised assistance but the 
quantity supplied at the time was only 2,850 tons of paddy. 

28. We Imve seer that the immediate effect of de-control was an improve¬ 
ment in the flow of supplies within the province. This, together with arrivids 
from Orissa, eased the position in Calcutta but the supplies were not sufficient 
to achieve the primary object of “breaking" the Calcutta market. Prices 
kept on rising. The Provincial Government despatched some of the stocks 
which they had acquired, to deficit dishdcts. and this effected a temporary im- 
lurovement. The situation in Chittagong was described as easier. The arrival 
of larger supplies of wheat also helped, and there was a marked decline in the 
prices of wheat ana wheat-products. But the improvement was only tempo¬ 
rary. By the end of April, stocks of rice in Calcutta were again running low. 
and there was reason to fear that, by the middle of May when the supplies 
from Orissa would cease, Calcutta would be back again in the same state as 
it was in March. Meanwhile, reports from the districts cleady 
approach of famine. The crisis had not been overcome. 


34. By the beginning of April the Bengal Government were reaching the 
conclusion that the Plan could not hdp them. In a letter addreraed to 

the Central Government early in April 1948, the Provincial Government, while 
expressing their great appredatian of the measures taken by the Govemment 
of India to enable them to meet the situation which had developed in Bengal, 
felt it their duty to inform the Central Government that “ttie attempt to treat 
the provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa as separate unite'for tlie 
procurement of, and movement o! trade in, rice and paddy was fast ^*»dinE 
to disaster. If not quickly abandoned, it will result not only in frustration 
of the Government of India’s purchase plan, starvation in deficit areas azid 
disoHer, but also m j,T8ve shortage of the future crop owing to Intemiptira in 
the flow of seed supplies". The Government of Bengal did not challenge the 
m«it« of the Basic Plan in regard to wheaf. The argument was that as wheat 
hed to be moved long diataaces by rafl to deficit provinces, a Govern- 
menv agency mnid canalize the trade as effectively as a private asoicT. 

^ Eastern Begion, they Si^ued, was difftomii. 

Ohetrnetlons fo the movemMit' of paddy md paddy prndueto, in an an* eo 
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olosely interlinked as the nortii-eastexji region, are fraught with the gravest 
consequences. They are grave in the oase of rice; l^ey are more grave in the 
ease ^ paddy since they not only interrupt the supp^ of paddy to the mi^a 
but also int^upt the hundreds of cross streuns of paddy flowing by multi¬ 
farious channels across the provincial boundaries &om the producing rural areas 
to other rural areas where paddy can be hand milled and distributed". Tne 
Bengal Goveriunent realized that the fact that events had compelled them to 
impose an embargo ▼.ound the province as well as round certain districts within 
ihe province was inconsistent with their contention. The answer to thia 
apparent inconsistency, they said, was "that the Bengal Government was try¬ 
ing to achieve some measure of internal price and supply equilibrium befora 
completely breaking down these batriers; but if the desired equilibrium cannot 
soon be obtained, ^e barriers will have to be broken despite the risk from the 
pent up forces that will thus be let loose.- They are of opinion that the logic of 
events will compel the Central Government to adopt the same course in 
vespeot of this region". 

26. Towards the end oi April 1943, the Government of Lidia were also 
heginning to doubt whether the Basic Plan would solve the Bengal problem. 
The Plan had come into operation from the middle of April and from that 
^te surplus provinces were to begin deliveries in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme prepared by the Government of India. But the "target” figures had 
caused dismay among the provinces. The Government of Bihar, which had 
been assessed to supplv 200.000 tons of rice and 60.000 tons of wheat, lost 
uo time in pointing out that Bihar was a deficit and not a surplus province 
and that they could not undertake the responsibility for the disastrous effects 
which would, in their considered opinion, follow from the attempt to give 
effect to the Central Government’s proposals. Again, procurement machinery 
had not been established in the majority of provinces and until such machinery 
was in operation deliveries according to the programme could not begin. The 
emergency airangements made in March had failed. Something had to be done 
to got more supplies into Bengal. 

26. The situation was discussed during the last few days of April in 
Calcutta at a m^'^tiug between the representatives of the Government of India 
and the Bengal Government. The attitude of the Government of Bengal waa 
that if the Government of India could not give a guarantee that the entire 
supply of rice provided for in the Basic Plan would be delivered within the 
oext few months, they must press for the immediate abolition of the trade 
barriers between the provinces of the Eastern Begion. After, careful considera' 
tioh the Government of India came to the conclusion that the arrangements 
for procurement were so far behind in the provinces of the Eastern Begion, that 
the supplies to Bengal under the Basic Plan would not be forthcoming m 
time. It was also impossible to make good the deficiency by draining other 
areas; tiie urgent needs of Bombay, Travancore, and Cochin had to be met 
from those areas. An attempt to maintahi the Basic Plan in the Eastern 
Begion and divert to Bengal supplies of rice from outside the Eastern Begion 
therefore, likely to destroy the all-India Basic Plan. 

97. Two proposals were eonridered. One was unrestricted free trade and 
the other was a scheme descrihed as "modified free trade". Both the propMols 
involved the withdrawal of powers from the provincial Governments, but 
^Vnodified free trade" involved the retention of powers of control and their 
exercise by a single authority, the Begional Food Commissioner. Liter-provin- 
<flal exports were to be ccmtrolled by a system of licences to private fraden, 
issued on the recommendation of the imp^ing Government, and it was con¬ 
templated that those recommendations would be made on the basis of each 
trader undertaking to bring the imports to a specific point for sale at that 
ooint. To that extent the Bengal Govensment would be in a position to 
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couti-ol fche distribution of supplies. It was diso the mtention that the iioenoea 
granted in anj month shoidd conform to the figures of the Basic Flan ae 
regards the quantity to be moTed into Bengal. By this means the airai:^- 
ments already made for railway movements would be maintained and dib 
accuracy of the Basic Flan figures would be given a reasonable test. It was 
argued that the system, being undw full Centrid control, could if necessary 
be developed into complete ti^-trade, or, if the necessary organiaaiion nt 
the provinces could be rapidly established on an efficient basis, reversiou to 
the Basic Plan cr.idd follow. In a letter dated the 6th May the Government 
of India communicated to tbe Provincial Governments of the Eastern Begion 
their decision to introduce “modified free trade'’ on this basis, and fixed the 
10th May at Calcutta for consultatians on administrative operational 
details. It was also explained that the gravity of the emergency had made it 
impossible to consult the Provincinl Governments concerned. 

28. This scheme never came into effect. During the further discussiuna 
between the representatives of the Government of India and the Bengal Gov< 
erument, the Provincial Government maintamed their preference for unrestricted 
free trade. At the meeting held on the 10th May with the representatives of 
other Provinces of the Eastern Begion the two schemes were discussed. 
Opinion was not uuauimous. The Assam representative preferred “modified 
free trade” M'hile the Orissa representative prefen^ complete free trade on 
the assumption that it would enable Orissa to obtain supplies from the ad* 
imning States. The Bihar representative considered both equally objectionable. 
He pointed out “that a probable result of free trade would be that the scramble 
for supplies by Bengal buyers, with the resulting movement of enormous stocks 
from Bihar to Bengal, would make it impossible for the Bihar Government to 
guarantee food for its' own labouring population at a reasonable price”. 
The Government of India decided that some form of free trade was essential, 
and in view of the insistence of Bengal on unrestricted free trade abandoned 
their initial preference for modified free trade. .Once again, the urgent need fox 
a decision did not allow of the. provinces being consulted. The representatives 
of the provinces who attended the conference on the 10th May, had no oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting their Governments as regards the relative merits of un¬ 
restricted free trade and modified free trade. 

29. The introduction of free trade led immediately to the invasion of the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa, and Assam by a large army of purchasers from 
Bengal; in fact, it began a week before. The Bihar Government have described 
the position as follows:— 

“The new policy resulted in large scale incursion of speculators, agents of 

big business, hoarders and small buyers from Bengal into all the markets. 

Prices flared up almcsi immediately. Merchants, who had previously sold their 
stocks to Government tried to evade delivery by any means in their power because 
they received higher offers from Bengal buyers. The Bengal mwchaiits or 
their agents went into the interior villages and offered fantastic prices, as a 
result of which the arrivals of supplies in local markets were extremely poor. 
Prices fluctuated almost from hour to hour due to wild speculation, and owner¬ 
ship of goods passed through various hands before they actually moved”. 

But it was not only private dealers who were buying. The Provincial Gov- 
ernments were also in the market. The Bengal Government through thrir agent 
were making extensive purchases. Directly free trade was estobliriied, the 
Government of Bihar ordered their Trade Adviser and Disfriot Officers to buy aU 
available foodgnun.s; stocks in the mills were also bought or requisitioned. 
Purchases, however, had ceased by the end of June, as by that time 
prUfes in Bibar were above the maximum limits .laid down by Provinrial 
Owvemment. The Government of Orissa improvised purcbai^g e^^oies in 
every district. In addition they obtained ^stocks by tiie rigmous enfimeement 
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oi Foo^caina Centeol Order. Slerchants from outaide Orisaa ifriio, wtthoat 
«4)taiDiiig limn^ from the Orisss OoTemmeiit, had made pure baa e a vara 
prosecuted end their stocks requisitioned. By these means and by Mtive fMnr» 
ohaaee in the local markets the Orissa Government were able within a fort' 
might to acquire several thousand tons of rice at reMonable prices. 

In Bihar, the food situation deteriorated rapidly on the introduction of free 
trade, and in order to prevent wideq>read distress end panic, the Fiovinoial 
Govemment opened departmental shops for the supply of food^ains at oonces* 
sional rates to low-paid Government servants and the eraential services, and 
"poor" shops for relief to the poorer sections of the community. The Qovr 
ermueiit of Orissa have described the effect of free trade as-follows:—‘‘It was 
undoubtedly the neatest factor in causing high prices, boarding, and the un- 
availability of foodgrains to consumers in the latter part of 1943. ... It oaus^ 
the disappearance of rice from the local markets and led to serious mal-distri¬ 
bution and economic maladjustments.’’. 

80. Free trade led to serious disputes between the Bengal Qovemmont, 
their agent, and other Bengal traders on the one hand and the Governments 
of Bihar and Orissa on the other. Bengal traders were loud in their com¬ 
plaints of the treatment they were receiving both in Bihar and Orissa, and ^lie 
agent of the Bengal. Government complained that his staff was subject to many 
forms of obstruction in both the provinces. It was asserted that in (hnasa 
stocks had been requisitioned in order to prevent them leaving the province. 
The Bengal Government joined in these complaints and asserted that other 
Provincial Governments were doing their best to prevent rice leaving their 
provmoes. In short, the allegations were that free trade was not being allowed 
to operate. These did not go unchallenged. The Bihar Government in. a. 
letter to the Central Government dated the 4th June 1943, denied emphatically 
that they had placed any obstruction whatsoever in the way of free trade; nor 
were they aware of any obstruction on the part of their officers. They added 
that sho^d any {>peciiic case of obstruction be brought to their notice they 
would of course take necessary action^ and rectify the mistake, and in conclusion 
drew the attention of the Government of India to "the prohabilitv of such 
charges being made by merchants and speculators from outside Ibe prsvince 
who, in collusion with ihe sellers whose stocks had already been bought by 
the Provincial Government's purchasing organization, are anxious to gefc control 
of such stocks by Any means”. The Orissa Government maintained that the 
requisitioning un<lertakcn in the province was confined to stocks bought by 
unlicensed dealers. Fortunately the dispute between the Government of Bengal 
and the Orissa Government in regard to requisitioning was settled amicably in 
September 1948. 


D.—EeSTORATION op the basic PT.AK 

31. The free trade ])oUcy succeeded in procuring some supplies for Bengal- 
This apparent initial success and the continued slowness of 'deliveries under 
the Basic Plan to other deficit areas, which was causing concern, led the 
Government of India to a further change of policy. They decided to introduce 
with effect frOm the 16th June free t^ing conditions throughout India with 
the ezoeption of the region comprising the Punjab and Sind, and certain other 
areas in North-West India. This decision, which was also taken without 
consultation with the provinces and states, aroused immediately a storm 
of protest from the deficit as well as firom the surplus areas. In view of 
the s^ngth and unanimity of the opposition the Government of India postponed 
the inIrMuction of free trade in other parts of India and called tile 
Third All-India Food Conference. That conference metr on the. 7th July, 
emphaticany rejeoied free trade, and recommended that the Basie Flan shouid 
be eontinu^ with sbeh adjustments pi quotas as mig^t be beeestary. The 
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Oovenunent at India aoceptod its views and rejected free trade **aa a polioy 
wUdh was not to be considered except as an objeotiye for the retiun lo 
normal conditions”. At the same time, a Food dmins Policy Oommit£ee was 
set up, consisting of non-officials, and officials representing the Central Oovem- 
ment as well as Provincial and State dovemments. The recommendations 
of this Committee, which covered the whole range of the problems of supply 
and disixibutuni of foodgrains, were accepted a^ost in entirely by all the 
dovemments concerned. The fundamental principles of policy and administra¬ 
tion were firmly laid down and the country as a whole proceeded to build 
up the system of food administration which is functioning ^ay. 

82. Free trade in the Eastern Begi^ continued a little longer. On the 
dth July 1948, the Government of India issued instructions to &e 'effect that 
first, Bengal should not be isolated by the re-imposition of provincial barriers 
until the revised Basic Plan based on the reassessed figures had been drawn up 
and had come into effective operation, and, secondly, the Governments of the 
Eastern Begion must be prepared for the continuance of the existing ocmdi- 
tions, that is free trade, until the Government of India decided that supplies to 
Bengal had begun to move in accordance with the programme laid down in the 
revised Basic Plan. On the 15th July these instructions were modified and it was 
laid down that first, free trade contracts for export from one province to another 
would be valid provided the date of such contracts was not later than the 8th 
July 1948, and secondly, no free trade contracts requiring exrort from one pro¬ 
vince to another, which had been executed between the 9m July and 81st 
July, would be valid unless approved by the appropriate authority in the 
province in which the purchase had been made. The Government of Bengal 
protested strongly against these modifications, and ui^ed that their effect would 
be to deprive Bengal of all supplies from the other provinces in the Begkm 
with effect from the 9th July, although the allotments under the revised Basie 
Plan had not begun to move. 

38. Although, as a result of an element with the Bihar Gkivemment in 
togard to the movement of foodgrains contracted for export during the free trade 
period, the embargo round Bihar was re-imposed with effect from the Slst July 
1948, formal orders restoring to the Governments of Aseam, Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, powers under sub-rule 2 of rule 81 of the Defence of India Buies 
were not imued till August. The restoration took effect from the 16th of lhat 
month and from that date free trade in the Eastern Be^on formally came to an 
end. In pi;Mtioe, it had cessed to operate from the middle of July. Tn 
restoring ^e powers under the Defence of India Buies to the Provincial Gov- 
emmonw the Government of India laid it down that valid contracts lor export 
from one unit to another made under free trade conditions should be fuQy 
honoured, with no attempt to avoid them in any way, and that the movement 
of foodgrains in the fulfilment of these contracts should not he hampered 

84. The net effect of free trade on supplies and prices of rice can now be 
described. 

(ij It hM been estimated that during the firee trade period 91,000 tons of 
foodgrains moved mto Bengal from other parte of the Eastern Begion. Od iheae 
88,000 tons represented despatches out (k purchases made by the Oovenunent 
of Bengal through thrir agent. 


in Caioutta had risen from Bs. 21/1/- per maund on 8rd May 1948 to Bs. 80/10/- 
per maund on the 17th of that month—^the day before the introduction 
of free trade. A considerable drop in prices on the first day of free trade was 
reported but it proved to be momentary. The following table shows that, apart 
a sli^t drop jp the week immediately ^ifter 1^ introduotion of free tie^* 
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the |«ioe oontmued to remain above Ba. 80 a roaund throughout the free trad* 
period: 


Date 

Mth Hay 1048 


a 

a 


Prioa 
Ha. A. r. 
20 8 0 

tlst „ „ 


a 


• 

. 30 6 0 

7th Jam 1048 


e 

• 

a 

. 81 8 0 

14th „ .. 


• 

a 

a 

81 10 0 

21 st „ 


a 

a 

a 

81 0 0 

2Sth „ 


a 

a 

a 

81 0 C 

7th July 1048 


a 

a 

a 

80 8 0 

14th „ 


a 

a 

a 

80 8 0 

81st .. 


• 

a 

a 

80 11 0 

28Ui „ „ 


a 

a 

• 

81 3 0 

2nd August 1048 


• 

• 

a 

81 6 0 


Prioea in aome of the diatrieta of Bengal were higher than in Calcutta and 
in a few oases touched Bs. 40 a maimd. 

(iii) While prices in Bengal did not fall, prices in the other provinces of the 
Eastern Begfon rose steeply. For instance, the price of rice in Bihar 
during the week ending 12& May varied between Bs. 8/12^ to Bs. ^ 

maund, whereas during the week ending July 12th, it rose to m. 28 and m. 26 
a mau^. 

Again, in Orissa, in the Balasore District, the price rose to Bs. 24 a maund 
within a few weeks of the introduction of free trade. 

35. The Third All-India Food Conference had recommended that the Basic 
Plan should cmitinue with such adjustments of quotas as might be necessary. 
TH a revised Plan was announced by the Government of India on the 27tb 
July 1948. The original Plan provided for the delivery of the following 
quantities of rice to Bengal between July 1943 and November 1943:— 


July 

e • 

e 

Tons 

48,800 

Auguat . 

• e 

e 

48,200 

September 

e e 

e 

80,800 

Ootober . 

e a 

a 

44,200 

November 

m e 

e 

46,000 


Total 


816,000 


In place of this total of 216,900 tons, the revised Basic Plan gave Bei^ 
16,000 tons of rice. In addition, Bengal was given 840,000 tons of wheat and 
wheat imduets, 46,000 tons of gram, and 40,000 tons of millets. The reaction 
in to meagre allotment of rice was one of utter consternation. 

But, as &e Government of India pointed out, the total surplus of rice declared 
fa* the administrations of the surplus areas was only 79,000 tons, md of this, 
Bengal had been ^ven 15,000 tons. This allotment was, however, considwably 
exceeded by Ibe end of the year. 

86. The result of all the measures taken during the course of the year 
1948 was as follows:— 

(a) The total quantity of rice despatched during 19^. on private as well 
as on Qovttnment account from oriier parts of India was 294,000 tons. 
Despatches from Orissa amounted to neatly 110,000 tons, from Bihar 62,000 
frtan the Punjab 89,000 tone, ftrom the Eastern States 82,000 tons, ftoro 
24,000 tons, from the Central yrovinoes 17,000 tons, from Assam 12,000 
Cons, and the balance was made up of smaller quanrities from other areas. 
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(b) The Bengal Oovemment have told us that the despatches during. 1948 
tom out^e Bengal according to railway receipts hdd by them amounted to 
177,000 tons. Tl^ includes purchases made during the free trade period by 
thrir agent but does not, of course, include arrivals in Bengal on private 
account. 

(o) According to “trade” statistics the total arrivals of rice in Bengal during 
1948, exclusive of rice in transit through Bengal, amounted to 264,000 tons.^ 
The net arrivals during each of the four quarters of the year are shown sepa¬ 
rately in the table below. 

(In thottiaadi of Um) 

1st quarter.17 

2nd I, . ’ k'' ' * ' 

8rd „ 69 

4th .1 ...... 100 

Total 264 


37. (i) The total quantity of wheat and wheat products despatched to 
Bengal during the year 1943 amounted to 373,000 tons, of which 2^,000 tons 
were sent from the Punjab, 88,000 tons from ^e United Provinces, and 10,000 
tons from Sind. The imports from overseas amounted to ^,000 tons. 

(ii) The total arrivals in Bengal during the year amounted to 839,000 tons, 
thus— 

(In thouianda of toni) 


Is^ quarter 

. . 26 

Sod „ 

. 86 

Sfd „ . 

. . 99 

4th „ ... 

. . 176 


Tdtal 339 


(iii) In addition to wheat, about 65;000 tons of millets were received from 
other provinces during the year. The greater part came from the United 
Provinces. 

I —. 

>Figtni oompflad by the Department of Commeroiel Intelligence end Statbtiei, 
TlAamoimt of net arriTaliirsmeller than that mentioned in 6ab>para. (a). Thediffermii' 
ftferanabty due to goods in transit. 


GHA.PTEB VUI—SUPPLY AND DIBTBIBUTION IN BENGAL 

A. — ITbB '*rOOD DBIVB" 

1. We have seen tbftt on the 11th March, the Oovemment of Bengal, ha ving 
•decided ou de-control, made a public announcement declaring “that there 
ia and^ will be no statutorjr maximum price for wholesale transactions in paddjr 
and rice. ^ Both cultivators and traders are free to bring their grain to the 
market without fear of having it taken from them at a price to which they 
do not agree. No trader who lias declared his stock under the Poodgrains 
Control Order will be compelled to part with it below the prevailing market 
price". It is clear that if the cultivator or the trader were free to bring hit 
grain to the market, he was also free to withhold it from the market; in other 
words, hoarding was permissible. If grain was withheld from the market to 
any appreciable extent, prices were bound to go up, and it would be legitimate 
for the cultivator or the trader who had withheld his stocks to get the benefit 
of the higher price; in other words, he could profiteer. The Government of 
Bengal feared that this might happen, but they did not intend that it should, 
and hence they announced that “the clear abrogation of any vestige of price 
control in the primary wholesale market does not imply unrestricted profiteer¬ 
ing. Government’s own operations as buyer and seller coupled with the 
removal of the blackmarket are, in their opinion, most likely to be successful 
in moderating prices at a reasonable level; but to prevent buying at reckless 
prices by wealthy areas, the embargoes prohibiting the movement of paddy and 
rice from one urea in the province to another will remain in fm'ce.” Again, 
early in April, District Officers were instructed to impress upon stockholders, 
cultivators, und the public generally that peace-time stocks cannot be main¬ 
tained under the stress of war, and that “the maintejiance of what might ordi¬ 
narily be regarded as a normal peace-time stock will not necessarily absolve 
the mdividual from the offence of hoarding.” Most of the embargoes referred 
to in the announcement of the lltb March were removed within a few weeks 
and experience proved that the opera*tion8 of Government as buyer and seller 
w|re on too limited a scale to reduce prices to a reasonable level. The first 
major, attempt to “break” the Calcutta market by imports from other provinces 
had also failed. Prices hud risen; the price of rice was higher than what the 
poorer seotions of the population could afford to pay and they w’ere 
beginning to starve. 

!2. This was the situation when, at the end of April and early in May, the 
representatives of the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
cdnferred in Calcutta and the decision was taken to introduce free ^ade in 
the Eastern Begion. Another decision taken during these, consultations was 
to launch a propaganda drive for the purpose of convincing the people that 
the supply position did not justify the high prices-prevailing. It was hoped that 
this propaganda, coinciding with the arrival of imports, would induce a ^er flow 
of stocks into the market and bring down prices. These objecta were not 
Achieved, and the propaganda failed. 

3. In the first week of June, 1948 the Government of Bengal launched a 
province-wide “food drive" the objects'of which were defined as follows:-— 

‘To ascertain the actual statistical position, to locate hoards, to stimulate 
the flow of grain from agriculturists to the markets, and to organise distribu¬ 
tion of local surpluses as loans or by sales to those who were in need of food-* 
grains." 
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in March 1948 something of a similar nature had been oonsidered as Stt 
alternative to de-control. It was not undertaken at the tune, par^ because 
it was believed that rural opinion would have regarded it essentially as sa 
operation to drive food out of the rural areas into Calcutta and the towns, a| 
a time when there was strong and in many oasw violent opposition to the 
movement of grain from local areas. In June it was considered that conditions 
were more propitious because of the introduction of free trade in the Eastern 
Begion. The feeling of isolation had lessened, Calcutta was in a position to 
draw on external markets, and a large aug crop was on the ground. The 
problem in the villages was the effective distribution of local resources, and 1^ 
this purpose it was expected that the co-operation of influential villagers could 
be relied upon. 

In carrying out the drive the entire province, with the exception of 
Calcutta and the municipalities of Howrah and Bally, was divided into 
units consisting of two unions in the case of rural areas and a,municipal 
ward or block comprising 3,500 or 4,000 houses in the case of urban areas. 
Each unit was further sub-divided into sub-units consisting of a village or a. 
group of villages. In urban areas a sub-unit consisted approKimately 100 
houses. Each' unit was put in charge of a squad consisting of one officer, 4 
official subordinates, and 4 non-officials. They were g^ven instructions to 
organise sub-unit committees, each committee to con^t of 12 members who 
were elected, as far as possible, by the residents in the sub-unit concerned. 
Under the supervision of the squad in charge, the committee of each sub-unit was 
made responsible for undertaking a systematic house to house inquiry to 
discover the quantities of rice, paddy, and other foodgrains held by each familyr 
as well as the requirements of that family, according to a prescribed scale, 
for the period from the 16th June to the 31st December 1943. The intention 
was that a complete balance sheet for each sub-unit should be prepared showing 
the food stocks in hand, the amounts likely to be received from the ana 
harvest, the actual requirements of each family, emd &e balance avail¬ 
able on the 16th June. The committees were then to use their influence to 
prevail upon persons holding surplus stocks to sell or lend, directly or through 
the committee, to those who either had nothing or did not have enough. 

4. It was also laid down that the stocks of traders who had not taken' 
out licences imder the Foodgrains Control Order, or who had not declared, or 
had mis-deolared, their stocks were to be requisitioned. Further, traders wha 
had declared their stocks correctly but were either withholding them from the 
market, or refraining from importing stocks into deficit areas, with the intem 
tion of keeping local prices high, were to be severely warned that if ^ey did 
not release substantial quantities for sale at reasonable intervals, or perasted 
in refraining from importing supplies in reasonable quantities, their tioenoea 
would be cancelled, and their stocks requisitioned. Again, 26 per cent 
of all stocks in excess of 800 maunds found with any individual owner, whether 
a trader or agriculturist, was to be requisitioned. Further, District Officers were 
giveit discretion to requisition from agricultural stocks whatever quantities 
they considered necessary, provided the unit was left self-sufficient in food. 
The stocks obtained by requisitioning were 28,000 tcms of rice and 18,000 tone 
of paddy. 

5. The Government of Bengal have informed us that the real value of the 
drive was that it succeeded in securing a considerable dissemination of local 
sesouroes, in demonstrating that the sum total of all stocks that could be 
traced wag insufficient to keep the province going without large scale help from 
rther parts of India and in putting the adxninistration into touch with village 
eommitte«). It was hoped that this contact would enable the administration to* 
secure the help of village leaders in matters*^ relating to foodi. 
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6. !nie statistical resuijiB at the iood drive show that the enquiieiea 
tiovered stocks held by nearly 10 million families consisting of 66 millioo 
members. The stocks held by them were estimated at one mill^ 
tons. But there was a consensus of opinion that stocks had been under-eaci- 
mated and that this under-estimation was partly due to concealment, 
extent of the \tnder-estimation cannot be reliably ascertained. The Bengal 
Government assumed that it was about 25 per cent. If this assumption ia 
omreot, the stocks on the 16th June 1943, together witii the estimated yield of 
the atiM crop then on the ground, fell short of the requirements of the popu¬ 
lation up to the end of the year, by about one million tons. It may be t^t 
the stocks y^hich were under-stated or concealed were lurger than 26 per cent, 
of the ascertained stocks; but unless they were considerably larger than the 
ascertained stocks it is evident that there must have been some deficimicy. 
We are inclined therefore to regard the results of the food drive as consistent 
generally with the opinion we have formed about the supply position during 
1048. 

7. A feature of the drive which evoked considemble criticism at the time 
was the exclusion of Calcutta and Howrah. The substance of tlto criticism 
was that, as ample warning had of necessity to be ^ven of the drive, huge 
stocks were transferred to Calcutta from the districts and that the Govmiment 
had thereby played into the hands of, and extended protection to, big hoarders 
and profiteers. The Bengal Government have explained that the exclusion of 
Calcutta and Howrah was due to the feet that the administrative resources 
of the province were inadequate to cope with simultaneous operations in the 
districts as well as in Calcutta and Howrah. The suggestion that large 8to<dn 
were removed from the districts to Calcutta is not supported by the record 
of quantities of rice which arrived in Calcutta by rail or river steamer from 
Bengal districts during the months March to July, 1948. The flgdres are as 
follows:— 


UOMTH 

Tomb 

Msroh 

18,888 

April 

18,824 

May 

14,867 

June 

18,488 

July 

7,914 


These figures do not, of course, include imports into Calcutta by country 
boat but in ^ew of the difficulties which were experienced in boat transport, 
it is hardly likely that large quantities were despatched in that way. 

In the first week of July it was decided that a food drive in Calcutta 
and Howrah should be undertaken. The scope of the operations in tiiese two 
cities was somewhat different from that of the rural food drive and was more 
in tire nature of a food census. The object was to ascertain the actual statis¬ 
tical position and, incidentally, to locate any hoards or stocks held in contra¬ 
vention eff the Foodgrains Control Order. It was no part of this plan to 
stimulate distribution. For the purpose of the census, the population was 
divided into three main categories, namely, (i) big merchants and traders with 
stocks known or likely to be over 2,000 maunds; (ii) medium merchants ud 
traders with stocks between 200 and 2,000 maunda; (iii) all others, induding 
house-holders, small retailers, end shops, with stocks generally expected to 
be under 200 maunds. In the case of the third cstegory, the oensus waS^ 
oarried out through the agency of a staff of about 2',000, recruited partly from 
non-officials and partly from officers drawn from GoWmnent D^ ar tm en ts. 
Enquiries in respect of the second cate^ry were made by IomI polioa, 
and in the case of the first by the infelligenee staff of the Civil Supplies 
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Departmont. The result of the census showed that the total stocks held u 
Calcutta and Howrah were:— 
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With regard to this result the Bengal Government stated that "as anticipated, 
there was no large-scale hoarding by consumers and that the stocks held by 
traders are in close accord with the figures they had declared” 


B. Rbstoration of controls and the procurement of the Ads crop. 

9. On the llth March 1948, the crisis had developed so far. that it forced, 
the Bengal Government to decide on de-control. This meant a withdrawal 
from the course which Bengal, in common with many other areas in the 
country, had been following from about the middle of 1942. Be-oontrol, within 
Bengal, failed to resolve the crisis and this led to free trade in the Bastem 
Begion.„, This was another step away from contfol. Free trade al^ did not 
resolve the crisis in Bengal and caused prices to rise steeply over wider areas. 
Finally, the original policy was restored, and the country as a whole moved 
forward to the system of controlled supply and distribution which is function¬ 
ing today. 

10. In Bengal the food drive in June, providing as it did for the requisi¬ 
tioning of stocks in excess of 800 maunds, was the first step towards the 
reversal of the policy of de-control. The uext step was taken in August. In 
that month the Bengal Government announced their decision to fix statutory 
maximum prices for rice and paddy on a descending scale. The rates fixad 
were Rs. 80 a maund for rice and Rs. 15 a maund for paddy between the 
28th August and 9th September; Rs. 24 a maund for rice and Rs. 12/8/- a 
maund for paddy between the 10th September and 20th September; and Rs. 20 
a maund for rice and Rs. 10 a maund for paddy with effect from the 25th 
September onwards.^ At the same time, the Government announced their 
decision to buy all rice and paddy offered to them by agriculturists or traders 
at local market rates or at the statutory maximum prices, whichever vrexe 
lower. In addition Government decided to embark on active purchasing 
operations with a view to procuring as much as possible of the stocks coming 
on the market. For this purpose nine purchasing agents were selected from 
among the rice traders jn Calcutta and each agent was allotted one or more 
of the 20 districts selected for the purchase operations. B^orts were per¬ 
mitted from six of these districts, purchases in the remaimng 14 totncts 
being reserved principally for the relief of deficit pockets within those dktncts. 
The aim was to purchase about 213,000 tons in the six surplus districts, and 
to export 174.000 tons out of this amount to deficit districts. 

11. The scheme was not a success, the total amount procured being only 
28,900 tons of rice and about 88,600 tons of paddy. Prices did not come down 
appreciably and black-markets prevailed. The Government of Bengal attributed 
the failure principally to three causes. The most serious was the widespread 
reluctance on the part of agriculturists to place their stocks on the market, 
coupled with the disinclination of the trade to operate under control. Another 
reason was the unexpected delay of about a week in putting the scheme into 
operation, at a time when every day counted, pending the conclusion of financial 
arrangements with the Imperial Bank. This meant that the agents who should 


aenerona inMvin between the priee of paddy and rice woe intended to put a pra- 
aahna on riee. Au» paddy ia difRouH to handle, ita oattnm ia low and it was oaneidn^d that 
t h e r e was advantage in encouraging the prodnetion wad aola of hand-pouiuled riee. 
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have been operating in the districts on the 28th August when the statutoz^ pffiea 
first came into force, did not reach the dislriots till the 8th of September, that 
is, only two days before the drop in the statutory price of rice from Bs. 80 to 
Bs. 24 a maund, and of paddy from Bs. 16 to Ks. 12/8/- a maund. Large quanti* 
ties of rice and paddy changed hands during the interval preceding this rail in 
price and Government’s agents could only collect a fraction of the crop which 
had already been sold. Finally, there were delays in the districts in keeping 
the agents supplied with funds. 

C. Distribution of Supplies 

12. In Section C of Chapter V we described the growth of the arrangements 
in Greater Calcutta for the distribution of supplies through private employers' 
shops to a large section of the population at subsidized rates, and how ainnilfti* 
arrangements had been made by the Central and Provmcial 'Governments, BaO* 
ways, etc. We also referred to the emergence of “controlled shops” through 
which supplies purchased by Government were distributed at controlled prices 
in limited quantities to the general population. At first there were 60 of these 
shops; they were later increased to 100. Early in January 1943, after the air 
raids, a soheifie for the distribution of supplies through "approved markets” 
was brought into operation. At the outset their number was 25. It was 
later increased to 37 and the number of shops in these markets selected for 
the distribution of Government supplies was ultimately 257. The diSarenoe 
between shops in approved markets and controlled shops—^the latter were out¬ 
side the markets—^was that the limit of individual sales was 5 sedrs in fhe 
case of the former and 2 seers, in the case of the latter.l Both classes of 
shops were under an obligation to sell at retail prices fixed by Government. 
Anybody could purchase from a controlled shop if he was prepared to stand 
in a queue and wait, perhaps for hours. Great difficulty was experienced » 
supervising these shops and controlling the queues, which grew longer and 
longer, and towards the end of June 1^3 it was decided that all articles, ths 
supply of which was under Government control, should be distributed through 
centres directly controlled by Government, and not through private shops. This 
decision, however, did, not come into effect as progress in opening these centres 
WRs slow, ond' by the beginning of September only 25 had been started. 

18. The .retail price of rice sold from controlled shops was originally fixed 
at 6 annas per seer but was raised to 8 annas towards the end of August 1948. 
As regards supplies of rice for distribution through employers’ shops, iu April 
1948 the price charged to the employer was fixed at Bs. 20 a maund. Amr 
the introduction of free trade, the price charged was the price at which the 
Government agent was buying in the Calcutta market. This was again changed 
in August, when statutory maximum prices were fixed, in relation to the stotu- 
tory maximum wholesale price in force on the day of transfer. As regards 
wheat, the procedure was different. Wheat was sold outright to the ndlls whksli 
were under an obligation not to dispose of flour and affa except to persons 
approved by Government. The prices at which the mills sold their produets 
were fixed on the basis of the price charged by Government for the wheat, and 
retail prices were determined with reference to the ex-mill prices. 

14. During IMS the population of Calcutta drew its supplies from three 
categories of shops, first the ordinary retail shops, secondly, the “controlled 
shops*', including in this category the shops in the “approved^ msrkets*' 
and Government distribution oentires, and thirdly, the shops maintmiied by 
the employers of those large sections of the population of Greater Oalcuttn 
which came to be known as the “essential services and industrial prioritiaa**, 
or for short, “the priority classes'*. The ordinary shopkoepers purchased tbrnr 
supplies in the open market and sold their stocks at the market prices 
vailing from time to time. They were uncontrolled and received no suppBw 
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from Qtnrwnmuit. The "oontroUed shops" zeoeived tibieir supplies Inna 
GoTenuneut. and the supplies iot the employers' shops were obtained in part 
by purohases in the open market and in part from Government. Government 
obtained their supplies partly by purchases within the province, partly finnn 
(Hitside Bengal under the Bescue and Basic Plan arrangements and through 
their purchasing agent during the free trade period, and to a small ex^t 
by purchases from the trade in Calcutta. A certain amount wu also obtained 
by requisitioning. The supplies which passed through the hands of Govern* 
ment in Calcutta were distributed in three ways: by despatches to deficit 
districts, by deliveries to controlled shops, and by issue to employers’ organise* 

tiCHlS. 

15. There is no reliable information about the quantities of rice aud 
paddy held in stock in Calcutta at the beginning of the year 1048. 
The Foodgrains Control Order had been brought into force on the 16th Decern** 
ber 1942, but it was not efficiently enforced. We know, however, from the 
statistics of rail-borne and sea-borne trade that the net imports into the Cal¬ 
cutta Trade Block were 804,000 tons during 1941, and only 116,000 tons during 
1942. The area served by supplies received into the Calcutta Trade BlocK 
does not correspond exactly with the area of Greater Calcutta which is uow 
under rationing. It is not, therefore, possible to estimate accurately the 
annual rice requirements of the area served by the imports info the Calcutta 
Trade Block, but it may be safely assumed that they are between 200.000 and 
250,000 tons.< On this assumption the net imports into the Calcutta Trade Block 
during 1942 were much below actual requirements. The stocks held on the 
Ist January 1943 must therefore have been considerably smaller than those held 
on the 1st January 1942. 

16. The following table shows the net imports into the Calcutta Trade Block 
from outside Bengal, imports from Bengal districts, eTOorts to Bengal disimoib- 
and the net quantities retained in Calcutta of rice and paddy in terms of rice 
during 1943:— 
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Wie figu^ for the first quarter clearly indicate the severity of the crisis 
through which Calcutta was passing during the first three months of 1943. 
Net arrivals during the two months of January and February amounted in 
all <MiIy to about 14,000 tons and those for the whole quarter were equivalent 
only to about six weeks’ supply During this period stooks were being con* 
eumed and not replaced, Hence the pressure on the supply poririon which 
led to the decision to de*control prices of rice early in March. In the second 
quartw supplies^ improved considerably. This was due to the asaistmee ^ven 
ty Orissa,' the increase in the fiow of BU|mIies from Bengal itself owing to 
de-oontR}l, and the introduorion of froe trade in the Bastem Begion. During 
the third quarter, supplies decreased in o&mpariKHi with the previous quarter; 
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thui was dua to smaller supplies from the districts of Bengal. The inoraoss 
in the last quarter is accounted for by the larger supplies reaching Bengal 
tinder the Basic Plan. 

17. The following figures show the arriYals on Government account of rice 
In Calcutta and the manner in which the Provincial Government disposed of 
these supplies:— 


(TbousandB of tcuui) 



1st 

quarter 

2nd 

quarter 

3rd 

qtuurier 

4tb 

quarter 

Arrivals on Governmant account 

23 

60 

36 

87 

Despatches to the districts^ 

2 

15 

19 

28 

DeUveries to employers* ozgacmo- 
tions and for essential servioea 

17 

36 

18 

20 

Deliveries to controlled shops and 
approved markets 

7 

18 

14 

11 

Total despatches and deliveries . 

26 

69 

51 

59 


During the first three quarters, the total amount distributed by Government 
exceeded the total arrivals on Government account. The difierence was made 
up of private stocks which were either requisitioned or purchased. It was only 
in the fourth quarter that arrivals exceeded the amounts distributed. 

18. Paragraph 16 of Appendix V shows the quantities of rice, wheat, wheat- 
products, and millets despatched to the different districts fi-ouj Government 
stocks in Calcutta. In addition to these supplies the districts also received 
oonsigiiments of rice direct from other provinces, and District Officers supple¬ 
ment their resources by local purchases and requisitioning. It will be 
recalled that 41,000 tons of rice and paddy were obtained by requisitioning 
dming the ‘food drive’. We calculate that about 60,000 to 70,000 tons of rice 
were received in the districts direct from other provinces but we do not know 
what proportion of this quantity was received on Government account. The 
stocks which passed through the hands of the District Officers were used to 
meet the requirements of the essential services, and for distribution to the 
general public. Distribution to the general public was done partly by wholesale 
and retail dealers who sold at prices fixed by Goverrment, and partly through 
cheap grain shops, of which a large number was opened for the sale of grain 
at subsidized rates to the public. 

19. Prom August onwards, large supplies of grain, despatched on Govern¬ 
ment account from outside the province, began to arrive in Calcutta. During 
the last quarter of the year, the quantity of rice received was more than twice 
that received during the preceding quarter, and d\iriDg the same period 176,000 
tons of wheat arrived, ’ a quantity approximately equivalent to total arrivals 
dxiring the preceding 9 months, in addition, considerable quantities of millets 
were despatched to Calcutta. The arrivals of these supplies found the Bengal 
Government completely unprepared as regards the supervisory staff, transport 
vehicles, and storage accommodation necessary for the reception of the grain 
and its despatch to places where it was needed. Towards tlie end of the year, 
grain was stocked in the open, covered by teupaulins in the Boyal Botanical 
Gurdens owing to lack of more satisfactory ‘arrangements. In some districts 
there was a. similar failure in organization. A number of witnesses referred 
to stoc^ of aus paddy whicn lay for a long time undistributed in Jessore. The 

>1%eM flgmaa era not oompamble with the figures under oohimn 4 of the stateoaent fia 
pna. 17 above, for reasons msntioned in ^ragraph IS of Appaadix V. 
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Bengal Govermnent have provided us with accounts of the storage of grain to 
the Bo^ai Botanical Gardens and Jessore, ot which resumes will be found ittt 
anuexures U and ill respectively to Appendix Y. Bxtxauts from a ve^i^ ot 
the Bengal Government regarding storage and distribution generally, are giveat 
in Annexure 1 to Appendix Y. in a later section of tne report, we nave our¬ 
selves commented critically on storage and transport arrangements during toe- 
famine. 


D. The Ahmy comes to the aid of the civil aothobitibs 

20. The general course of the famine and the mortality rale have been 
described in other sections of our report. During the months August to October,, 
the number of deaths was 100 per cent, or more in excess of the avei^e. 
Num^ous deaths from starvation occurred and epidemic diseases were widely 
prevalent. Famine victims left their villages in thousands and wandered into- 
towns and cities, particularly into Calcutta. Relief measures failed to supply 
and distribute food and prevent starvation, and the medical and public health 
situation was out of hand. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, visited Bengal at the end o4 
October 1948, when the famine was at its height, and as a result of his visit, 
military assistance was given to the civil authorities in Bengal. The help pro» 
vided by the Army was in three forms: first, officers were loaned to assist 
toe headquarters staff of toe Department of Civil Supplies in organizing and 
controlling the movement of foodstuffs from Calcutta to distribution points 
witoin the province; secondly, troops were allotted to assist the civil authorities 
in moving and distributing supplies in the districts; thirdly, military medical 
officers were seconded to organize medical and public health relief, and military 
hospital units and mobile medical units were placed at the disposal of toe pro* 
vinoe and located where the need was gmatest. The co-operation of the Army 
in medical and public health work vrill be described in Fart 11. 

21. Advance parties of the troops reached the famine areas by llth Novem¬ 
ber and toe main bodies—^their strength amounted to several thousands—arriv¬ 
ed between the 10th and 27th of that moath. The arrival of the troops effected 
an immediate improvement. By the third week of November, 8,000 tons had 
been distributed with military assistance and by the middle of December, 24,000 
tons had been handled by the troops. The main tasks on which the military 
units were employed were the provision of motor transport vehicles for the 
oarriaga of bulk supplies to district distribution centres and the transport of 
supplies from toose centres to the villages, the loading and unloading of food¬ 
stuffs at transhipment and distribution points, the provision of personnel 
to assist the civil authorities at distribution points, the escort of convoys, 
and the guarding of dumps of foodstuffs. Ope of the first tasks under¬ 
taken by the Army on arrival was to assist the civil authorities in Calcutta in 
the distribution of food. The troops willingly turned themselves into temporary 
coolies for the loading and unloading of thousands of maunds of rice. Military 
guards and escorts were placed on trains and river steamers in order to help the 
Director of Movements in ascertaining where delays and "bottlenecks’' were 
occurring. In districts best served by water-ways, travelling shops were plao^ 
on boats, and supplies thus taken tp villages situated for from the usual routes. 
Unarmed patrols were also organized to visit distant villages and to report upon 
their economic condition, so that adequate measures could he taken to meet 
their requirements. The extent of the work carried out by the military units 
CHn hemnged by the fact that the total quontity of foodgrains handled between 
the arrml of the troops in November 1948 and their withdrawal in March— 
April 1944 amounted to over 70,000 tons and the mileage covered by motor 
ti^nsport to 880.000 miles. 
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22. The Army also carried out demousteations with the object of popularising 
alternative foods to rice. Small parties of troops were despatched to the dis¬ 
tricts to show the people the correct way to prepare millets for consumption, 
in certain areas some success was achieved in the popularization of bofn as • 
food. The Koyal hSngineers unproved communications for motor transport by 
the construdaon of pile bridges, the reconstruction of ferries, the improvement 
of river crossings, and the strengthening of existipg bridges and culverts. Again, 
salvage operations were undertaken for the recovery and repair of boats col¬ 
lected at reception centres under the Denial Scheme of 1942. Over 2,000 
boats were re-conditioned and made available for the distribution of foodgrains. 
With tbe onset of the cold weather many among the poorer sections of the 
population were in dire need of blankets and warm clothing. This was also a 
matter in which the Army rendered great assistance. By the middle of Decem¬ 
ber 600 tong of warm clothing had be,en despatched to the worst affected areas. 
Out of this total, 100 tons were flown to East Bengal by the United States 
Army Air Force. 


E. Calcutta Rationing 

23. -From the description we have given of the arrangements in force for 
the disMbution of supplies in Calcutta, it will be obvious that the city was 
not rationed. The ordinary retail shops were entirely uncontrolled. The 
supplies available for distribution through the controlled shops were limited 
and attempts to supervise the working of these shops were not successful. The 
provision of supplies by Government to employers’ organizations and by the 
latter' to individual concerns was regulated in the manner which we now proceed 
to describe. 

24. In tbe earlier stages of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce Foodstuffs 
Scheme, the requirements of each participating employer were a s p p B sed by 
the employer himself and supplies were made by the Chamber accordingly. 
^8 con^ued till early in 1943, when, because of the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining supplies, a greater degree of uniformity was brought about. The 
arrangement finally adopted was to supply employers’ grain shops with 5 seers 
of rice per week per head of tbe average daily labour force. An exception was 
made in the caSe of engineering works, including dockyards, and public utility 
oonoems, where the supply was assessed at the rate of 7 seers per week per 
emploiyae. This was considered necessary as the employers concerned were 
bound by an arrangement whereby each employee should be given, at controlled 
prices, the estimated requirements of each adult worker, one adult dependant 
and two children; and it was thought undesirable, in the interests of industrial 
peace, to reduce this below 7 seers except under conditions of extreme neces¬ 
sity. A further factor which justified the additional quantity was tha't the 
oopoems which were supplied at the rate of 6 seers per week per employee, 
in^uded in their labour force a percentage of women entitled to draw their 
rations from the employers’‘ shops. When thia rice ration was decided upon 
no aita was available and it was not until early in May 1948 that atta became 
available in sufficient quantity to allow a cut of 50 per cent in the rice ration. 
There were also many occasions when, owing to the shortage of flfta and rice, 
reduced issues had to be made by the Chamber to the participating employers' 
shops, and by the latter to their employees with consequent discontent and 
hardship. 

25. During 1948 the total of all foodstuffs, excluding purchases by the indi¬ 
vidual firms, handled by the Chamber amounted to about 129,000 tons at 
cost ci approrimately Bs. '7 crores. Out of thb, rice amounted to about 55,000 
fens and wheat and wheat products to approximately 47,000 tons. Of the 
total of 56.000 ^s of rice, roughly one half was purchased from the Pood- 
gndns Purchasing Officer of the Ben^l Government, and the other half in the 
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opm market. fVom January to May 1948 the total stocks oi rice held by the 
Chamber and &e employers’ organizations connected with the Chamber^ezoeed* 
ed two weeks’ supply o;dy once and that was in the month of Mareh. During 
the remainder oi the year, the stocks were at a higher level but they never 
exceeded more than six weeks’ supply. 

26. We have described in some detail the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Scheme because it catered for the largest number of employees. But as we 
pointed out in paragraph 20 of Chapter V, similar arrangements were in opera¬ 
tion for the benefit of employees of other Chambers of Commerce, the Central 
and Provincial Governments* Bailways, etc. While the ration scales adopted 
by the priority employers varied and were in some cases on the high side, the 
actual supplies from Government stocks were insuificieht to allow them to 
implement the adopted scales. The scale adopted by the Directorate of 
Civil Supplies was 3^ seers of grain a week for each adult employee, and 
the objective was to make supplies at this level available on the one hand 
to the priority employers for their employees, and on the other to controlled 
shops and approved markets for the rest of the population. 

27. We shall explain later in the report our view that, if effective prepara¬ 
tions had been made in 1943 for the introduction of rationing in Calcutta, .the 
crisis would not have begun as early as it did, nor would it then have developed 
as quickly as it did. The failure to introduce rationing at any time during 
1948 added greatly to the difficulties encountered by the Government in 
coping with the emergency throughout that year. We now proceed to give 
an account of the endeavoxirs to introduce rationing during 1943. 

28. In October 1942 the Central Government addressed a letter to 
Provincial Governments and asked them to examine the practicability of work¬ 
ing a system of individual rationing in respect of rice. By the beginning of 
the year 1943, however, the general food position had deteriorated and the 
need for rationing of all important foodgraius (not only rice) in the larger cities 
and towns was becoming more and more ^obvious. The Government of India, 
thereupon again addressed the Provincial* Governments advising them to pre¬ 
pare for the rationing of aU the main foodgrains in important urban areas. At 
that time, although most of the provinces were examining the matter, little 
actual progress had been made except in Bombay, where, in view of the pre¬ 
carious position of the food supply for Bombay city and other towns, the Gov¬ 
ernment had already taken preparatory steps towa^s the introduction of urban 
rationing. Full rationing was introduced in Bombay city early in May 1943. 

29. At the beginning of February 1943, the Government of Bengal placed 
an officer on special duty to prepare a scheme for the organization of food and 
fa ftl distribution in Calcutta and its adjoining industrial area. The draft scheme, 
the report on which was completed by the middle of March, provided for the 
full rationing in Calcutta and the surrounding industrial area, of foodgrains, 
pulses, sugar, kerosene oil, salt, and mustard oil, on the basis of ration cards, 
mued to individual messing units. In April and May a considerable amount of 
preparatory work was accomplished. The Bengal Food and Fuel Distribution 
Inquiries Order, the Bengal Food and Fuel Betail Trade Betums Order and the 
Bengal Besidential and Catering Bstablishments Food and Fuel Inquiiy Order, 
were passed. The Controller and the Food Executive Officers were appointed 
and the enumeration of messing units was completed by the end of May. 

80. At this stage further administrative preparations were interrupted by a 
change of plan. The scheme under preparation provided for over-all rationing 
irrespective of income. Towards the end of June, however, it was decided in 
regard to rice to adopt what may be described as a low income preferentiM 
scheme. Under this scheme, instead of over-all rationing, the rice ration wm 
limited to the supply ni otio aeer of rice per head per week at subsidized ratea 
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to persons with jw income of Bs. 20 or less a month. We hare been infonned 
that the reason for this change was that the Qovemment were not in a position 
to ensure that supplies for over-all rationing would be available. At tl» same 
time it was decided that the distribution of all articles the supply of which was 
controlled by Government should be through Government distributicm centres and 
not through private shops. Progress in the opening of these centres was, how¬ 
ever, slow and by 3rd September only 23 had been started. Another change in 
policy was made in the middle of August. On the recommendation of the 
Bationing Adviser to the Government of India, it was decided to abandon the 
"preferentiar* rationing scheme and to introduce, as quickly as possible, a com¬ 
prehensive scheme for the rationing of Greater Calcutta on the basis of ration 
cards for individuals as opposed to messing units. It was not, however, until 
the 81st January 1944, that rationing came into force in the city of Calcutta and 
certain neighbouring municipalities, and not until the Ist May 1944 that it was 
extended to the whole of Greater Calcutta. 

One of the reasons for this delay was the insistence of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment on the exclusion of the ordinary retail trader from the distribution arrange¬ 
ments. On the 2lBt December 1943, the Government of India directed tiie 
Bengal Government, under Section 126-A of the Goverrunent of India Act, 
that the number of retail shops under the direct control apd management of 
the Provincial Government should be not more than 450, and that the remainder 
should be licensed retail shops, owned and managed by selected private traders. 

The Gk)vemment of Bengal were also directed that there shall be set up 
and operating not later than the Slst January 1944 at least 1.000 retail centres 
for the distribution of rationed foodstuffs in addition to shops operated by 
industrial concerns for their employees. 



CHAPTER IX.—RELIEI 

1. In this ohapto we propose to consider the impact of the famine on the 
life of the population of Bengal and the relief measures taken to reduce iti 
violence. Medical relief will be described in Part II. There is, howevor, 
no clear-out line of distinction between medical end ncn-medi^ relief. 
In a famine such as that which afiiioted Bengal, any steps taken to provide 
food or the means to purchase food, or to restore social and economic life to 
normal, afiect the health situation, and, on the other hand, health measures 
are equally necessary to mitigate the effects of famine and hasten social and 
economic recovery. The present chapter and the c.hapterB dealing with health 
measures should, therefore, be regarded'as complementary. 

A.—^Ths ctolokb 

2. The Midnapore cyclone, which took place some 8 months previous to 
the famine, produced severe distress in the affected areas, which had not 
recovered from the first disaster when stricken by the second. In this part of 
the province famine conditions and economic disorganization preceded their 
appearance elsewhere. Belief measures bad to be taken in Midnapore from tiie 
time of the cyclone onwards, and these merged into the broader measures of 
famine relief initiated at a later stage. l^e Midnapore cyclone and its 
effects were an integral part of the general calamity and it is unnecessary for 
present purposes to draw a distinction between cyclone relief and famine i^ef. 

8. The cyclone did very serious damage, which has been referred to in 
anotiier section of our report. Some 14,600 people and 190,000 cattle were 
killed and dwellings, food-stores, and crops destroyed over a wide area. Cmpses 
and ruins littered the ooimtryside. Military units in the area, who thems^ves 
suffered some loss of life, took the mitiative in the clearance of debris and the 
removal of the dead. Inunediate measures to succour the siurvivors were called 
for. Belief parties bringing food, water, and medical supplies were despatched 
from 'Calcutta and a special medical staff was appointed under the Director of 
Public Health. On November 11th the Bevwue Secretary was appointed m 
Additional Commissioner of the Division concerned, to dii^t and co-ordinate 
relief. 

4. Between November 1942 and the end of May 1948, over two crores of 
rupees (Bs. 2,00,00,000) were spent on relief in the affected areas. About one- 
quarter of this sum was distributed as gratuitous relief while the remaindor was 
used in the granting of agricultural loans, and in trat relief.i^ Expenditure on 
relief was increased in the subsequent period when the effects of the general 
famine reinforeed those of the cyclone. Hennes for children and infants were 
opened, fishermen in the coastal areas were helped vrith free grants of money 
for boats, nets, etc., and with IcMms the totol amount of which amounted to 
Bs. 1,29,000. Officers in the Department of Irri^tion, Agriculture, and Edu¬ 
cation visited the devastated areas to report on the damage caused and the 
measures needed for reconstruction. 

6. The Midnapore cyclone was in fact a very serious catastrophe, if over¬ 
shadowed by the greater one which followed, ll^le the measures undertaken 
afforded considerable relief, recovery was to from oumplete by the middle of 
1943. Operations to the affected areas provided some experience of famine relief 
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AZid its diffiouities, but there is little evidence that thin was made use of at a 
later stage, lieports of voluntary workers on the cjolene-damaged areas contain 
many complaints of confusion, lack of co-ordiaation, and unnecessary delays in 
relief work, of a very similar nature to those made during the major famine. 

6. One point must be emphasized in coimection with the Midnapore oyoJone 
and ihe widespread destruction which resulted. An additional burden of wony 
and responsibility was thrown on the administration by a natural calamity at a 
time when all its energies were needed to deal with the darkenhog food situatioD 
throughout the province. 

B— Conditions raojjuoEn bx the famine 

7. We must now turn to the great famine of 1943. In previous chapters we 
have described the shortage of rice supplies and the rise in prices wl^h pre¬ 
vented a considerable section of the population from obtaining its staple food 
Before discussing relief measures it is necessary to give the reader some idea of 
the effect of famine on the life of the community and the extent of the task to 
be faced in the provision of relief and the subsequent rehabilitation of the 
affected population. 

8. In chapter U a brief account has been given of the economy of rural 
Bengal in wMch it is shown that about half the families in the rural areas, 
depending wholly or mainly on the cultivation of land, hold less than 2 acres 
or are landless. Of these, some 2 million families—about 10 million people- 
are dependent mainly or entirely on agricultural wages. In addition, there are 
artisans such as potters, carpenters, basket-makers, weavers, etc., who depend 
mainly upon their trade for their livelihood and generally speaking are not 
themselves producers of food. And lastly, there are in each village indigent 
people who, for various reasons, depend wholly or partially on charity. A 
considerable proportion of the rural population lives on the margin of subsist¬ 
ence, with few or no reserves of grain, money or other assets. As prices rose in 
the early part of 1943, non-producers were the first to suffer. Villitge charity, 
customarily in the form of gifts of ride, dried up not only because rice was in short 
supply but also because it had become such an expensive commodity. Those 
dependent on charity were thus soon reduced to starvation. Village labourers 
and artisans, at a somewhat higher economic level, sold their domestic utensils, 
ornaments, parts of their dwellings such as doors, windows and corrugated iron 
sheets, trade implements, clothes and domestic animals if they had any—sedd 
indeed anything on which money could be raised—to more fortunate neighbours 
at out-throat prices. They reduced their, food intake by degrees to make their 
dwindling reserves of money and food last as long as possible. As the famine 
devqluped, numerous small holders were reduced to the same straits. With the 
rise of prices early in the year, many were tempted to sell their stocks at prices 
which seemed at the time prodigious, but were in fact low in comparison with 
prices prevailing in subsequent months. They hoped to re-purchase rice later 
for their own needs at lower prices, but actuallv prices soon soared far beyond thdr 
reach. Faced vrith starvation, many sold their land and other possesriont to 
obtam money to buy rice, but with continuallv rising prices the proceeds of the 
sale could ward off hunger for only a brief period. 

9. Lqrger landholders .benefited from the situation, since they eould sell 
most of their rice at an enormous profit and keep sufficient for themselves and 
their families. But the cultivator of a holdii^ below a certain size was not in 
this happy positim. It has been said that small headers who possessed leas 
than 5 highaa of land (1*7 acres) were vulnerable and usually forced to sell 
house and land and look for food elsewhere. This wte consider to be on over 
statement, hut there can be no doubt that many small holdeza were compelled to 
sell thdr land. 
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10. The femizid thus prinoipellj affected one seoiioni of the coznniuiuty—the 
poorer classes in rural areas. It is impossible to estimate the i>wcenti^e of the 
n»al population that suffered; possibly it was about one-tenth. The amount of 
distress differed, of cdurse, from district to district. Well-to-do people in cotmtiy 
areas were not short of food and rice dealers and merchants prospered. “Kie 
industrial population of Greater Calcutta was assured of its food supply through¬ 
out the famine, and while some of the urban lower middle classes found it 
difficult to obtain an adequate diet, there was no starvation amongst them. It 
should be clearly understood that the greater part of the population of Bengal 
did not suffer from lack of food in 1943. 

11. Those who found themselves unable to buy food reacted to the situation 
in various ways. Some remained in their villages and starved there. Many 
men left home in search of work, particularly on military projects, leaving their 
families behind. As things worsened, many thousands of people left their 
homes and wandered across the countryside in the direction of towns or cities 
where they hoped to obtain food. The existence in various urban centres of 
controlled food shops, at which rice was available at lower prices, and later of 
relief kitchens providing free food encouraged the migration. The gi-eatest flow 
was towards Calcutta. The Calcutta destitutes came mainly from the 24-Pargana8, 
while nearly all the rest belonged to Midnapore and other districts not far 
removed from the capital. Many travelled by train without tickets and stations 
on railway lines south of Calcutta were thronged by starving crowds waiting 
for transport. Some destitutes living in villages near Calcutta came daily by 
train to the city to obtain food at relief kitchens and returned home by night. 
Migration of destitutes towards other centres in Bengal also occurred, though 
on a smaller scale. No figures are available as to what propoition of the 
population affected left home. While many thousands migrated, it is probable 
that the majority of famine victims remained in their villages. 

12. Famine and. migration led to much family disintegration. Husbands 
deserted wives and wives husbands; elderly dependants were left behind in the 
villages; babies and young children were sometimes abandoned. According to a 
sample survey carried out in Calcutta during the latter half of 1943, some 
breaking up of the family had occurred in about half the destitute population 
which reached the city. 

19. The famine stricken population made little attempt to loot food shops 
and stores, and there was no organized rioting. The lack of violence can be 
explained in various ways. In general, famine victims belonged to the poorer 
classes and were accustomed to accept misfortune passively. The migrating 
crowds came from different villages and there was no corporate spirit amongst 
them to initiate any concerted move to obtain food by violent means. Lastly, 
and most important, the famine victims were soon reduced to a state of debility 
which prevented vigorous action. There was a very serious rise in the number 
of dacoities reported in Bengal in 1943. Thefts of rice, particularly from boats, 
were very common and in certain areas its transport was attended by coiisider- 
able risk. It appears, however, that the dacoits were not in general famine 
victims, but usually ordinary thieves taking advantage of the prevailing situa¬ 
tion. Rice had become a very valuable commodity, selling at a high price, and 
hence well worth stealing. Violence and looting on the part of famine victims 
was thus not one of the problems with which the authorities had to deal. 

14. The situation was further complicated by the fact that famine victims 
rapidly became physically weak and a prey to epidemic and other disease, by 
the difficultv of obtaining and transporting the necessary food supplies, and by 
flhe lack of sufficient and satisfactory staff for emplovmenf on relief work. 
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Z. Owaral: 

16. D^ing the early part of 1943 the bulk of relief expenditiire wai devoted 
to relief in the cyclone-affected areas, which was further extended later in the 
year. Beporta of growing distress were received from Commissioners Golleo- 
torb in many parts of the province during the first 6 Tnnntha of 1948. 3^H ef 
operations, however, were undertaken only on a limited scale. Sow diatress 
gi'ew durmg the period, and how widespread it was, can be seen from th e 
summary of reports from Commissioners and Collectors given in Appendix VI. 
At the beginning of June a confidential circular was issued to Collectors indicat¬ 
ing that famine might have to be declared and requesting them to report to 
(lovernment on the position in their districts. This was followed towards the 
end of the month by a letter in which Collectors were asked to forward detailed 
demands for funds for relief. The object of these enquiries was to obtain 
information on which the relief policy of Government could be based. Heplies, 
received about the middle of July, showed the situation to be grave. 

In the same month District Officers in Chittagong and Noakhali, where the 
famine had already started, were authorised to employ whatever relief staff was 
necessary and an allotment for gratuitous relief was sanctioned. Food kitchens 
were opened in these districts at about this time. In June 1948, the Govern¬ 
ment of India were approached for financial help to meet the obligations of 
relief. In February 1944, the Government of India gave the Government of 
Bengal Bs. 3,00,00,000 for “Famine and Kehabilitation”.! 

16. During the first quarter of the year relief was given mainly in the form of 
agricultural loans. Expenditure under this head during the second quarter, in 
districts other than the cyclone-affected districts, was quadrupled and a consi¬ 
derable sum was spent on test relief. Gratuitous relief was on a small 
settle at this stage. During July the amount of money allotted for relief in 
general was reduced, since it was reported that the agricultural operations were 
proceeding on a large scale ii\ all parts of the province and that the demand for 
labour had increased. From August onwards, however, large allotments were 
made for all forma of relief, with the emphasis on gratuitous relief. The total 
sum sanctioned for the latter during the second half of the year was in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 1,BO,00,000. 

17. In August It became abundantly clear that Bengal was in the grip of a 
great famine and that relief on a very wide scale was necessary. Commissioners 
and Collectors were called to a conference in Calcutta on August 14th, Iflth and 
16th, and were given instructions by the Government. On August 18th Gow 
emment issued a memorandum on the relief of distress in which the necessity for 
“speedy and resolute action” was emphasized. District OfiBcers were instructed 
to set up food kitchens at once and funds were made available for this purpose. 
It was pointed out that “relief work was of such paramount importance that 
it must take precedence over the ordinary duties of the administration . A 
circular issued by the Revenue Department on August 20th described in detail 
the relief measures to be taken and the administrative procedure to be adopted. 
Relief ootild be given in any of the following ways:— 

(a) Gratuitous relief in the form of gruel, uncooked foodgrains and cash. 

(bl Wages for test relief in kind or cash, 
fc) Agricultural loans for— 

(i) maintenance—in kind or cash. 

(ii^ purchase of cattle—in cash. 

(iii) agricultural operations in kind or cash. 

fd"! Sale of foodgrains at cheap rates to the poor. 

ifliia has iutimnimd to half the direct cost of the famine, oobjeot to a nuudonmi 

of Re. 10,00.00.000. . 
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Union relief coxnxnittees weze to be estoblished, the unit of relief being the 
Union. CoUeotors were instruoted to forward requisition lists for food and other 
esseutialB, but they were urged to use local resources as far as possible. At 
regards staff, the circular pointed out that the Qovermnent could not arrange 
for the deputation of extra staff for relief work and that District Officers would 
consequently haye to find the necessary workers from amongst the staff employed 
in their respective districts. The duties of l^ose employed on relief work 
were defined in detail. The circular also laid down the prices to be ohuged by 
^e Civil Supplies Department for rice and other food sent to distocts. In 
practioe, however, the issue of these instructions was not accompanied by the 
adequate provision of food and funds, with the result that the relief measures 
taken failed to prevent distress and death on a large scale. 

18. At the end of September a senior I.C.S. officer was appoint¬ 
ed Relief Commissioner. He was not given the plenary powers of a Famine 
Commissioner but was an inspecting and reporting officer only, ranking as an 
additional member of the Board of Revenue. In practice the Relief Commis¬ 
sioner had to issue local orders in much the same way as prescribed in the 
Famine Code in the case of a Famine Commissioner. He had, however, no 
control over food supplies, which was vested in the Civil Supplies Department. 
In January 1944 he was given the powers of a Secretary to Government. 

From October 1942 to March 1944, Rs. 7,42,00,000 was allot^d for various 
forms of relief. Of this about Rs. 2,94,00,000 was used for agricultural loans, 
Rs. 8,08,00,000 for gratuitous relief and Rs. 1,46,00,000 for test relief. 

n. Food Kitchens: 

19. The provision of cooked food to starving people was the most important 
reliei measure during the acute stages of the famine. In November 1M8 the 
total number of food kitchens reached 6,625. Of these, 551 were financed and run 
by private relief organizations, 4,469 by Government, while the remainder were 
subsidized by government but run by other agencies. Most of the kitchens 
were opened after the issue in August of the circulars giving instructions about 
relief measures. From December 1943 onwards the food kitchens were gradually 
closed down and homeless and indigent people were housed and fed in work.- 
houses, destitute homes, and orphanages. 

m. Oliothiag: 

20. Some of the destitutes were clothed in rags. Others had no clothes at 
all. The majority of destitute children were naked. During the sultry months 
of sununer and autumn, this state of affairs did not perhaps occasion much 
additional suffering. It was clear, however, that supplies of clothes and cover¬ 
ings were needed not only for protection against the colder weather which 
begins in November, but also to restore decency and self-respect. Clothes 
totalling 1,600,000 pieces and some 600,000 blankets were distributed by Gov¬ 
ernment through official and non-off?cial relief agencies. The latter were supplied 
with clothes or blankets free or at half price. 

IV. Belief In Calcutta: 

21. Calcutta presented a special problem of relief. The migration of desti¬ 
tutes to the Capital, from July and August onwards, has already been described. 
It WHS reckoned that in the middle of October the number in Calcutta rose to 
nearly 100,000. In the early weeks of the famine, there was some individual 
distribution of food by the charitable Destitutes in Calcutta begged for food 
and sought for scraps even in refuse bins. They flocked round military and 
hotel kitchens to get such food as they could, ^hey lay on pavements even 
m ^e busiest parts of the city, and corpses became a familiar sight. Com¬ 
plaints of delay and inefficiency were made against the authorities responsible 
tot the removal and disposal of corpses. Il|^ was at this stage that most of 
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the gruesome photographs of famine Tiotimg wore taken, whioh, when pdbltdied 
m the ‘'Statesman” and subsequently in newspapers and journals in Englend 
end Ame^oa, familimsed the world with the horrors of the Bengal famine, la 
publishing such photographs for the first time the “Statesman”, we oonsider, 
rendered a valuable publio service. 

22. The opening of free kitchens, and famine hospitals and wards, had 
some visible effect on the situation. In September a small daily raticm of 
cooked food became available to all destitutes for the asking. Meals were given 
at the same time of the day in all kitchens, to prevent destitutes fcmn getting 
more than one meal. The destitutes tended to gather in the neighbourhood of 
kitchens, pitting or lying on the pavements throughout most of the da^ and 
night. The influx of famine victims created a serious sanitary problem m the 
city. 

28. The relief authorities were impressed by the necessity of getting the deati* 
tutes out of Calcutta and back to their villages. A special offion* was placed in 
charge of relief work in Calcutta (the Belief Co-ordination Officer) and plans were 
formulated along the following lines. The first necessary step wag to collect desti¬ 
tutes from the streets and put them in poor-houses or destitute homes in the 
city, those requiring medical attention being sent to hospitals, ^^s involved 
the establishment of suitable homes and the development of hospital services. 
Next, it was proposed to create a ring of famine camps round Calcutta to which 
destitutes could be sent in the first stage of their homeward journey; these would 
also serve the purpose of diverting fresh swarms of destitutes e» Toute to the 
city. Since people could not be sent back to their villages unless food was 
available for them there; the scheme included the provision of poor-houses and 
kitchens in the rural areas concerned, to prevent the starvation of the people on 
return to their villages. 


24. In practice the scheme did not work altogether smoothly. There was at 
first difficulty in finding suitable accommodation in Calcutta, which was partially 
solved when a btistee area capable of accommodating'several thousand people 
was placed at the disposal of the relief authorities by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. Camps constructed for evacuation in the event of aif raids were avMlable 
outside Calcutta, but these lay mostly to the north, whereas the great majority 
of destitutes came from the south. New camps had, therefore, to be established 
and the usual obstacles imposed by lack of transport and shortage of materials 
circumvented. Operations in Calcutta were hindered by the weak and diseased 
state of the famine-stricken population and their reluctance to enter Gowm- 
ment institutions. Malicious rumours were spread about the inotives of^ Gov¬ 
ernment in collecting the destitutes. Further, the destitutes had acquired a 
“wandering habit” and resented confinement in camps. Many, placed under 
control, absconded if opportunity occurred. The peculiar mentel 
induced by lack of food, to whioh reference is made in Chapter II of Part U, 
reduced their amenability to restraint. The following passage ^m the wde^ 
of a witness concerned in famine relief illustrates some of the difficulties 
encountered in dealing with the destitute population: 

“Sickness of the population very much complicated the arraMements. 
was mental demoralization which followed and it made our problem very ^mut. 
The wandering habit amongst the chil^n was difficult to stop, limine 
orphanages had to have prison rooms. Children^km and bon^had into 
the habit of feeding like dogs. You tried to give them a decei^ meal biit they 
would break away and start wandering about and eat filth. You had to lock 
them up in a special room. They would come to normal after they had been 
fed and kept for a fortnight in a decent manner. They would not wander then. 
They developed ^e nientelity of wandering. 

Borne force was used in collecting destitutes from the streets and unpleasant 
scenes occurred. In the early stages the task of removal was entrusted to 
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the police and the arriTal of a police lorry in a street crowded witiii destitaites 
would be a signal for their rapid and noisy di^ersal. Towards tihe oniddle of 
October, some 15 lorries were made available to the relief authorities, and res¬ 
ponsible Government officers, accompanied whenever possible by non-offioial 
volunteers, toured the streets and coUected destitutes by more persuasive and 
gentle means. 

25. Eeference has already been made to the disruption of family ties which 
occurred when the destitutes left their homes and wandered into towns and 
cities. In the confusion prevailing in the Capital, further family separations took 
place. When people were picked up on the streets and taken to hospitals and 
Homes, members of the fai^y left behind would usually have no idea where to 
look for them and the latter would be equally at a loss. A special officer was 
appointed to undertake the re-uniting of separated fmnilies. The nature of hiB 
task, and the steps taken, are illustrated in the following account given by a 
witness: 

“In Calcutta people were very often picked up from the food kitchen centres 
and brought to tho poor-houses. There some woman would complain that she 
bad lost her child and that her husband had gone away. When we picked up 
people under compulsion it very often happened that some persons were separ¬ 
ated hrom their relations. What we did in the end was to set apart one poor- 
house in Calcutta to which we sent all the people who were separated from theu 
relatives. Such persons were sent to that particular poor house and when they 
were there picked out their lost relatives. Besides if anybody in the street said 
that his daughter or wife was lost he was told to go to that particular poor-house 
and find her." 

26 By the end of November 1943, the majority of destitutes had left Calcutta 
and had returned to their villages. Tt was estimated that during the relief 
operations, over 56,000 people were received in destitute homes and camps. The 
relief organization employed a paid staff of nearly 1,500. Actually a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of the destitute population did not leave the city via the 
Government organization. When it became known that a good aman crop was 
on the ground numerous destitutes found their way home on their own account. 
A few i^ousands remained in relief institutions in "Calcutta and throughout 1944 
there was a steady influx of small numbers of vagrants and beggars, including 
people reduced to penury by the famine, who required institutional relief. But 
in general Calcutta had returned to normal by December 1943. 

V. Belief in the districte; 

27. It is not easy to give a general account of famine relief work in rural 
Baigal, since the urgency of the faonine situation, and the extent and efficiency 
of relief measures, differed from district to district. The availability of supplies, 
the size of the district, the personality of the Jlistrict Magistrate—all these 
affected in various ways the provision of "relief and the degree success attained. 
Comprehensive relief measures were first undertaken in the Chittagong distiict, 
in which a serious situation was reported as early as January 1943. Distress 
first became evident in the town of Chittagong and was temporarily relieved, 
during the early months of the year, by requisitioning supplies of rice from 
big cultivators in the southern parts of the district. Some 15,000 to 20,000 
maunds were requisitionedv In April a scheme for supplying a ration of rice to 
the poor in Chittagong town was instituted. 

In rural Chittagong famine became imminent in February and March. Test 
relief works were opened in April and were attended by large munbers of 
women. Thousands of men left their families to work on military projects. It 
became evident, however, that work and wages alone could not prevent famine. 
Food was required. Free kitchens were opened in Chittagong in May, the first 
in Bengal. Credit for initia^g this system relief, later to be exhmded 
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food for relief of verious kinds were obtained with great difficulty. Some wwice 

•ecureii by local purchase and requisitioning lind In July, during the free tra^ 
period, 60,000 znaunds were purchased in Assam. During the later months of 
flie year supplies received through the Department of Civil Supplies relieved 
the situation. It has been estimated that about 100,000 people, out of a popula* 
tion of 2 millions, received a small ration of cooked food at the free kitchens. 

28. Mortality in Chittagong was high during the early months of the famiue, 
reachi^ its peak in July and August. During the remaining months of 1948 
it declined and by June 1944 had returned to the normal level. In Tipperah, on 
the other hand, where the famine began a few weeks Inter than in Chittagong, 
the peak in mortality was not reached until December, when the number of 
deaths was 272 per cent in excess of the quinquennial average. Throughout 
the first six months of 1944 mortality remained high in Tipperah. In this dis¬ 
trict relief operations compared unfavourably with those in Chittagong, chiefly* 
owing to lack of supplies. In October 1948 it was reported that food qould not 
bo provided for kitchens, that relief wag intermittent and scanty, and that 
cases of emaciation and deaths from starvation were numerous. The contrasting 
mortality trends in Tipperah and Chittagong can unquestionably be related to 
the adequacy of relief. 

29. In Faridpur, where famine was severe, great difficulty was experienced in 
the running of* food kitchens owing to scarcity of supplies, lack of transport, 
and corruption on the part of local officials in charge. Workhouses providing 
food and shelter-were estabbshed at an early stage to replace the kitchens, and 
this Treasure proved a success. Another step was the rationing of towns and of 
a number of villages. 

A Co-operative Community Scheme, embracing some 20 villages, was initiat¬ 
ed by the District Magistrate. This involved the pooling of the food resources 
of each village. Each family in the villages participated and* was given e 
ration card ensuring its own supplies. No food w’as allowed to be sent out of 
the villages until their own needs were satisfied. 

In Dacca city a local rationing scheme was organized by a public-spinted 
Judge. - This helped to eke out the limited supplies of rice available and assisted 
not only the poor, but also middle class families, to obtain food during the famiue. 

80. Each district had in fact its own difficulties to contend with. In some 
districts the situation was got under control fairly rapidly: in otbera confusion, 
ineffioiency, and lack of transport and supplies hindered the provision of relief. 
Medical and public health measures were an essential part of relief and here 
again there were different degrees of achievement. The general course of 
relief was approximately as follows: As the famine developed, ineffective 
attempts were made to relieve distress by agricultural loans, test relief, wd 
gratuitous relief as money on a small scale. Test works, which were mainly 
under the administration of District Boards, were unsatisfactory in many areas. 
No measured task was exacted, supervision was lax, and there was great waste 
of public money. When the famine reached its height, the main problem was 
to obtain aupplies of food, either locally or through the Government, and distri¬ 
bute them to the needy through free kitchens. Belatively .Bm^ll amounts of 
d^y grain were issued. At this stage destitutes flocked into towns in the 
custriots, as into Calcutta, and similar scenes were enacted, though on a 
smaller scale. By degrees food v'as provided and acute starvation diminished, 
volief in many areas being hastened in November and December by the help of 
the militery transport organization. With the arrival of the harvest, and the 
inereose in, and accelerated transport of, provincial supplies, food and work 
liooaise available for the survivors. Free kitchens' were replaced work¬ 
houses and orphanages which provided food and shelter for fan^ne vietuns who 
nmainad destitute and hmneless. ' Complete recovery did not, however, follow 
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the relief of starvation. The death rate from epidemic disMse remained high 
for many months wid the satisfactory rehabilitation of the oLasses-in the popu¬ 
lation most aSeoted by the famine is an extensive problem which will be dis 
cussed in a latei chapter. 

VI. Work of noa-offidal nliot organliatlono; 

31. Many non-oihcial bodies participated in relief work. In Calcutta, 
40 food kitchens were run by such bodies, and several hundreds were opened in 
distiicts. Numerous cheap canteens and centres for tiie issue of free doles of 
uncooked food were also established by voluntary organizations. The latter 
were allowed to buy food for distribution through the Department of Civ3 
Supplies at controlled prices. Most of the gruel issued in Calcutta was cooked 
in Government kitchens, 7 in number, and distributed to Government and 
voluntary kitchens. Some of the voluntary organizations made their own 
arrangements about food supplies. Cbaritable organizations assisted in the 
distribution of milk and cloth, and at a later stage of the famine some of them 
played a useful part iu establishing and running homes and orphanages. 

82. At the end of September a Belief Co-ordinating Committee was set up 
by Government, including representatives of volunta^ relief agencies and some 
representatives of the press. The Belief Co-ordination OfiBoer had the task of 
co-ordinating the work of non-official agencies in Calcutta, where there was 
some overlapping of charitable activities. Some voluntary organizations were 
reluctant to combine in relief work. The fact that some had political affiliations 
did not facilitate co-operation but all communities benefited equally from the 
distribution of voluntary relief. The criticism has been made that non-official 
relief was concentrated in Calcutta to the exclusion of the districts. It was. 
however, natural that organizations centered in. Calcutta should prefer to work 
in the city where voluntary workers and suitable premises were easily available. 
There was plenty of visible distress in Calcutta for charity to relieve. Actually 
valuable work was done in the districts by old-established non-offloial bodies 
with experience of work in villages and with a trained staff at their disposal. 
While it is invidious to draw distinctions, it may be said that the Commission 
heard from many quarters of the excellent work carried out bv the Bamkrishna 
Mission in various rural areas. 

88.^ Complaints have been made, by various voluntary organizations, of lack 
of assistance and co-operation on the part of the Government. In paitioular 
it has been said that difficulties arose with regard to supplies of food for volun¬ 
tary relief work. Unquestionably there were delays and some friction, inevit¬ 
able in the circut^tances. But on the whole co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ment relief organization and the voluntary agencies seems to have been reason¬ 
ably satisfactory. 

Hard things have been said about the reluctance of the well-to-do to share 
surplus food with pwrer neighbours. Many witnesses appearing before the Com¬ 
mission expressed bitter views on this subject. There was unquestionably much 
callousness and indifference to suffering on the part of people who were them¬ 
selves in no danger of starvation. On the other hand, the appeal for gifts of 
money to support voluntary relief met with a generous, response from the ptiblic 
in general in Bengal. Mention must also be made of contributions for famino 
relief received from other parts of India and also from abroad. 

extent of distress waa so great that relief on a wide scale could be pro¬ 
vided only by Government sotion. The contribution made by volnntazy effort 
could only be relatively small. Tt must, howerrer, be said that the voluntary 
organizations very materially assisted in the mitigation of suffering. 
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vn. Traniport: 

84. The diihcuities of transporting food supplies to and within Bengal haTe 
been referred to in another chapter. Lack of transport, and defects in thit 
organization of whatever transport was available, were serious obstacles to relief 
work in rural areas in the early stage of the famine. Until the arrival of the 
military hi November 1943, it was, as put by one witness, “a case of making 
the best of a bad job with the limited transport available”. When the army 
organization undertook the transport of food and medical and other supplies to 
the districts, the problem of relief was immediately simplified. 

Vin. Kilitaiy a sH st a nc e In reUt!: 

35. An account has already been given in chapter VIII, of the part played lq|( 
the military in the relief of the famine. In another chapter military co-operation 
in medical and public health work will be described. Here we shall refer to the 
effect of military assistance in two spheres of relief. 

Officers and men were encouraged to visit and report on food kitchens, to 
see that food was satisfactorily prepared and that adequate accounts were main¬ 
tained. This acted as a check on corruption. Assistance given in another 
branch of relief—the distribution of clothing-— is illustrated in the following 
passage from a report; 

“Civil arrangements were extremely slow in maturing and in many places 
much of the cold weather had passed before adequate supplies were made avail¬ 
able. The army did everything in its power to speed up the distribution of 
clothing and to ensure that as far as possible it was distributed to the most 
deserving cases. The utmost vigilance had to be maintained in the early stages 
when there was raal-administration and it- was not uncommon for District 
Board officials to distribute clothing to their relations and friends who were in 
a position to obtain them for themselves. Army supervision helped to rectify 
this state of affairs”. 

The relations between military aqd civil authorities in the application of relief 
measures, after some fretion in the early stages, were ou the whole satisfactory. 
The public appreciated the rescue work of the army and friendly relations were 
established. Tn general military partieipation was invaluable in restoring public 
confidence, shattered by the extent of the catastrophe, and in stimulating and 
impioving famine relief work in all its aspects. 



CHAPTEB X—LOOKING BXCK. 

A.—BbBJOIINABX BBIUBSB. 

1. The Famine Inquiry Oommission Ordinance haa given ui the task of deter* 
mining the» causes of the food shortage in India genially, and particulaiiy in 
Bengal. In the discharge of this duty, it is not enough merely to eiqplain why 
there was a food shortage in Bengal as a whole; we must also explain why such 
a large number of the people of Ihe province were deprived of their share of the 
supplies available—how in fact, the over*all shortage was converted into famine. 
As we look back on the events in Bengal during 1943, the high prices of that 
year clearly stand out as unprecedented, much more so. indeed, than the 
failure of the ciop. Men, \^'omen, and children died, as much because they 
could not pay for the food they needed, as because food was not available. 
Why did this happen? 'Were the high prices an inevitable result of the under* 
lying scarcity? Or were they the result of an avoidable failure in price control 
and in the distribution of available supplies according to needs? We must 
attempt to furnish answers to these questions. 

2. Such questions obviously cannot be answered merely by an arithmetical 
computation of supplies and requirements. We must examine the working of the 
machinery of the brade as it existed in Bengal before the shortage ooourred, a^ 
determine whether it was capable of distributing supplies equitably in the cir¬ 
cumstances which arose during 1943. If it was not, what were measures 
which were necessary and feasible for ensuring proper distribution? We must 
review the measures which were actually ta]^ and assess thdr effectiveness. 
If we conclude that, at the varioua stages in the crisis, the measures taken were 
inadequate or inappropriate, we must suggest what, in our opinion, would have 
been the correct action in the oiroumstancei. 

8. With these objectives in mind, we shall now proceed to review criiacally 
the course of events described in earlier chapters. We fully realise that we 
are in a very different position from the men who in various spheres of authority 
had the responsibility for dealing with the crisis at it developed from day 
to day. As a result of our inquiries, we are in possession of information about 
the dtuatmn which was not available at the time. We have also had the advant¬ 
age of being able to 'Took back'* and survey the effects of the policies adopted 
and the measures taken on the course of events. We are not unmindful of the 
saying "it is easy to be wise after the event" We would add that we have 
not always found it easy, in spite of the advantages of our position, to reach 
conclusions as to what would have been the most effective means of dealing 
with various oruoial problems which arose during the famine. This, has given 
us an understanding of the diffioulries which confronted those who had to take 
immediate decisions and ^ve effect to them in the midst of the crisis. We 
should be sorry if, in any part of our crirical reidew, we have oonv^ed the hn- 
pression of not being fully aware of these diffioulries. 

B.:— Tub oacbbs or tbb bbitoal rAimra. 

4. The crisis in Bengal which culminated in the famine began by the end 
of December 1942. The shortage of supplies developed rapidly in Greater 
Calcutta and became acute in March 1948. The measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and the Government of India succeeded in averting a catas¬ 
trophe in Greater Calcutta. At the same time distress was developing more 
slowly but steadily in other parts dt Bengal, and sucoeaSive efforts to avoid a 
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disaster failed. Famine raged cvm large areas in the province and to an 
end only with the reaping of the aman crop in December 1948, 

5- On a review of all the facts which we have set out in eturlier chapters, we 
are led to the following conclusions about the causes of the Bengal famine: — 

I. During 1943, there was a serious shortage in the total supply of .rice 
available for consumption in Bengal as compared with the total supply normally 
available. This was due to 

(A) a shortage in the yield of the winter rice crop {aman) of 1942, com* 

bined with 

(B) a shortage in the stock of old rice carried forward from 1942 to 1943. 

II. Out of the total supply Available for consumption in Bengal, the pro¬ 
portionate requirements of large sections of the population who normally buy 
their supplies from the market, either all the year round or dining a part of the 
year, were not distributed to them at a price which they could afford to pay. 
This was due to 

(A) the incapacity of the trade operating freely in response to supply and 

demand, to effect such a distribution in the conditions prevailing; 
and 

(B) the absence of that measure of control, by the {Bengal Government, 

over producers, traders, and consumers in Bengal necessary for 
ensuring such a distribution. 

III. The supply of rice and wheat which, under normal conditions, would 
have been available to Bengal from sources external to the province, was not 
available during the closing months of 1942 and the early part of 1948. This 
was due to 

(A) the loss of imports oi rice from Burma; and 

(B) the delay in the establishment of a system of planned movement of 

supplies from surplus prpvinces and states to deficit provinces and 
states. 

The supply position during 1943 has been discussed in Chapter III and in 
section A of chapter VI, and recapitulation is unnecessary. There is no doubt 
that shortage of supplies was a basic cause of the famine. We can put this 
in another way by saying that, if the aman crop had been a good one, the 
famine would not have occurred. With regard to the conclusions stated above 
about external supplies of rice and wheat, the non-availability of such imi>orts 
during the p&riod in question was a much less important factor in the causation 
of the total shortage than the failure of the aman crop and the depletion of 
reserve supplies. It was, however, an important factor in creating and main¬ 
taining a tendency to a rise in prices. 

The causes of the rise in the price of rice which, in combination with shortage, 
led to famine on a wide scale will be discussed in the sections which follow. 

0.—Hian PRIOBS and FAILURB of DISTRlBUnON 

6. In theory, it should have been possible to distribute the total supply, 
even if it fell "short of normal requirements, in such a way that everyone got 
an equal share of it and none need have starved merely as a result of foregoing 
a small fraction of his normal food requirements. In theory, again, it should 
not have been impcMsible during 1948 to effect this distributaon at a price not 
much, in excess of that at which consumers obtained their supplies during the 
latter half of 1942. The cost of production and distribution had undergone no 
strUring change in the meantime. It is true that the failure of the (nop meant 
a diminution in the purchasing power of large seetions <if tiie rured population as 
oonapared with the preceding year. #But this (xmld have been met in the same 
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way as it liad beeu met during 1941, namely, by tbe provision of relied to the 
affected classes through loans, wages on relief works, and gratuitous relief. 
Actually, the normal distribution of supplies did not take place, and in many 
ports of the province consumers could not obtain even a fraction of their 
requirements. Prices rose fantastically placing food above the reach of 
large numbers of people and rendering the 080 . 1 ! form of relief largely in¬ 
effective. 

7. What were the conditions prevailing in Bengal at the end of 1942 which 
prevented the distribution of supplies at reasonable prices by normal un¬ 
restricted trade? They caimot be described in a single sentence for they include 
a series of inter-connected events which occurred during 1942, and the reactions 
of those events on the minds of sellers, (producers and traders) and buyera 
(traders and consumers). The events to which we refer have been described 
hrst in section D of chapter IV, where we have dealt with the disturbances 
occurring in the rice markets of different parts of the country almost simulta¬ 
neously within a short time after the fall of Burma, secondly, in section B of 
chapter V, where we have described the course of events in the rice markets of 
Bengal at about the same time and before ihe failure of the aman crop, and 
thirdly, in section F of the same chapter in which a description has been given 
3 f the swift developments in Bengal which followed the failure of the aman 
crop. 

8. The initial phase of the disturbances in the rice markets in India was the 
direct result of the fall of Burma. Until then, the movement of rice prices 
had been more subdued than that of wheat prices, even though the relation 
between total supply and total demand was more unfavourable in the case 
of rice than in the case of wheat. As long as the possibility of imports from 
Buima remained, there was little speculative activity in the rice markets. 
When .Burma fell and it became plain that the areas which were largely 
dependent on imports from Burma, must obtain their supplies in India and 
nowhere else, prices of rice rose suddenly and alarmingly, l^is was mainly due 
to purchases in the rice producing areas for export to Western India, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and Ceylon. A reference to the figures in paragraph 3 of Chapter 
VIT shows that Western India. Travancore, and Cochin were the areas in India 
which were most severely hit by the loss of imports from Burma. The figures 
fldso indicate the weight of the additional demand which the fall of Burma 
threw on markets in India, most of which were themselves somewhat short of 
supplies because of the loss of imports from Burma, Unquestionably, the main 
fact» in the disturbances in the rice markets in the summer of 19^ was tile 
demand from areas which depended largely on imports from Burma. 

9. Prices rose in the rice markets of India in the first instance because the 
need of the buyers from the areas to which we have referred was urgent and 
sellers in the principal markets could demand a higher price. The latter in their 
turn had to secme supplies from the secondary markets more quickly and in 
larger quantities than usual, in order to meet further demands from the outside 
buyan. The merchants in tbe secondaiy markets were then in a position to 
demand end obtain higher prices for their stocks. The rise in prices which 
was thus spreading could not be confined to the stocks which were purchased 
for,export; it affected all transactions in the principal and secondary markets. 
It is necesaary at this stage to emphasize the sharply contradictory character 
of the reaction of the markets to rising prices in different conditions. A rise 
of prioes which is believed to be likely to continue influences tbe minds of 
proauoers, traders, and consumers very differently from a rise of prices which 
is generally expected to be temporary. In the latter case, sellers—^both pm- 
duoers and traders—are anxious to sell before prices fall; and buyers—^botii 
tradwi and consumers—reduce, so far as possible, the quantities they buy. 
fkiefti a reaction automatically corrects the temporary msl-adjustment between 
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Ib6 •yaihirble madcet supply and the demand which caused the upward move¬ 
ment in prices* If the mal-adjustment is corrected by an increase in supply in 
the market and a reduction in demand, prices fall again. This does not, how* 
ever, happen when the rise in prices is sharp and unusual, and is also ejected 
to conrinue.. In these circumstances, it produces an exactly opposite reaction 
iQ the mindw of buyers and sellers. Buyers are anxious to buy before a further 
rise occurs and therefore increase their purchases, while seUers are reluctant 
to sell beoatise they wait for stUl better prices. This further decreases the 
supply available in the markets and increases the demand on the diminiahing 
supply. Prices move up still further in consequence. This reinforces the fears 
of buyers and the greed of sellers and intensifies the market distiubanoes. 
Given sufScient time for the psychology of greed and fear generated in this 
manner to penetrate, on the one hand, to the primary markets and the pro¬ 
ducers—^the ultimate source of supply—and, on the o&er hand, to the retail 
shops and the consumers—^the ultimate source of demand—^prices may rise to 
such an extent that large sections of the population find themselves unable to 
buy. 

10. There is, therefore, no quantitative relation between the movement of 
prices and the volume of the additional demand which initiated the movement. 
Unquestionably, the volume of imports which was lost as a result of the fall of 
Brume and had to be met from the principal rice producing areas of India was 
only a very small proportion of the total supply in these areas. Nevertheless, 
it waa the diversitm the demand formerly met from Burma to tha Indian 
markets which started the increase of prices in the sunomer of 1942. Hie 
extent of the rise was out of all proportion to the disturbing cause because 
of its repercussions on the local markets which we have described. Thera 
were also certain other factors during 1942 favourable to a steady rise in 
prices. The rise which had occurred during the war period had enabled the 
cultivators to meet their cash obligations by selling a smaller quantity of their 
produce tbari formerly. This meant that they were, in general, better able 
than before to wait for better prices by withholding supplies from the market. 
At the same time, the demand from a large class of consumers had become 
more effective. In many parts of the country, the assuring of supplies for 
labour engaged in industry, transport, and the essential services, became of 
primary importance for the prosecution of the war. Purchases were therefore 
being made by employers on their behalf. Also, in areas which were exposed 
to invasion or air raids, there was. a sense of insecurity which reinforced the 
HEfeot of the rise in prices and the uncertainty about supplies. Consumen 
became alarmed and, as far as their purses permitted, purchased and stocked 
more than they would have done in normal conditions. 

11. This, we believe, is in broad outline the picture of what happened in 
1942, after the fall of Burma, in many provinces and states, including Bengal 
The pressure of demand which arose in consequence of the loss of rice imports 
from Burma was only the first of the factors leading to disturbances in the 
markets and the rise in the price level. The disturbances developed in succes¬ 
sive phases until all the local markets were affected and not merely those in 
which purchases were being made for export. The various phases of the market 
disturbances were reached in different places at different times, and were of 
varying degrees of intensity, depending on various factors, such as the conditions 
of local Bii]pply and transport, the extent to which different areas were affected by 
war conditions—^the threat of invasion or air raids or the speeding up of defence 
praparations—and they no doubt also' varied to some extent with the general 
psywology. 

12. Looking back, we have no doubt that in such conditions normal im* 
nstiictsd traM operaiiatts oould not ensure distributiim at reasonable prices. 
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A breakdown in distribution could be averted only by an intervention d Qov* 
ernment, which would have the efiect of restoring public confidence and ol 
demonstrating to producers and traders the determination and the ability ol 
Government to prevent a further rise in prices, and of assuring traders and con¬ 
sumers that the flow of supplies would be maintained. We have also no doubt 
that it was this compelling necessity \fhich led a number of Provincial and State 
Governments to undertake at about the same time a series of measures in 
restraint of trade. The measures which they adopted differed in several 
respects, but one measure was taken by all. Unusual exports were the original 
cause of the trouble. Control of exports was, therefore, the necessary first 
step in the attempt to control prices and ensure a satisfactory distribution of 
supplies. It was, however, only the first step. Other measures were necessa^ 
in order, first, to deal with questions of price control and distribution within 
the province or state, and secondly, to ensure a flow of supplies from surplus 
pr(KvinceB and states to deficit provinces and states. 

13. We must now turn to Bengal and consider the course of events within 
the province in the latter half of 1942. Prices in Bengal rose sharply in May 
and Juno 1942, and the Provincial Government issued an Order fixing maximum 
prices With effect from the 1st July. This Order failed in its purpose but by 
the middle of. September prices had steadied. It will be recalled that four 
factors helped in producing this improvement. First, a decrease ha exp<xrta, 
secondly, the judicious use of “denial” stocks, thirdly, good rain in September 
and October, and fourthly, the decision not to enforce price control. All the 
markets in Bengal, however, had been affected and prices were well above the 
maxima prescribed by Government in July. The inability of Government to 
enforce price control had become manifest. Would prices begin moving up again 
or not? No one knew for certain—^neither those who feared that prices would 
rise npr those who hoped that they would. Exports, though on a much reduced 
scale, were taking place. Perhaps the needs of other areas might compel Gov¬ 
ernment to allow larger exports, and in that case surely prices must' rise. 
Markets in the* province generally, and Calcutta markets in particular, were in 
a state of suspense about the future when the cyclone struck the province and 
within a few weeks it became generally known that the aman crop would be a 
[H>or one. 

14. The suspense was ended. It was clear that prices must rise again and 
no one believed that Government could control them. The events that followed 
have been described in section F of chapter Y. Prices rose rapidly and by 
January 1948 had reached levels never before known in Bengal, lliis rise in 
prices continued unchecked and converted a shortage of supply into a famine. 
The rise of prices, which we bold to be the second basic cause of the famine, 
was something more than the natural result of the shortage of supply which 
had ooctirred. It was the result of the belief of the producers, traders, and 
consumers in Bengal at the end of 1942 and the beginning of 1943 that an 
ever-increasing rise in prices was inevitable and could not be prevented. This 
belief had been created, not only by the failure of the'aman crop but by the 
entire course of events during 1942. 

D.—Coktbol MBASmtBS nmUNo 1942 

15. In this section we propose to consider whether any measures could have 
been taken by the Bengal Government during 1942 to restore confidence, and 
to present tiie-steep rise in prices which took place at the end of the yeMr. 

Statutory price- control was a failure. At the time the Order was issued 
Ooveziunent had no control over supplies and the only means of «mMriw f wg 
the Order was throu^ the (Ordinary staff employed for the maintenance of law 
and Older. It was not till August that Hie Director of Civil Buppliee wiHi a 
emell etaS was appointed. Thoce was litlll& fnfermation about Hie sfoeka 
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by ^radezSt for the Foodgrains Control Order was not brought into force till 
IXeeeznber. In these oirciunstanoes* an attempt to control ’prices by the prw* 
ofipison of statutory maxima aggravated the B.'^<uation by driving stocks under¬ 
ground. The subsequent decision not to enforce the Order, while alleviating 
the difficulties which the Order created, advertized the inability of Qoveni- 
m#nt to control the markets. 

16. The control of exports and the use of “denial” stocks were measures 
winch had helped to ease the situation. Was it possible in the light of this 
experience to have taken further measures which would have prevented con* 
ditions deteriorating so rapidly in the latter half of November and in Oedember? 
In considering this question, it is useful to compare the course of events in 
Bengal and Madras during the months following the fall of Burma. Condi¬ 
tions in Madras wero at this time somewhat similar to those in Bengal. Botii 
were important rice producing areas and the over-all supply position was fairly 
satisfactory in both pro\dnces; market conditions had been disturbed in sub¬ 
stantially the same way by similar causes; and control of exports was intro¬ 
duced at about the same time. The Government of Madras did not impose 
statutory price control. They proceeded instead to develop the control of 
exports into a Government monopoly of exports, and in September an offimal 
organization was set up in the principal surplus areas to undertake all buyiitt 
for export outside the province. At the same time private buying for su<m 
export was stopped. Later the organization was used for the purchase of 
supplies in the surplus areas for export to deficit areas within the province. 
This enabled the Government to maintain better control over the miakets in 
the surplus areas and to introduce control over imports into deficit areas. 
Early in the following year, monthly quotas were fixed by Government for all 
d^cit areas of the province. These quotas could be purchased only by traders 
operating under ofiicial control, and purchases could be made only through the 
official purchasing agency. 

17. The advantages of developing control on these lines were clearly indi¬ 
cated by conditions in Bengal during 1942. Markets in Bengal were dominated 
by conditions in Calcutta. Experience during the months of July and August 
had shown, first, that reliance could not be placed on the trade to bnng supplies 
to Calcutta at prices considered reasonable by Government; secondly, that the 
use of *'denud'’ stocks had helped; and thirdly, that the absence of adequate 
supplies had made it impossible to enforce maximum prices. There was also 
the circumstance that organized industry, in the effort to assure supplies 
for its large labour force, was seeking the help of Government. Finally, 
there was the danger that air raids on Calcutta might seriously interfere 
with the flow of supplies to the city. We think that at this stage, that 
is, in September, Government should have organized an adequate procure¬ 
ment machinery with the object of maintaining supplies for Calcutta, the 
heaviest deficit area in the province, and should have undertaken, certainly 
in Calcutta, rigorous and drastic enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order. 
The purchasing organization could also have undertaken the purchases of 
the limited amounts which were then being exported under permit and by 
this means another disturbing element in the situation would have been 
removed. Larger supplies in the hands of Government would have enabled the 
system of controlled shops, which came into existence ^ in September, to^ be 
expanded, this might have paved the way for the mtroduction of ration¬ 
ing at a later date. It would also have been possible to make larger allocetionB 
to employers organizations, and thereby to luive reduced the pressure on the 
mazlet by worthy buyen. Further, the enforcement of the Foodgrains 
CoBibol Order would have provided acourate infonnation about stocks, and 
would have enabled Government to watch and if necessary exercise oon&ol 
over tiw distifhution of those stocks. If these measures had been adopted 
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by September and their scope and pui^se clearly explained to the people, 
public confidence would have improved; the scope for speculative * buying 
would have been curtailed, and competitive buying, for tiie provision of supplies 
for Calcutta would have been greatly reduced. Indeed, in view of what foU^ed, 
it is now dear that Septemb^ was a critical month in the development of the 
famine. The failure of price control had caused a loss of oonfidenoe in the 
ability of Government to control the markets, and it was important that Gov- 
enunent should demonstrate without delay their determination to {srevent a 
further rise in price, and to assure traders and consumers that the flow of 
suppliM would be tnaintained. 

18. We do not wish to suggest that the Bengal Government were oblivious 
to the need of obtaining control over supplies. They were not. At this time, 
however, ideas had not' crystallized as to the fmm foodgrain procurement 
organizations in India should take, whether they should be under central 
or provindal control, or whether for rice they should be on a regional basis. 
The Provinces, with one or two exceptions, had not established purchasing 
organizations. The Government of Bengal favoured central control and in 
September 1942 were considering a scheme for ''making the whole of Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa into one producing region”, within which there 
should be "no restriction on the movement of rice except in gravest emer* 
gency or when possibilities of centralized control have broken down”. The 
eoheme also contemplated the establishment of a "Bice Commission, a small 
body of integrity and commercial experience, whose duty it would be to carry 
out the general instructions of the Central Government but wha would be as 
completely free from Government influence in their actual business operations 
as is a statutory body such as the Port Commissioners or the Calcutta Im¬ 
provement Trust”. The Government of India also at this time favoured the 
control of rice on a regional basis, and the Sixth Price Control Conference held 
in Delhi in September 1942 recommended that the primary responsibility for 
distribution within each region should be vested in the Begional Price and Con¬ 
trol Board, operating either through its own machinery or through the machinery 
of the Provincial Governments, subject to the direction of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The idea of the regional control of rice was not proceeded with, but it 
was finally decided that the. procurement organizations should be under pro¬ 
vincial and not under centa»l control. 

19. There was also another reason which, no doubt, influenced the CK>v- 
emment of Bengal at the time. By September and October 1942, prices had 
steadied themselves, and supplies and prices appeared to have reached a state 
of equilibrium. The anxiety about the lack of rain had been relieved in August, 
and by the end of September and the beginning of October an average aman 
crop seemed assured. The aman crop would be coming on the market within 
a few months, and that would be the most favourable 'time for making purchases. 
Subsequent events unfortunately proved how quickly crop prospects can 
change owing to the vagaries of the weather, and how dangerous it is to delay 
taking action in regard to such a vital matter as food. There was, however, a 
real danger of air raids upsetting the Calcutta market, as actually happened 
towards Ihe end of December 1942. The province was also stall in the "front 
line” and the feeling of insecurity which was so pronounced in the early months 
of 19^, owing to the rapid approach of the Japanese to the borders of the 
province, had not entirely disappeared. It could not be said with certainty 
that all danger had passed, and that Government might not cmee again find 
themselves- unable to maintain supplies at prices whidi they consider^ reason¬ 
able. The only way of prevenihag such a situation developing was by control 
over supplies, and that could only be assiued by the operaHons of an efficient 
procurement organizalion. 
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fiO. We are eonfident that if an efficient procurement organization had 
been developed about September 1942, the erisis vhidi began towards the end 
<tf 1942, would not have taken such a grave form. We have alAo said that we 
t hink Government should have taken steps to establish such an organization. 
We believe we are r^ht in that view. It is true that prices had steadied them¬ 
selves about the middle of September, but it was impossible to say that all 
danger of disturbances in the markets had passed. The events of 1942 had 
shown how necessary it was for the Bengal Government to secure control of 
supplies. In these circumstances, we think that the wise couree would have 
been for Government to have recognized that it was inadvisable to wait Iona 
decision whether the control of rice should be a central, provincial or regional 
responsibility, and that the proper course was to establish as quickly as possible 
their own procurement machinery. 

E. — ^Thb people and the government 

21. We now come to the beginning of 1943, and in the course of the 
following sections we shall consider what was done and should have been done 
to prevent mitigate the famine which began in June and reached its height 
in the second half of the year. For this purpose we must first make clear our 
conception of the actual process of events, and thereby indicate the state of 
-affairs which had to be remedied. What happened was that producers sold 
their rice as they thought fit at the best price they could obtain, or held it in 
the hope of still higher prices. Traders bought, held and sold with the object of 
obtaining maximum profits, and consumers who could afford it bought as much 
as they could and not as much as they needed. The results were on the one 
hand unprecedented profiteering and the enrichment of those on the right 
side of the fence; on the other, the rise of prices to fantastic heights and 
the death of perhaps one and a half million people. It has been reckcmed that 
the amount of unusual profits made on the buying and selling of rice during 
1943, was 160 orores.l We cannot vouch for the accuracy of this figure, but 
beyond question huge profits were made. Very naturally, in the circumstances, 
there was great indignation against "profiteers, speculators, and hoarders'^’, to 
whose greed the famine was ascribed; while equally naturally the Government 
were blamed for their failure to deal drasticallv with such enemies of society. 
Popular views about large profiteers who speculated and hoarded amid growing 
disfress, and the inability of Government to control them, were indeed not 
without foundation. There were such profiteers, but they were not the only 
culprits. 

22. Many witnesses appearing before us laid great stress on profiteering on 
the part of traders, particularly large traders, and attached much less import¬ 
ance to the attitude wad actions of the producer. They pointed to the negative 
results of the “Food Drive” in June 1948 as evidence against tiro riew Giat 
withholding of stocks by the producer played a part in causing the famine. 
Bepresentatives of the trade, on the other hand, maintained that stocks in the 
hands of traders were generally much lower during 1948 than in normal years, 
and referred to the results of the food census in Calcutta and Howrah in support 
of this contention. They emphasized the reluctance of cultivators, large and 
email, to part vrith their produce. The fact is that a large section of the com- 

* The details of this gnieaoniB oaloalaiioh are u follows :— 
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wan aa «ha available atatistiae about pricaa wbidh aetually ww p^d 
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mimity, iucluding producers, taraders, and consumers, contributed in varying 
degrees to the tragic outcome. The movement of prices whidi started in 1942 
did not originate in the villages but by the end of tiie year producers as well 
as traders were infected by the unheal^y atmosphere of fear, greed, and speou> 
lation. At this point the upward movement of prices was resumed. The rise 
reflected the prevailing mood of producers as weU as of traders and consumers. 
Thereafter every producer who retained his surplus grain or sold it at prices 
much higher than those prevailing in the autumn of 104^, every trader who 
held bock stocks in the hope of further gain or made a big profit on his sales, every 
consumer who held larger supplies than usual, helped in accelerating the rise 
in prices and in precipitating the final catastrophe. 

23. It is, therefore, clear that further deterioration in the situation as it 
existed at the beginning of 1943 would have been prevented only by strict 
measmes of control, affecting not only traders and urban consumers but Iwrge 
numbers of producers in every part of the province. Further, such measures 
depended for their complete success on full popular co-operation and support. 
Unfortunately all this was lacking and co-operation was not obtained. We 
have no desire to enter current political controversies and shall confine ourselves 
to a brief discuBskoi of the reasons for the lack of full co-operation between the 
Government and the people. 

24. Except for a few days in 1943, the legislature was functioning in Bengal 
and Ministers responsible to that legislature were in office. At no time, how¬ 
ever, wap the Government so constituted as to command the support of ali 
principal parties in the legislature. We have had the benefit of discussions with 
leading representatives of several of these parties, and all have told us that the 
emergency required an “all-party" Government. This we have no doubt is 
ccHTect. In a situation such as that arose in Bengal in 1942 and 1948, en¬ 
dangering the food supply and hence the very life of the people, it was clearly 
necessary that the measures taken by Government should receive the fuU 
support of public opinion. This was difficult when counsels were divided, and 
fo^ administration was the subject of public controversy conducted on party 
lines. It was necessary that the leaders of the principal parties should all 
speak with one voice. We are convinced that political strife in Bengsd was a 
serious obstacle to an effective attack on the problems created by high prices 
and food shortage.. Ministries which were subjected to bitter assaults by their 
political opponents must have been hampered in their endeavour to take 
decisive action. The opposition parties, on the other hand, would no doubt 
claim that their assaults were justified, and that they themselves would have 
handled the food situation more efficiently than the Government in office. We 
cannot pass judgment on these matters and confine ourselves to emphasizing 
the lack of unity in the political sphere. 

We have been informed that a series of attempts were made to form an 
“all-party Government” before and after the change of Ministry in March— 
April 1948. They all failed. We understand that the main reasons for the 
failure were, first, the refusal of the Muslim League party in accordance with its 
nll-India political policy, to join a government \i^io.h induded any Muslim who 
did not belong to the party, and secondly, the refusal of other principal parties 
either to join or support a government from which MuaHpn leaders, who did nof 
belong to the Muslim League party, were excluded. 

2,'). The formation of an all-party Government was not, however, the only 
possible means of securing public confidence. The altemqtive would have been 
to establish an ad hoc advisory body consisting of representatives (including 
members of the legislature) of producers, traders, and consumers, to promote 
oo-operation between the administration and the public. Su(di bodies have 
tieen set up in several other provinces, and have helped governments to reach 
satisfactory decisions on food policy and obtain popular support in executing 
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them. If a body on similar lines had been established in Scmgal, it would, 
W6 think, have enabled questions arising out of high prices wwd fo^ sbortaga 
to be considered in an atmMphere less charged with political oontroTersy. We 
undmrstand that a proposal to set up such a body was nn nwiflftrA d but that Gk>T* 
eminent and the Opposition could not agree on its functions. As a result, food 
administration continued to be involved in party politics. 

26. While there was little co-operation between members of Government on 
the one hand and the opposition leaders on the other, matters were not improved 
by the friction and misunderstanding which appear to have prevailed towards 
the end of 1942 and in the early months of 1943, between the Governor and hie 
Ministers. We have been told by certain of those who held the office of Minister 
at the time that decisions on food policy were taken by the Governor on the 
advice of permanent officials, and that Ministers were not "allowed a free Haind 
to deal with the situation in the light of the experience and knowledge they 
undoubtedly possessed, of the situation in the country’’. We are unable to 
endorse this contention. We are satisfied from the material which has been 
placed before us that important issues of food policy arid administration were 
referred to the Cabinet and decisions taken in the normal way. The statements 
referred to, do however, indicate difierences at the seat of Government which 
cannot have facilitated the handling of such extremely difficult issues. 

27. Finally, reference must be m.-ide to the political disturbances which 
started in August 1942. Apart from the fact that they claimed the attention of 
Government at a time when the development of the food situation required all 
their special attention, they added to the difficulties of securing public co-opera¬ 
tion and maintaining public confidence. The fact that the disturbances took 
place in the district of Midnapore where the cyclone had caused such serious 
damage to life and property was a most unfortunate combination of events in a 
part of the province which suffered serioiisly in 1943. 

28. We have shown that by the end of 1942 all the signals were set at 
danger and that great efforts were needed to avoid catastrophe. We do not 
hwever, wish to imply that famine, in the form in which it finally appeared, 
had become inevitable. The lack of political unity was a handicap, but the 
possibility of effective leadership of the people, and effective action stimulated 
by such leadership, had by no means disappeared. It may be that when this, 
stage was reached, distress and starvation, in some degree, could not have 
been entirely averted. But opportunities for mitigating the famine and its 
lethal results still remained open. 

F. Thb Situation in January 1943 

In Section B of Chapter VI we described the purchasing schemes under¬ 
taken by the Bengal Government towards the end of December 1942 and in 
Janunry-February 1943. The object of the first scheme was to secure from 
the districts in the Rajshahi Division a limited quantity of rice and paddy 
(7,400 tons) to be used for the purpose of moderating prices in the Gsicutte 
market. This objective, it will be noticed, bore no relation to the situation in 
Bengal as we have described it. On the 9th January, this scheme was replaced 
by a more extensive one. If the second scheme had been a success, the auj^Ues 
obtained would have been almost sufficient to feed Calcutto, and imports into 
that di^ on private account would have been practically unnecess^. Tha 
scheme failed, primarily because purchases could not be made on a voluntary 
wi&id the price limit fixed by Government. It was abandoned on the 171h 
February. The quantity procured under the second and more ambitious scheme 
was than that under the first, in spite of the fact that purchases were 

made in a wider area and for a longer period. Whereas under the earlier scheme, 
imrdiasea were made by District Officers, agents chosen fn»n the trade were 
employed for this purpose under the lator scheme. Had this change anything 
ic do with the result? * 
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30. Tbis brings us to an important question, namely, the type of organization 
which is most suitable for tmdertakixig procurement on behalf of Government. 
At first sight it might appear that a commercial firm with experience in the 
buying and selling of foodgraius would be a more auitable agency than a piv- 
chasing organisation manned by officials. This, however, has not’been ti&e 
experience of the large majority of the provinces. Mad ras , Bombay, Orissa, 
Bihar, United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab have all 
prefen’ed aji official agency, and even more significant is the fact that when a 
change has been made it has been the substiitution of an official for a trade 
agency. The result of this experience, in our opinion, shows conclusivelv that 
in the conditions prevailing in India the procurement of foodgrains on benalf of 
Government should be carried out by responsible officers in the public servica 
and not by firms chosen from the trade. We shall refer to this matter again 
in a later chapter, but it is convenient at this stage to indicate the reasons for 
our view. 

31. To begiu with, the establishment of a uon-ofliciai agency raises a 
problem of selection. The selection of the few gives rise to jealousies uid 
■friction which may often lead to difficulties for the agents actually chosen, and 
this in its turn hinders the co>operation between Government and the trade 
which is so important for the success of control measures. Again, selection 
may be influenced by political considerations, aud there is the danger that poh- 
tical animosities may lead to allegations against the firms selected Former, 
the employment of agents chosen from the trade has been found to impair 
confidence of the public generally in the intentions of Government and their 
ability to carry them out. The public does not readily believe that private 
firms can be imbued with a spirit of public service; it tends rather to assume 
that their objective in the circumstances is gain at the public expense. Thua 
it was alleged at the time, and has been repeated before us, that some of the 
agents chosen by the Bengal Government under the “denial’* scheme, took 
unfair advantage of their position as agents of Government to make purchases 
on their own accoimt. It has also been said that some of those employed in 
January and February 1943 made large private purchases and large profits on 
such purchases after Government decided on de-control. In fairness to those 
agents we should state that these allegations were not substantiated by 
evidence and that the witnesses who appeared before us, did not claim that they 
possessed such evidence. Nevertheless, the fact remains that such accusations 
were made, were believed, and did harm in undermining public confidence m 
the measures undertaken by Government 

82. Another reason why an “official " procurement agency is preterabie tu 
a “toade” agency is that there is a fundamental difference between nonnal 
trading and the procurement of supplies on behalf of Government. ^Normal 
trading rests entirely on voluntary contracts; there is no obligation on the seller 
to sell. A procurement organization established by Government must, how* 
ever, in the last resort depend on coercion. Any attempt by traders or producers 
to combine and withhold supplies with the object of forcing up prices must be 
broken by requisitioning. Kequisitioning involves the use of legal powers which 
must be entrusted only to responsible state officials and not to private indi- 
vidunls. It can be undertaken more effectively, and with less risk of misunder¬ 
standing as to its necessity in the public interest, by officers who are part of an 
official purchasing agency than by officers who are normally outside the 
procurement organization and are <mly occasionally called in to support the 
operations of the trade agents. 

38. We can understand why the Government of Bengal in January 
2948, at a time when little experience of the t^hnique of procurement was 
available, dedded to entrust the purchasing ^operations to agents chosen boa 
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the trade. But we have uo doubt that they were ou right liuea wheu, at the 
ead of Depember 1942, they started making purchases through District Oihcere 
We believe that if after deciding in January 1943 to increase the scale of thes»* 
purchases, they had strengthened the official purchasing agency by the substitu¬ 
tion of special procurement officers for District Officers, fixed ceiling prices witiun 
which purchases would be made, and made it clear that they would not 
hesitate to requisition from large producers as well as from traders, better 
results would have been obtained. 

84. Procurement, as we have already remarked, must in the last resort 

depend on coercion. If supplies are held back by traders or large producers, 
xequisitionisg is essential'. At the beginning of 1948 the Government of Bengal 
did not take this view. They regarded req uisitionin g from the cultivator as 
“quite unthinkable’’ and fear^ that if it were done otherwise than occasionally 
m a local emergency it would end in widespread violence and disorder. But 
by January 1943 the danger of famine was alieudy imminent. It was of the 
utmost importance that Government should obtain control of supplies, and if 
they were not brought to the market voluntarily, there was, in our view, no 
alternative to the use of coercion in the form of req uisitioning from tti^ hoar&tt 
whether he were a trader or a large producer. Clearly, the longer such aotioD 
was postponed, the more difficult and dangerous it would become. In January 
1948 the aman crop had just been reaped. The crop was a poor one but was 
not equally bad all over the province; it was in the western districts that the 
crop had suffered most. Bequisitioning at this time was least likely to arouse 
opposition, particularly in the areas where the crop had been fairly good. We 
recognize, of course, that procurement, if it is to be successful in times of 
shortage, must have the support of public opinion. This applies with special 
force to requisitioning. The “hoarder” must not be in a position to rely i^o 
public sympathy; public opinion must make him realize that hoarding grain is 
an anti-social act. As we have already pointed out, there is in Bengal no estab* 
lishment linking the District and Sub-divisional Officers with the villagers, 
corresponding to the subordinate revenue establishment in the ryottvari pro¬ 
vinces.^ If there had been such an establishment in Bengal, the fears that 
coercive measures would fail might not have been so pronounced, for Govern¬ 
ment would have had ready at hand a staff which could have been used not 
only for obtaining information about the large producers who were holding up 
supplies, but also for explaining to the villagers the necessity that producers 
who had a surplus should not withhold it from the market. Its absence was 
a serious handicap at this time. The question, therefore, which we have to ask 
ourselves is this: was impossible, at the beginning of >Tanuary 1948, in the con¬ 
ditions then in Bengal, for the Government to undertake a scheme of 

procurement as outlined in the pr<»vious paragraph, without precipitating a break¬ 
down of the administration? We think this would have been possible 
provided: 

(i) procurement was undertaken by Government to assure supplies, not 
merely for Calcutta but also for other deficit areas in the province; 

(ii) a “proparg.andn drive” was undertaken simultaneously to explain the 
danger threatening the province, and the reasons for the measures Government 
were taking; and 

(iii) local food committees were set up for the purpose of wiobilizing pubUc 
opinion in the villages in support of the administration. 

85. We realize that local opinion in the districts, particularly in those in 
which the aman crop had suffered most, was likely to be opposed to purchases 

^Panigrapb 0 of Chapter II. 
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being made by Government for supplying other deficit areas, partumlarij 
Calcutta. It would be inclined to favour local self'sufficiency. We doubjt, boi^* 
ever, whether in January this opposition was very pronounced, imd we think 
it would not have been impossible to have reconciled rural public opinkm to 
the need for an equitable distribution of available supplies to urban as well as 
rural consumers. The announcement ^at the procurement operaticms were 
being undertaken not merely for supplying Calcutta but also for meeting the 
needs of inuml deficit areas would have helped in overcoming any such 
opposition. 

86. In view of what we have said in paragraph 84, the need for the “pro* 
pagauda drive" referred to therein is, we think, obvious. Such a campaign was 
undertaken later towards the end of April and diiring May 1943.* It failed and 
has been severely criticized. We have been told that Government advised 
people that there was no shortage at a time when everybody knew that there 
was a shortage, and that this increased the prevaihng lack of confidence. At 
that time the original Basic Plan had just been drawn up, and it will be recalled 
that \mder the Plan Bengal was to receive, in monthly quotas, a total quantity 
of 350,000 tons of rice, in addition to large quantities of wheat and millets. It 
was calculated that, taking into account l^ese supplies, there would be no short¬ 
age in Bengal, and so far as we can gather it was on the result of this calculation 
that the propaganda was based. Certiunly this was the line taken by the 
spokesman of the Government of India about the middle of May in Calouttfs. 
The impression created in the public mind, however, was that Qovnnment 
were maintaining that there was no shortage in Bengal irrespective of the 
supplies to be received under the Basic Plan. Conditions actually prevailing 
in Bengal at the time were far too serious for anyone to believe anything 
the kind. We consider that this propaganda of sufficiency was qmte ill-advised. 
We think that it would have been wiser to have told the people the- truth, that 
is, that there was a shortage, and that although it was hoped to obtain supplies 
from other provinces it was essential, if famine was to be averted, that every¬ 
body who had stocks should dispose of them without waiting for higher prices. 
It was considered at the time tiiat it was inadvisable to alarm the public by 
referring to the possibility of famine, and that it was undesirable that the 
enemy in Burma should be acquainted with the serious position in regard to 
food supplies in Bengal. We are not impressed by these arguments. The 
emergency was such—^famine started in Chittagong by the beginning of June— 
that it could not be bidden, and in the circumstances it was essential that the 
people should be trutiifully informed about the real position. 

87. We now turn to the proposal for the formation of local food committees. 
We do not over-estimate the capacity of village committees for sustained effort; 
nor do we minimize the usual difficulties arising out of personal, communal, and 
political factions which, in rural areas no less than in urban areas, often tend to 
impair the usefulness of such committees. Nevertheless it seems plwn that the 
problems which had arisen at the beginning of 1943. were such that the district 
administration in Bengal could not cope with them without the support of an 
emergency organization of local committees. We believe that the o^anisa- 
tion which was subsequently created in June, (which we described in paragraph 
8 of Chapter VIII) served a valuable purpose and must have helped to save some 
lives. If local committees had been set up earlier, they could have been used 
as a medium for expituning Government’s policy and the need for the stringent' 
meeaures which were being taken. They could also have helped hi the preven¬ 
tion of homing in their own vilU^es. We recognize that all would not have 
been efficient, and that some might even have hampered rather than assisted 
the eanrying out of Government’s policy. But we toke the view that on fte 
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v)iol6 thase ooimnitt^B would have been of n<i nai <iwr i>,b]iy m ||io 

oixeaznstanoeB. 


G.— -The situation in Maboh 1948 

38. Ag we have expkdned in Section C of Chapter VI nnH Section C of- 
Chapter VH, two inter-related meaBures—-"De-control’* and a “Eescue Plan”r-r 
were undertaken in March, 1948, in an endeavour to increase the flow of suralies 
■and to moderate prices. Early in March the developing crisis came to a head 
in Calcutta. During the two previous months, the Government of Bengal had 
tried to keep supplies moving without showing prices to rise, and had fiuled. 
They were faced with this dilemma. If they continued their policy, Calcutta 
would starve with the certainty- of serious disorder among the large labour fcvce 
ampl^ed in war industries. If, on the other hand, they attempted to secure 
supplies oy coercion in the rurid areas, it was feared that widespread violence 
and disorder would occur. They decided to concentrate on the purchase of 
abandon “any vestige of price control”, in the hope that prices, 
afusr an initial flare-up, would settle d 9 wn near the level at which they origia- 
all^ stood. The “rescue plan*' aimed at obtaining 60,000 tons of rice from 
neighbouring provinces and the Eastern States within three or four weela for 
the purpose of “breaking” the Calcutta market. 


89. The hope that under de-control prices, after a preliminary rise, would 
fall was not realized. On the 3rd March 1948, the price of coarse rice in 
Calcutta was Bs. 15 a maund; by the 20th of the monlh it had risen to Bs. 21 
a maund. ' The. supply position was for a time easier but by the end Of April 
the stocks of rice in Calcutta were running low again. The “rescue plap” con¬ 
templated the despatch to Bengal of 60,000 tons of rice but only about hall 
that quantity was obtained. It has been urged that if the 60,000 tons had been 
obtained within three or four weeks as originally intended—^the quantity 
actually received was spread over about 6 weeks-^e-control would have proved 
successful. We doubt it, for in the conditions prevailing in Bengal producers 
and traders would have held on to their stocks in the knowledge that the 
■60,000 tons would be quickly consumed. 

40. In the absence of internal control, the only method by which control 
could be exercised was by securing large imports from outside the province, and 
thareby convincing the producer and the trader that nothing would be gained by 
holding on to stocks in the expectation of higher prices. This, however, would 
have required the import not of a few thousand tons but of hundreds of thousanda 
of tons. Indeed in the conditions of scarcity, fear, and greed prevailing in 
Bengal by the middle of March 1943, it would have been necessary to 
the markets not for a week or two but for a considerable period; without this it 
was impossible to spread among producers, traders, and consumers the idea 
that a fall in price was imminent. The immediate import of so large a quantity 
from the other provinces and states was not a practical proposition. An export 
auipluB of ibis magnitude did not exist and it was quite unreasonable to expeot 
the rest of India to feed Bengal while the trader and producer were being 


■oonvinoed that, the game was 

41 . The dumping of relatively small quantities of nee thus wve no^ hope 
of reducing prices ^d huge imports were out of the <pjestion. In the 
stances, was there any course left open which offered a prospect of retaining 
oontrol? We recognize the risk involved in requisitiomng ^m the large pro- 
duoer at that time, particularly if the stocks requisitioned were to be used 
midnly for supplying Calcu'feta. Was there any way by which requisition^^ 
oould be made less risky? We suggest there was. It seems to iis that the 
position by March had so deteriorated that some measuro ex^al asBMtmoe 
bad become indispensable if a disaster was to avoided. A heavy btattsm 
was placed upon the resources of the province in 1948 by the demands w 
<3n»ater Caloutta. The popnlatipp at this importani industrial area, over 4 
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millions, moludes a large number o£ parKma emj^lojred by the J^vincial and 
Central Govemments, local Bodies, the lailways, utility companies, ahd firms 
engaged on war work. It was essentied that mey should remain at work, for 
the life of the community and the prosecution of the war depended upon their 
being at their posts. The extent to which external assistance could be giyeu 
was limited, and moreover its value depended on the intensification of controls 
and not on their relaxation. We think, therefore, that the correct course in 
March was for the Government of India to have announced that they would 
provide, month by month, first, the full quantity of wheat required by Greater 
Calcutta and secondly, a certafo quantity of rice. We do not suggest that it 
would have been possible to supply the full quantity of rice required by 
Greater Calcutta, but tlie assurance that a specified amount would be fortib- 
coming regularly would have had a good psychological effect and would have 
eased the situation in the city. It should then have been possible for the 
Government of Bengal to undertake requisi^oning. It is true that tire schemv 
we heve outlined would have involved the risk of a full supply not readiing 
Calcutta. In the circumstances, it wm justifiable that Calcutta should have 
some share in the risk of short supplies which faced the province as a whole. 

42. The question then arises whether the Government of India could have 
ensured th«ie supplies. We think there would have been no serious difficulty* 
At the time there was a bumper wheat crop on the ground in the Punjab, price 
control bad been removed, and supplies were mo^ng into the markets. As 
regards rice, there would have been more difficulty. But supplies were coming 
in from Orissa and satisfactory arrangements might have been made for pro* 
curing the supplies available in the Eastern States. This would have given 
the (fovemment of India timo to explore the feasibility of obtaining supplies 
from other provinces. Wo consider that pmssure should, if necoaswy, have 
been brought to bear upon those Governments to come to the help of Bengal. 

48. We have described the dilemma with which the Government of Bengal 
were faced early in March 1948. They had to decide between two courses of 
action, both of which involved serious risks. Their decision in favour of de-^ 
control was in accordance with the policy of the Government of Inma anrt 
indeed, was taken with their approval. We appreciate the c^ w^_ wmcn ^ 
Bengal Govamment weighed the prog and cons before reaching their decision. 
But it wss. ’n our opinion, a wrong decision. 

H.—^EzTBBNAL ASBIBTANOX 


44. In uaragrsnh 6 of this Chapter, we have stated that one of the causes 
of the Bengal tatninft was the delay in the establishment of a system of 

trom B^plui provmoe. rtato. to d.8«t 

“tatSwe di^now con,i(te to what extent extomnl Mewtenee «>“« to™ 
irfuenced the oonM of eeente in Bengal, and whether there wee any aToidable 

Si tela OTMewtlon, a clear dlatinotion mliet be to^™ 

Tice. The need of Bengal for import, of wtoet w« never to doubt. We h^aee 
seen that the supnly of wheat received by Bengal durmg Ac last five m 
S a^ the fimt two months of 1948 was seriously “»Aequ»te. ma 
eho^e unquestionably intensified the demand ior hto m O^cutta ei a critical 
S if^voidahle? We do not think so. What happened wm ^ 

a speculative rise in prices occurred in the f h®** of 

India. The Government of IndU attempted to eheok it 
statutcny maximum pricer but failed, and Ae failure Aowed t^ made 
of theproblems which had to be solved before control ^ ^ -riod 

effeXrWe have expliuned in paragraph 24 (rf Chapt« IV tow it hjd 
become evident that an equitable distribution of wtoat BuppHte oould n^ ^ 
mainteined, unless some r-iAority determined the quan^ of wh^ to to tefce 
off Ae Purjab market from time to time, and how it should be dwtr’huteo 
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between the Army and the various consuming areas. It had also become clear 
that the establishment of an adequate procurement organization in the wheat 
producing areas was necessary to secure the exportable surplus. These pro¬ 
blems largely remained unsolved throughout 1942. They could not be solved 
except by arrangements such as those subsequently made under the Basic PUm 
of the Government of India. In other words, the Basic Plan should have come 
into operation very much earlier than it did. Was this possible? We think 
it would have been if there had been agreement on the matter between tbA 
Punjab Government and the Government of India. The key to the ntuationr 
was held by the Government of the Punjab. Tbe bulk of the exportable aup> 
plies of wheat is in the Punjab and the successful procurement of these supplies 
depended on administrative action by the Punjab Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not possess tbe necessary administrative machinery. The 
situalaon prevailing throughout the latter half of 1942. when purchases conti¬ 
nued to be made by competing private agencies at prices in excess of the 
statutory limits, should, in our opinion, have been brought to an end sooner 
than it was. In our opinion an agreement should have been reached at a very 
early stage between the Government of India and the Government of the Punjab 
on the price level to be maintained; and price control should have been forttiied 
by the establishment of an adequate procurement organization and consequent 
control of supplies. If. instead of de-controlling prices, this had been done, and 
wheat had been procured and distributed under a central plan, Bengal would 
h,ave secured larger supplies. This would have been beneficial in two ways: 
first, it would have reduced the pressure on the Calcutta rice market in so far as 
it arose out of the shortage of wheat, and secondly, in view of the bumper wheat 
harvest of 1948, it would have been possible to send a large proportion of the 
supplies which reached Bengal towards the end of the year, at an earlier period 
when they would have been more useful. 


40. The possibilities of help from outside were much more limited in the 
case of rice. The reasons have been explained in earlier chapters. Here we 
would merely recall the attitude of the Bengal Government themselves at the 
Food Conference held in December 1942 as proof of their recognition ot tb» 
fact. Nevertheless, the Bengal Government maintain tbe view, which is also 
shared by many witnesses who appeared before us, that Bengal might have 
secured larger supplies during the early months of 1948 from the adjoining ai^ 
of the Eastern Begion. It is urged that this was prevented by the fact t^t 
the Central Government had delegated powers to provinces to control exporte 
and tbe provinces, in their anxiety to conserve their own resources, refuse to 
release sufificient supplies for Bengal, We have already said that in our i^imon 
the system of the control of exports, adopted by the provinces during 1942, wm 
in the conditions created by the fall of Burma a necessary step towards the 
control by Government over the trade and that free trade could not h^e 
tinuod. The question therefore, to be considered is whether arrangements could 
have been made quickly enough to provide Bengal at an earlier date with supph^* 
of rice in approximately those quantities which were obtained later in 1W3 from 
other provinces and states. We think that the arrangements under the Basic 
Plan should have been made earlier in respect of rice also. 

47. In it now clear that the 

from aieai aependant targdy on aupphea from Burma to the 

in the main rioe-produoing arera in India wae roae ahairiT 

diaturbanoaa in thoae mafteta. It ^1 be recalled thrtpnoM i^a^y 

■oon after the faU ot Burma, that la. in ,«>» .3b .M .SolJS 

are right in saying that it was not realized beforehand h^ 

the faction in^e rice markets ^ 

anticipated until shortly before the event. It is 

during 1941 which, can now be identified as premonitory symptoms 

qnwSk disturbances in the rice marKets during the summer of 1942. We may 
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refer to the account in paragraph 20 of Chapter IV of the proceedings of the 
Third Price Control Conference. Difficulties at tlwt time were due largely 
to the shortage of shipping, and no one then anticipated the loss of imports. 
The conclusion reached at that conference was that rice, generally spealdog, 
was a problem for which solution should be found by proyincial authorities. 
When the Fourth Price Control Conference met in February 1942, the inv^on 
of Burma had already begun and the dangers were becoming more obvious. 
The Government of Bihar were concerned about the effect of the posnble loss 
of rice imports from Burma, and at their instance representatives of the Gov- 
-emments of the Eastern Begion and of the Government of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces met on the d^- preceding the conference to discuss the regulation of 
prices and supplies, various measures, including price control, were discussed 
at this meeting but complete agreement was not reached. At the oonfereooe 
on the following day, discussion centred round price control and it was generally 
agreed that prices might have to be controlled in the near future. The distri- 
bution of the supplies available in India was not discussed. In April 1942, the 
Government of India convened a conference for examining the problems of food 
production, and the question of the arrangements necessary for the maintentmce 
of the distribution of supplies between provinces and states was discussed at this 
conference. The need for the establishment of a central authority for regulating 
distribution was recognised, and the dangers inherent in the control of exports 
by individual provinces and states, with reference only to their own needs and 
without adequate co-ordination by a central authority, were prominently em¬ 
phasized. But, even as late as September 1942, when the Sijrth Price Control 
Conference considered the rice situation as it had already developed in several 
provinces, ideas regarding arrangements for the control of the movement of rice 
supplies across provincial and state frontiers had not crystallized into a concrete 
nlan. We feel that valuable time was lost during this -period when the need 
for co-ordinating the demands of the deficit areas with supplies from surplus 
areas was pressing. The rapid imposition of embargoes on export, without 
nrovision for meeting the needs of deficit from surplus areas, also indicated the 
urgency of the problem. Piirther the time taken for the evolution of the Basic 
Plan might, in our opinion, have been considerably shortened if the rapidity 
with which a serious food situation was developing in the country had been 
realized early in 1942, and a separate department of the Government of India 
established for dealing with it. 

48. In our analysis of the situation in Bengal at the end of 1942 and the 
beginning of 1948, we have stressed the psychological aspect. One of the 
causes of the general belief that prices must rise was the sense of iaolation. 
People in Bengal knew that the aman crop had failed, that there would be no 
imports from Burma, and that aU the surrounding provinces had closed the door 
against exports. If at that time the people could have been informed that pro¬ 
curement operations were in progress in other provinces, and that the Central 
Government would distribute supplies from tiie surplus areas to provinces in 
need, the psyohologioal problem would not have been so intractable. 

1.—^Fbxb tbaob 

49. A turning point in the history of the Bengal famine occurred on the 
nth March 1948. Up to that date, the Government of Bengal, as w^ as 
the Government of India, had been moving, on the whole, in direction of 
increasing control, though the pace of progress proved too slow in the condi¬ 
tions following the failure of Ihe aman crop. The situation which developed in 
January and February 1948, demanded an inten^cation of control measure. 
But only did this not take place, but on the 11th March there was a strildna 
change in the direction of the policy of Government and a retreat tram contnn 
h^an. “De-control” was the first step ifi this retreat. The removal of the 
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“barriers’' wlihin Bengal was ithe next step. Early in April, as we saw, the 
Bengal Government told the Government of India ^t “the barrien will have 
to be broken despite the risks and the pent up* forces that will thus be let 
loose. They are of opinion that the logic of events will compel the Central 
Government to adopt the same course in respect of this Hegion”. In the event, 
free trade was introduced into the Eastern Begion. 

50. Free trade came into force on 18th May. We have described in SecUon 
C of Chapter Vn why this policy was adopted, how it worked, and the results 
it produced. In earlier sections of the present Chapter we have explained 
why, after the fall of Burma, it was impossible under free trading conditions to- 
ensure the distribution of supplies of rice at reasonable prices in Bengal and 
the other main rice producing provinces. It is, therefore, clear to us that the 
decision to introduce free trade into the Eastern Begion was a mistake. It 
could only result, not in the solution of the food problem in Bengal, But in the 
creation of similar conditions in other areas of the Eastern Begion. We have 
little doubt that if free trade had been continued for a longer period it would 
nave caused widespread distress and starvation among poorer classes in those 
areas. Indeed, by the middle of July prices had risen very steeply in the 
Eastern Begion outside Bengal, and had reached a level which was placing food 
beyond the reach of the poorer sections of the population. It has been alleged 
that the Provincial Governments and their officers took steps to prevent rice 
being despatched to Bengal. We have ourselves little doubt that there was 
obstruction to purchases and removal of rice in certain areas. But we do not 
think that this made any serious difference to the Bengal situation as a whole. 
As we have said, free trade, while it could not solve the problem in Bengal, was, 
in the conditions then prevailing, a measure calculated to cause a steep rise in 
prices and consequent severe distress in buying areas. The attitude, helpful 
or otherwise, of the provinces concerned was not material to the success or failure 
of free trade. 

51. We must again ask the question: What was the alternative? Two 
courses were at the time regarded as open. One was “unrestricted free trade" 
and the other “modified free trade". We have described the difference between 
these two courses in paragraph 27 of Chapter VII. “Modified free tradd" 
meant the continuance of the Basic Plan, with the important modification of 
substituting an officer of the Central Government for the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of the Begion as the authority responsible for controlling inter-provin¬ 
cial movements. As between the two proposals, the advantages of “Modified 
free trade" were so obvious that we consider it unfortunate that the Govern¬ 
ment of India gave up their initial preference for it on the insistence of the 
Government of Bengal. We appreciate the anxiety of the Bengal Government 
to secure as large a quantity of supplies as possible, but we feel that they 
failed to realize the importance of securing control of all the supplies brought 
into Bengal from outside the province, "Modified free trade” would have 
enabled such control to be exercised for all purchases would have been made 
under permits granted by an officer of the Central Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal would have been able to control, not only the places to which 
supplies were sent, but also the prices at which they were sold. Further, the 
licensed traders could have been allotted different areas in which to.make 
their purchases, and in this way competitive buyine would have been avoided. 
Lastly, the serious disturbances in the markets of the buying areas caused by 
Mregula^ed purchases during the free trade period would not have occurred, 
^ese advantages were lost as a result of the choice of "unrestricted free 
trade". 

62. One. of the most unfortimate results of free trade was that it evoked 
hosfflity to Bengal in the Eastern Begion. We have already described the 
chains and counter-oharees wHch were made at the time and need not repeat 
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♦horn- Thej were the inevitable result of the attempt to extract the maximuin 
amount of rice in the shortest possible time, without regard to its effect on prices 
and supplies in the areas outside Bengal in which purchases were made. One 
particular cause of illwill and hostility was the feeling that it wu not the Bengal 
Government or the people in need who reaped the benefit, but the traders 
themselves. This was true enough as far as private traders were concerned, 
for prices did not fall in Bengal. The same allegations were, however, made 
and repeated before us with regard to the purchasing agent of the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment. At this period the buying of rice on behalf of Government was 
entrusted to a firm of rice merchants in Calcutta. It was publicly alleged at 
the'time that control over purchases made by this firm was inadequate and 
that undue profits were made by the firm or its agents at the expense of 
Government. We have given the matter our most careful consideration but 
have had no opportunity, within the time at our disposal, of making a detailed 
inquiry. Accordingly, previous to the submission of this report, we have recom¬ 
mended to the Government of India the investigation of certain accounts and 
other questions relating to those transactions.^ We feel that the matter needs 
to be cleared up in the interests of the Government of Bengal and the public, 
and ill order to promote confidence in food administration in Bengal. 

J.—^DlSTRIBtnVON OF SDPPIilBS 

68. Bationing was not introduced into Calcutta until 1944. During 1943 
consumers made their purchases from three kinds of shops, ordinary retail shops, 
controlled shops, and employers' shops. Betail shopkeepers bought their 
supplies in the open market and their sales were not controlled as regards 
quantity or price. Everybody could buy grain in these shops provided be 
could pay the prevailing high prices. Controlled shops provided a limited 
supply, at prices subsidized by Government, to consumers who were prepared 
to undergo the discomfort of waiting in long queues. These shops were supplied 
from Government stocks. The employers’ shops obtained their stocks partly 
ti'om Government and partly by purchases in the open market. These shops 
provided a regular supply to about one million consumers at subsidized rates. 
Throughout the year a large proportion of the supplies arriving in Calcutta 
were brought in by private traders over whose transactions there was no control. 
They were free to sell to the highest bidder—and there was no lack of bidden. 
They were also free to withhold stocks from sale if the prices offered were not 
according to their expectations. This was the position in regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of rice in Calcutta during 1943. 

54. Prices in the Calcutta rice market govern rice prices throughout Bengal. 
In the absence of control by Government over the distribution of the rice 
suppUes reaching the Calcuti^ market on private account durix^; 194S—and 
given the shortage of supplies in Bengal—it was inevitable that the pace for 
the rise of rice prices throughout Bengal should bd eet by the purchawng power 
of consumers and employers, including the private and public employers ot the 
“priority" classes in Calcutta. The city was prosperous and the purchasing 
power was large. Many persons could afford to pay high prices for the supplies 
required for their own domestic consumption and for that of their servante and 
employees. The Excess Profits Tax afforded a means whereby a large propor¬ 
tion of the cost of supplying the industrial labour force with food at subsidized 
rates could be passed on to Government revenues. The cost of feeding o^er 
categories of the “priori^ classes" at subsidized rates fell directly on the 
revenues of the Centaral Government, the Provincial Government, or the lUil- 
ways. It was therefore, possible for Calcutta to pay a price for rice which 
was beyond the reach of large olassea of the population in ^e rurd. areas. 

* On* of ua Mr. M. Afsal Hnasin has further raconiinended that similar laqairies by a 
dmUar ageacy shouM ba eoadneted into suailar alJsgaticms ragwding food pnrebaaea in India. 
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66. The ordinary consumer in Calcutta was helplest in this statb of affairs. 
£b liad to Ouy at the prevailing marimt prices. The employers of labour had 
to provide their employees with food at subsidised rates ox mve ever increasing 
demess allowances to enable them to buy it. The individual hrader sold at 
the prevailing market prices, for if he contented himself with a smaller profit 
than the maximum obtainable, he merely helped another trader to make mOre 
pn^t. 7%e '‘free market” in Calcutta was in an unnatural condition in which 
there was no competition among sellers and intense competition annnng buyers. 
Tbe (mly way by which the conditions in the Calcutta market could have been 
prev^ted from raising prices throughout Bengal was by Govemmenl asa uming 
control of the distribution of supplies in Calcutta, that is, first by controlUtig 
the wholesale and retail traders and secondly by the introduction of rationing. 

56. Bationing did not come into force in Calcutta until the Slst January 
1944. The reasons for this delay, in their order of importance, may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: — 

(i) Lack of confidence of the Bengal Government in their ability to under* 
take the reaponsibility for supplies which rationing implies. 

(ii) The preference by the Government of Bengal for a scheme of distribu¬ 
tion tmder which Government shops replaced entirely private shops. 

(iii) Diffloulties and delays in seeming staff and accommodation. 

57. The first of these reasons was the crucial one. By March 1948, as we 
explained in Section G of this Chapter, the position had so deteriorated that 
external aesistanoe wm necessary. Under the scheme we outlined in that 
Section it would have been possible, by the combined efforts of the Govern* 
ment of Indis and the Government of Bengal to maintain controlled procure¬ 
ment and at the same time provide supplbs for Greater Calcutta, though a 
full supply of rice could not be guaranteed. II would also have been necessary 
for the Bengal Government to take action, pteliminary to the introduction of • 
rationmg, to tighten up the control of distribution :'n Greater Calcutta. Thia 
would have involved the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order rnd 
the licensing of retail traders not covered by (hut Order. Jn this way full infor- 
miation would have been obtamed of stocks and it would also have b^en possible 
to ensure that they were not held up or unevenly distributed. Provided this 
action was taken we do not think that a relatively small deficiency in the rice 
supply would have caused a catastrophe in Calcutta. In any case some risk 
.had to be run. Preparations for rationing should also have been pushed on as 
-quickly as possible and rationing introduced in two or mote utages- as in 1944. 
We recognize that these measures would have thrown a heavy burden on the 
Administration but the danger threatening the province was great. If this 
scheme had been adopted in March controlled procurement could have continued 
end at the same time control would have been obtained over supply and distri¬ 
bution in Greater Calcutta. Hth latter in its turn would have assi^d procure¬ 
ment.! 

68. Under the scheme actually adopted in March, controlled procurement 
was abandoned and the disturbing influence of conditions in the Calc?>tta market 
on prices throughout Bengal omitmued unchecked. Again when free trade was 
-introduced in May large quantities of rice brought to Calcatta from other areas 
in the Eastern Begion were not under Government control, and the disturbing 
of conditions in the Calcutta market on prices throughout Bengal 
remained unsbated. Controlled procurement was also imposfsible. In the 
created by the adoption of a policy of de-oontrol in March and the 
introduction of free trade in May, it was fmi^ssible for the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to obtain control of supply and distribution in Greater Calcutta and ration¬ 
ing was impractieabU. Tree trade was abandoned at the beginning of Aumst 
but oemtroUed procurement was not undertaken until the end of that mmith when 
-*»*"*"• was raging in the province. 
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69. Large quantities of wheat and rice started arriving in Calcutta on Got* 
enunent account from other parts of India in August and October I9id 
respectively and the Provincial Government were assur^ of adequate auppliea 
of both wheat and nee from the beginning of October. Although the rationing, 
of Greater Calcutta remained a matter of primary importance in the food 
administration of Bengal, it was not until the Blst January 1044 that rationing 
was brought into force in the city of Calcutta and certain neighbouring mimi* 
cipalities, and not till May 1944 that it was extended to the whole of Greater 
Calcutta. The delay was chiefly due to two causes. First, the preference by 
the Government of Bengal for a scheme of distribution under which Govern* 
meat shops replaced entirely private shops, and secondly, difficulities and delays 
in securing staff and accommodation. The number of retail shops required to 
meet the needs of a population of four millions must run perhaps to a couple of 
thousands. We can understand that it was desirable to have a certain number 
of Government shops but, clearly, the proposal for the entire exclusion from 
the distribution system of private retail dealers would have resulted in the 
introduction of rationing being delayed almost indefinitely. We reco^ze that 
the difficulties of recruiting and training the large staff required and of acquiring 
accommodation were real and great, but we are of opinion that avoidable delay 
did take place. The delay in the recruitment was accentuated at one stage by 
an endeavour to maintain communal proportions. We consider this to have 
been particularly unfortunate. In an emergency, particularly one affecting the 
food of the people, administrative action should not be delayed by attempts to 
observe rules fixing communal ratios. 

K.—^Famine ebliep 

60. In this Section we propose to consider in retrospect the problem of relief 
and the relief measures taken by the Bengal Government. In a previous 
chapter we have told how the famine affected the poor in rural areas and how 
the situation was made more difficult by the migration of large numbers of 
famine victims. The magnitude of the task of relief should be fully under¬ 
stood. In this connection we may draw attention to the size of the population 
of Bengal. For administrative purposes the province is divided into five Divi¬ 
sions. Two of these, namely, the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions which in¬ 
clude Greater Calcutta, contain a larger population than the province of Bombay, 
the State of Baroda, and the Gujerat and Deccan States taken together. A 
third Division, Dacca, has a larger population than the two provinces of Assam 
and Orissa taken together. A fourth, Bajshahi, is more populous than the 
Central Provinces and the last, the Chittagong Division has a population equiva¬ 
lent to Travancore and Cochin taken together. 

61. There were variations in the seriousness of the famine in different parts 
of Bengal. According -to an estimate made by the Government of Bengal, the 
intensity of distress was greatest 29 sub-divisions ^th a total area of 21,665 
square miles and a population of 20 millions. The rise in the price of rice was, 
however, general throughout the province and involved danger of starvation for 
the poor everywhere. Hence, while the need of certain areas was particularly 
urgent, relief operations on a- varying scale were required throughout most of 
the province. 

62. The remarkable feature of the Bengal famine was that the rise in the 
price of rice was one of the principal cauaea of the famine. This, as far as we 
are aware, makes it unique in the history of famine in India. The great 
majority of Indian famines have been caused by drought and widespread faUure 
of crops over wide areas. Floods, hail, and cyclones have on rare occasions 
produced the same effect. War, and civil disorder played a part in some of 
the great famines of the 18th century and earlier eras. In large famines 
produced by such oalanoities the shortage of grun was naturally reflected in a 
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rise in price, but the latter was a eecondar; pbencouenon, and not a jHnnuut^ 
cause of the famine. 

68. The Famine Code, which took shape during the last quarter of the 19tb 
century, was ivolved as a measure against typical "drought famines" (Each 
province has its own Famine Code, but the principles of all are similar). TTie 
course of events in such famines and the way in which the Code operates, are 
somewhat as follows:—^The crops fail because of drought. The people in the 
affected area are deprived of local supplies of grain, and their reserves of money 
are reduced because agriculture U their sole means of livelihood. Without 
help,, they would starve. At this point, Government steps in and provides 
them with money to buy food, the money being provided as loans, gratuitous 
relief, or as wages for labour on relief works, the last being much the most 
important. Labourers on famine relief works are paid a wage adjusted to the 
local price of grain, enabling them to buy enough food to cover their calorie 
requirements. The system requires that supplies of grain should be available 
in the famine area at a reasonable price and this again depends on the existence 
of surplus stocks elsewhere in the country, the free commercial movement of 
grains, and adequate means of transport into the famine area. In lecent 
famines, apart from the Bengal famine, these conditions have been fulfilled 
and grain has flowed into the famine ares through ordinary commercial channels. 
In the Hissar famine of 1940, for example, there were abundant supplies of 
wheat in the affected area throughout the famine, and its price did not rise 
above the all-India level. Under certain circumstances the Government may 
intervene to secure supplies of grain for the famine stricken population, but in 
general the policy, of the Code is one of non-interference with private farade.' 
The Code envisages the appointment of a Famine Commissioner, with dictatorial 
powers, should famine be serious and widespread. In smaller famines a special 
Famine Commissioner need not be appointed, his functions being exercised by 
th-? Collector in the famine area. 


64. In the relatively small famiqes of the last 40 years, the relief procedure 
embodied in the Code has on the whole proved satisfactory. It has served to 
mitigate distress and prevent deaths from starvation. Some rise in the death 
rate might occm in times of famine, due to debility and disease, but mortality 
on a catastrophic scale was avoided. Experience in the Hissar famine suggested 
that the Code requires modification in various respects, but in general it has 
achieved the purpose for which it was designed. 

66. It is at once obvious that the Bengal famine, as it had developed by 
the middle of 1948, and the kind of famine with which the Code is concerned, 
were two very different things. The Code does not anticipate an enormous 
rise in the price of grain, to five or six times the normal level. It assumes free 
trade in foodgrains; free trade no longer existed in India in 1943. It assumes 
that there are surplus supplies of food in the country and that their transport' 
to the famine area will be unchecked; this was not the case in the Bengal 
famine. Further,, the setting up of relief works on a sufficient scale in the very 
large area ultimately affected in the 1943 famine would have been, for various 


Extract from Section 83 of the Bwigal Famine (3ode! 

**fa) Without the previous orders of the local Government no gram shall be im}mrted by 
the local authorities into any tract or area of relief work. The pobey followed should he 
strict’y one of non-interference with private tode. * • * • *• * 

(h) Every possible facility shall be given for the free action of private trade m time of 

of interMt to mention two famines in the s^d half of tte IWh in whiA 

private trade did not bring in supplies. In the OriBsa famme of 1866 the threat of famine 
^ notnealized until aftw the monsoon had arrived and the famine am was rat off from 
mplies by the impossibility of transporting grain dui^ Ae wins. In t^ Bihar famma 
of fe73. Govemmentwnclnded that private trade wuld not bmg m s^eient mppbm and 
brought large stocks of rice in Burma and distributed .them to the affected population throngh 
Ooveauneiit depots. * 
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reasons, a formidable if not an impossible task. The organization'of zeliaf 
works in Bengal durmg the rainy season, when the greater part the oountry- 
■ide is under water, presents special and almost insuperable difficulties. These 
considerations would not, however, have hindered the application of reli^ along 
the lines of the Code at an earlier stage in the development of the famine. 

66. We may now consider certain criticisms of the relief measures taken by 
the Bengal Government which have been made by numerous witnesses. These 
can be briefly summarised as follows :— 

(i) Failure to declare famine under the Famine Code; 

(ii) Failure to make an early start in the organization of relief measures; 

(iii) Failure to establish in time an adequate organization for the movement 
of supplies available to the Government. 

67. The declaration of famine is a stage in the procedure prescribed in the 
Famine Code. The reasons why famine was not declared in Bengal have been 
explained as follows by the Bengal Government. Up to June 1948 sudb a dedara- 
tkm would have been inconsistent with the existing propaganda policy by which 
an attempt was being made to allay fears of shortage and create confidence. After 
this date, the Government felt it uaneoessary to declare famine because “the 
oircumstAnces envisage,d by the Famine Code in administering famine relief 
did not virtually exist in Bengal at that time.” We may quote here from a 
report presented to us by the Bengal Government: 

"The general priuoiples of the Famine Code could not be applied in their 
entirety: that Code envisages the grant of agricultural loans and the opening of 
relief works as the basis of operations and postulates that trade will be able 
to move in supplies (if necessary with help in transport) if loans and money 
are made available. In the conditions of 1948 the supplies were neither 
adequate nor free to move. The grant of loans or issue of money would there¬ 
fore merely aggravate the situation as relief in kind had to be improvised with 
such supplies as could be got. 

"The Hevenue Department did actually distribute agricultural Irans on a 
fairly large scale in all areas where it was thought that foodgrains might be had 
from the small reserves held by various people. The distribution of. such loans 
on a very large scale might have led to greater inflation with a further upward 
tendenc.v in prices.. On the other hand, it was scarcely possible to open lai^e 
relief works or poor houses on a large scale without a definite possibility of 
obtaining supplies through the trades or otherwise but this did not exist. 
Government ^erefore had to improvise an alternative procedure for the distri¬ 
bution of relief and this mainly took the form of free kitchens for which supplies 
on n very limited scale could be obtained”. 

68. We have already expressed the view that the propaganda policy followed 
during April and May 1948 by the Bengal Government with the support of the 
Central Government was misguided and that it would have been better to 
warn the people fully of the danger of famine. As regards the inapplicability 
of the Famine Code, it is certainly true that the relief measures feasible in the 
oiroumstanoes were very different from those prescribed in the Code. Local 
Officers would have required guidance in the unusual circumstances and the 
provisions of the Code would have had to be modified by special orders such 
ns those issued to District Officers in August. NevertheWs, we believe that 
the declaration of famine would have been attended with certain advantages. 
It would have led to the appointment of a Famine Commissioner with plenary 
powers oyer relief, who would presumably also have sraumed control of food 
supplies allotted to the districts. It would have simplified administrative and 
financial' procedure and removed the uncertainty with regard V> sudi praoedute 
in dealing with problems of relief which we b^eve existed to aome extent ia 
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1048. Undez the Code, District Officers are required to znake frequent end 
detailed reports about the situation in their districts; if the Code had come into 
operation during the premoiutory stages of the famine, the Oovemment might 
have obtained earlier clearer information about the extent of the famine and the 
number of people in need of relief, finally the declaration of famine zxdght 
have quickened public sympathy, both within and without the province, and 
focussed the attention of other provinces on the plight of Bengal, and her need 
for assistance, at an earlier date. 

69. IMay in a t a r t in g relief meaBorea. —^We have already referred to the fact 
that Commissioners and District Officers reported growing distress in many 
districts very early in 1048. From Mareh onward the anxieties of local officers 
increased and they left the Provincial Oovemment in no doubt about the 
seriousness of the situation. Towards the end of June famine was present in 
many parts of Bengal. It was not, however, until 11th June that the Govern* 
ment called for detailed informatioii about the areas affected, the numbers 
involved and the nature of the relief required. Orders for the organization of 
relief measures were not issued until 20th August, and the Famine Belief 
Commissioner was not appointed until 26th September. We feel that all this 
should have been done at least 8 months earlier. When the “food drive" wtt 
undertaken famine should have been already declared and the drive should have 
been linked with arrangements for collecting and distributing supplies for reUef 
purposes. Distribution of food on a large scale was not begun, except in isolated 
areas as a result of local initiative, until September—several months after the 
need for it had arisen. With prices of rice soaring to unheard of levels, relief 
in the form of small payments of money, whether given gratuitously, as agrioul* 
tural loans, or as test relief in return for work, could do little to relieve distreas. 
Food was required. The delay in organizing relief, and the inadequacy of the 
quantities later issued as uncooked grain or cooked “gruel", both reflect the 
disastrous supply situation that had developed. 

70. It appears that at one stage in 1943, expenditiire on relief was limited 

on grounds.^ We are of opinion that when the lives of the people are 

at stake financial considerations must not be allowed to restrict relief opera¬ 
tions. If necessary, funds to the fullest extent required should be provided 
by borrowing in consultation with the Beserve Bank or the Government of 
India. 

71. Xovemant and Storage of SuppUea. —^We have described the piling up 
of stocks of grain in Calcutta and in certain procurement areas in the second 
half of the year. This began in Calcutta in August and continued until the 
Army took charge of movement in November. The accumulation of stocks 
urgently needed for the relief of hunger all over Bengal was due to Iwsk of 
adequate organization for the reception of supplies of foodgrains and their 
despatch to the districts. The arrival of large supplies from outside Bengal 
overwhelmed whatever organization already existed in the province. IRie Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal stated in July chat tliey were prepared to deal with the 
arrival of 120 or even 600 wagons of foodgraizis daily, and also "to appoint a 
Transport Officer and a Transport Departmenf who will do the work of receiving 
goods, handling them here, distributing them to the various districts, and also 
doing inter-district transport". In the event, they failed to carry out tiliose 
undertakings. Stocks arriving in Calcutta were not properly located and identi¬ 
fied on arrival, the station of despatch and the quantities received were often 
not zioted and arrangements for storage and ffistribution were unsatisfactory. 
It has been claimed that the arrival of such large auppUet was unforeseen and 
hence suitable arrangements could not be made to deal with them. In view 
of what has been said above, this eiahn appears |o be inadmissible. Wo feel 

^BfeCcaaCeftaim papsasrslaAinff Co onrMn ffaiMiilKi amMfta *- 
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tiiat an enei^etio attempt should have been made to secure the neoeBsai 7 
personnel and build up the necessary organization; for example, officers could 
nave been obtained from outside the province. According' to evidence pre* 
sented to the Ckimmission, the Government of India offered help in September 

1943, but the reply was received that this was not required. In October, 
two officers from the Department of Supplies, Government of Lidia, were sent 
to the Government of Bengal to help in supervising the reception and despatch 
of grain supplies; it appears, however, that their services were not fully utilized. 
We i]3,ay^ add that there were in Calcutta businessmen whose experience of 
organization qualified them for such work, but according to the Government 
of Bengal, “all attempts to secure suitable men from the business houses proved 
abortive”. The Bengal Government should, in July or thereabouts, have under¬ 
taken the task of setting up the organization needed to deal with the arrival of 
foodgrains in Calcutta under the Basic Plan and their despatch to the districts, 
and, if local resoles were inadequate, impressed on the Government of India 
their need for assistance. If they had done so, the latter might have found that 
suitable help could be obtained only from the Army, which possessed trained 
personnel with experience of large scale transport problems. We have already 
described the vigorous steps taken by the Army to organize transport when it 
came to the rescue in November. If the Army had been called in two months 
earlier, say in September, famine mortality would have been considerably 
reduced. 

One of the reasons why the arrangements made by the Government of 
Bengal to deal with transport and other problems arising during the famine 
were unsatisfactory was that they failed to realize the magnitude of these pro¬ 
blems and the scale of the organization required for their successful solution. 
Associated with this was a reluctance to appeal for outside help even when the 
organization and personnel available within the province were obviously inade¬ 
quate. We feel that this attitude was particularly unfortunate in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Beferenoe has been made elsewhere to the inadequate storage accommoda¬ 
tion in Calcutta and the fact that during the closing months of 1943, and in 

1944, grain was stored in the open in the Royal Botanical Gardens. While we 
have evidence that only a smedl percentage of these stocks deteriorated, their 
storage under such conditions was undesirable for various reasons, including the 
effect on public opinion. According to non-official witnesses appearing before 
us suitable storage accommodation could have been found in Calcutta if the 
trade had been consulted and its co-operation invited. 

72. Among other criticisms of relief measures, we may mention the view 
that the establishment of food kitchens was a mistake—^that it would have been 
better to distribute food as “dry doles” through a reliable method. Unques¬ 
tionably the food kitchen system led to corruption and there was much mis¬ 
management. It was, however, the only feasible method for the general 
appeasement of hunger in the situation which developed from July on wards, 
when many thousands of people left their homes and flocked into towns and 
cities. The migrating masses could not have been given food in any other way. 
Further, rice was in short supply and unfamiliar cereals such as bajra, jowar 
and wheat had to be distributed. The people were unused to these and did not 
know how to cook them. 

T8. Lastly, we must refer to the view which attributes the failme to relieve 
the famine situation in the rural areas to the undue preoccupation of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal with the needs of Greats Calcutta f^enerally, and those of the 
“furiority classes” in particular. It is undeniable ^at, throughout 1943, the 
necessary supplies reached Calcutta and a considerable proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of Greatffl’ Calcutta obtained their supplies at subsidized prices from dither 
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employers' shops or the ooutroUed shops. It is also true that a relativ^T laq^s 
proportion, about two-thirds, of the supplies of rice reaching Calcutta under Idxe 
control of Government, much of which was secured from outside the province, 
was consiuned in Greater Calcutta. The quantities sent to the districts were 
only a small fraction of the requirements of the poorer classes in the rural areas 
who were unable to buy rice at the prevailing prices. This woxild have been 
the case even if all the supplies distributed in Calcutta under Government' 
control, about 141,000 tons, had been sent to the rural area. It seems 
probable that the rural areas would not have been materially helped by a 
reduction in the Calcutta allotment, as, in the absence of control, Calcutta would 
have^ bought more from the rural areas and raised prices still higher in the 
province in doing so. This would have further increased the numbers of the 
people who were unable to buy their supplies. In the opinion of a majority 
of us, the Government of Bengal is open to criticism not on the ground that 
Calcutta was provided with the bulk of the suppUes reaching that city under 
Government control, but for their failure to acquire control of supplies and 
distribution in Bengal. 

Sir Manilal Nanavati and Mr. Bamamurty do not agree with the above view 
regarding the distribution of available foodstuffs in the hands ot the Bengal 
Government, during 1943. Their opinion is as follows:— 

"Out of the 206,000 tons that came in the hands of the Bengal Government 
at Calcutta during 1943, 141,000 tons were retained in Calcutta while only 
65,000 tons were sent to the mofussil. 

"Prices in many parts of the mofussil were generally higher than in Greater 
Calcutta; more foodstuffs sent to rural areas might probably have helped to 
bring down the prices and would certainly have given relief to the needy. 
Greater Calcutta was all along well supplied with foodstuffs and there was never 
any serious shortage; the priorities and the Industries carried ample stocks to 
last them for sleeks. Therefore, if more foodstuffs had been sent fio the rural 
areas they would have been materially helped without interference with essential 
needs in Calcutta". 

74* Sir Manilal considers that this question of Calcutta versus the rural 
areas bas certain other important aspects which should be stressed. He says: — 

"In my opinion, a clear conflict of interest arose early in 1943 between 
Calcutta, where the maintenance of supplies, especially lor the priority services 
and War Industries, was a primary problem, and the rural areas where the 
lives of the poorer classes depended on the availability of supplies at reason¬ 
able prioes. Inflation was raising prices, and wages in the rural areas were 
not responding. The denial policy In rice, boats, and cycles enforced by the 
Government of India, the evacuation of villages for military reasons (nearly 
85,000 homesteads were ejected), the floods, and the cyclone, and the failure 
of crops had already weakened the economy of rural Bengal. By the end of 
December 1942 distress had already appeared and by March 19^ widespread 
fAtnina was anticipated by district officials. Consciously or imconsoiously, the 
Bengal Gkivemment allowed the needs of the rural areas to be outweighed by 
those of Calcutta and particularly its big business interests. If the interests 
of the rural population had been kept more prominently in mind, the mistaken 
policies of "de-control" and "unrestricted free trade, the relaxation of the 
Foodgrains Control Order and other policies which encouraged profiteering and 
hoarding would not have been adopted. The swne policy was adopted in the 
distribution of available stocks when every ounce was urgently needed to feed 
the starving, where relief works had to be slowed down at critical moments 
for lack of food and funds. From the moment the signs of distress appeared, 
tbe Goveriiiiieiit ot Beitgal should bate made it clear to the Government of 
India as well as to the employers’ organisationB who had adequate resouioes 
and who bad sreat influence, that they oould not discharge their brimarv dutv 
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to the populetiaQ in Beoi^ as a whole imleas they maintained atariot oontro' 
over prices and that, in the distribution of supplies under their control. Calcutta 
would not have priority over other deficit areas in the province. At the same 
time, they should have clearly brought to tiie notice of the Oovemmant of 
India the seriousness of the situation as it was developing and demanded their 
immediate attention in the strongest terms as was dcme by tiie Bombay Qovem- 
ment. If this course had been followed, the need ^ Bengal for external 
asaistanoe would have been recognized earlier; supplies would have been pro¬ 
cure from outside more expeditiously; earlier attention would have been given 
to the state of the people in the rural areas and much of the misery would have 
heen avmded. On the contrary when distress appeared, there was a tendency 
both on the part of the Government of India and of Bengal to minimize the 
prevalence of famine, with the result that the eSortB of the Government of 
India to secure external supplies were prejudiced even as late as August 1948 
by the mistrust and suspicion occasioned by complaints about profiteering 
which prevriled in Bengal. This atmosphere of mistrust influenced the situa¬ 
tion throughout the &mine. In the end not a single man died of starvation from 
the poralation of Greater Calcutta, while millions in rural areas starved and 
suffered." 
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L Um BMkjpoonA. Ths sooDtonio IsysI of tho popultrtiQn proYious to tho 
temino wm low m Ben^, as in the greater part of India. Agricultural produo- 
tion was not keeping pace with the growth of population. There wae inoreaung 
preaaure on land which wae not relieved by compensatory growth in industry. 
A ranaiderable eeotum of i^e population was Uving on the margin of aubsistenee 
rad incapable of stand i ng any severe economic stress. Parallel oanditions 
^vailed m tile health sphere; standuda of nutrition were low and the epidemic 
diseases which caused high mortality during the famine were prevalent in 
normri timra- Th^ was no “margin of safety" as regards either health or 
wealth. These underlying conditions, common indeed to many other parts uf 
Indie, were favourable to the occurrence of famine accompanied by high 
mortality. 


2. The bmo oanaeg of the tamini.— Shcwtage in the supply of rice in IMS 
was one of the basic causes of the famine. The main reason for this was 
the low yield of the oman crop reaped at the close of 1942. Another reason 
was that the stocks carried over from the previous year (1942) were also short. 
The atnan crop reaped at the end of 1940 was exceptionally poor and in conse¬ 
quence stocks were heavily drawn upon during 1941. The omon crop reaped 
in December IMl was a good one. but not so good as to enable stocks to be 
replenished materially. After the fall of Bunna early in 1942, imports from 
that country ceased, but exports from Bengal to areas which were more seriously 
dependent on imports from Burma, increased during the first half of the year. 
Tl^ also contributed to some extent to the small ness of the carry-over from 
1942 to 1948. Again, during 1948 the loss of imports from Burma was only 
partially offset by increased imports from other parts of India. It appears pro¬ 
bable that the total supply during 1943 was not sufficient for the requirements 
of the province and that there was an absolute deficiency of the order of 8 
weeks’ requirements. This meant that even if all producers sold their entire 
surplus stocks without raining the usual reserve for consumption beyond the 
next harvest, it was unlikely ^st consumers would have secured their normal 
requirements in full. 

In the summer of 1942, that is, some months before the failure of the aman 
crop in Bengal, a situation had arisen in the rice markets of India, including 
those in Bengal, in which the normal trade machinery was beginning to fail to 
distribute supplies at reasonable prices. This was due to the stoppage of im¬ 
ports of rice from Burma and the consequent transfer of the demands of Ceylon. 
Travancore, Cochin, and Western India, formerly met from Burma, to the 
markets in the main rice producing areas of India. Other circumstances arising 
out of the war also accentuated the disturbances to normal trade. In Bengal, 
owing to its proximity to the fighting zone and its position as a base for military 
operations in Burma, the material and psychological repercussions of the war 
on the life of the people were more pronounced in 1942, and also in 1948, than 
elsewhere in India. The failure of the aman crop at the end of 1942, in oonabi- 
nation with tiie whole existing set of circumstances, made it inevitable that, 
in the absence of contiol, the price of rice would rise to a level at which the 
poor would be unable to obtain their needs. It was necessary fenr tiie Bragal 
Government to undertake measures for controlling supplies and ensuring their 
distribution at prices at which the poor could afford to buy their requirements. 
It was also necessary fbr the Government of In^a to establish a system of 
planned movement of supplies from suiplus to deficit provinces and states. 
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There wee delaj in the eitabluhxuent by the Gt)Temmen$ oi India of a ayatem 
of planned moTement of supplies. The Bengal Government failed to secure 
control over supply and distribution and widespread famine followed a rise of 
prices to abnormal levels—^to five to six times the prices prevailing in tiie eariy 
months of 1942. This rise in prices was the second basic cause of the lEamine. 
Famine, in the form in which it occurred, could have been prevented by resolute 
action at the right time to ensure the equitable distribution pf available supplies. 

8. Zha aovtfnmoiit of BeagaL —^When the price of rice rose steeply in llay 
and June 1942) the Government of Bengal endeavoured to bring tte situation 
under control by the prohibition of exports and by fixing statutory maximum 
prices. In the absence of control over supplies, price control failed, but by 
September 1942, suppUes and prices appeared to have reached a state of equili¬ 
brium. This month was a critical one in the development of the famine. U 
the Government of Bengal had set up at that time a proctirement organization, 
the (msis, which began, about two months later, would not have taken such a 
grave turn. 

With the partial failure of the uman crop at the end of 1942, the supply 
position became serious and prices again rose steeply. If a breakdown in distri¬ 
bution was to be averted, it was essential that Government should obtain con¬ 
trol of supplies and prices. The measures taken by the Government of Bengal 
to achieve control of suppUes and prices during 1948 were inadequate and, in 
some instances wrong in principle. In January and February 1948, the Provin¬ 
cial Government endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain control of supplies and 
to regulate prices by. means of procurement operations. Better success would 
have been achieved if procurement had been undertaken by an official agency 
instead of by agents chosen from the trade, and if Government had made it 
clear that they ‘would not hesitate to requisition from large producers as well 
as from traders, in case supplies were held back. The decision in favour of 
*‘de-oontror* in March 1948 was a mistake. In the conditions prevailing in 
Bengal at the time, it was essential to maintedn control; its abandonment meant 
disaster. We refer to this matter again in the immediately succeeding para¬ 
graph. The Government of Bengal erred in pressing strongly for “unrestricted 
free trade" in the Eastern Begion in May 1943 in preference to the alternative 
of "modified free trade”. The introduction of “unresteicted free trade” was 
a mistake. It could not save Bengal and was bound to lead to severe distress 
and possibly starvation in the neighbouring areas of the Begion. 

One result of the policy underlying “de-control” and “unrestricted free 
trade” was that the greater part of the supplies reaching Calcutta was not 
under the control of Government. So long as this policy was followed it was 
not possible to introduce rationing in Greater Calcutta. Even after the policy 
was reversed, there was considerable delay in the introduction of rationing. 
The absence of control over the distribution of supplies in Calcutta and the 
failure to introduce rationing at any time during 1948 contributed largely to the 
failure of control over supplies and prices in the province as a whole. 

The arrangements for the receipt, storage, and ^distribution of food supplies 
despatched to Bengal from other parts of India during the autumn of 1948 were 
thoroughly inadequate and a proportion of the supplies, received during the 
height of the famine, was not distributed to the needy in the districte, where 
such food was most required. Better arrangements for the despatch and 
distribution would have saved many lives. 

While reports of distress in various districts were received from Commis¬ 
sioners and Collectors from the early montihs of 1948, the Frisvinoial Gbvemmeut 
did not call for a report on the situation in the districts until June, and detailed 
instruotions relating to relief were not issued tiU August. Famine was not 
declared. The delay in facing the problem of r^ef and the non-deelaration of 
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fen^e were bound up with the unfortunate propaganda policy of "No Shortage’* 
whichj followed during the months April to June with the support of the Govern* 
ment of India, was unjustified when the danger of fanninA was plainly apparent. 
The measures initiated in August were inadequate and failed to prevent further 
distress, mainly because of the disastrous supply position which had be&n 
allowed to develop. A Famine Belief Commissioner was not appointed till late 
in September. It appears that at one stage in 1943, the expenditure on relief 
a'as limited on financial grounds. There is no justifica^on, whatsoever, for 
cutting down relief in times of famine on the plea of lack of funds. If neces* 
®Wj{i funds should be provided by borrowing in consultation with the Beserve 
Bank or the Government of India. This principle holds even when, as in the 
Bengal famine, food was more ‘urgently required than money for relief purposes. 
The medical ^ relief provided during 1943 was also inadequa'te. Some of the 
iMitality which occurred,'could have been prevented by more efficient medical 
ana public health measures. 

Between the Government in office and the various political parties, and in 
the early part of the year, between the Governor and his Ministry, and between 
the administrative organization of Government and the public there was lack 
of co-operation which stood in the way of a united and vigorous effort to prevent 
and.relieve famine. The change in the Ministry in March-April 1943. failed 
to bring about political unity. An ‘‘all-party’’ Government might have created 
public confidence and led to more effective action, but no such Government came 
into being. It may be added that during and preceding the famine, there were 
changes in key officers concerned ■with food administration. In 1948, there 
were three changes in the post of Director of Civil Supplies. 

Due weight has been given in our report to the great difficulties with which 
the Bengal Government were faced. The impact of the war was more severe 
in Bengal than in the rest of India. The ‘‘denial’’ policy had its effect on local 
tri'de and transport, and in particular affected certain classes of the population, 
for instance, the fishermen in the coastal area. The military demands on trans¬ 
port were large. There was a shortage of suitable workers available for recruit¬ 
ment into Government organizations concerned with food administration and 
famine relief. The cyclone and the partial failure of the amnn crop were serious 
and unavoidable natural calamities. But after considering all the circumstances, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that it lay in the power of the Government of 
Bengal, by bold, resolute and well-oonoeived measures at the right time to have 
largely prevented the tragedy of the famine as it actually took place. While 
other Governments in India were admittedly faced with a much less serious 
situation than the Government of Bengal, their generally successful handling 
of the food problem, and the spirit in which those problems were approached, 
and the extent to which public co-operation was secured stand, in contrast to 
the failure in Bengal. 

4. Tbe aovemmint of India.—^The Government of India failed to recognize 
at a sufficiently early date, the need for a system of planned movement of food- 
grains, including rice as well as wheat, from surplus to deficit provinces end 
states; in other words, the Basic Flan should have ceme into operation much 
earlier than it did. With regard to wheat, an agreement should have been 
reached at an early stage between the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab about the price level to be maintained and the establish¬ 
ment in that province of an adequate procurement organization. If this had 
been done, the price of wheat would have remained under control and it should 
have been possible to send to Bengal a large proportion of the supplies which 
reached that province towards the close of the year, at an earlier period when 
they would have been much more uaefuli In the closing months of 1942, 'and 
the first two months of 1943, the supplies of wheat reaching Calcutta were only 
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E fraction of normal requirements. If adequate suppUes had been available in 
these months, the pressure on the Calcutta rice market, in so far as it arose 
out of the shortage of wheat, would have been reduced. Again, if the Basic 
Plan in regard to rice had come into operation in the beginning of 1948, it 
would have been possible to ijrovide Bengal at an earlier date with supplies of 
rice in approximately those quantities which were obtained later in the year- 
from other provinces and states. 

The Government of India must share with the Bengal Government respon¬ 
sibility for the decision to de-control in March 1943. That decision was taken 
in agreement with the Government of India and was in accordance with their 
policy at the time. By March the position had so deteriorated that some mea¬ 
sure of external assistance was. indispensable if a disaster was to be avoided. 
The correct course at the time was for the Government of India to have 
announced that they would provide, month by month, first, the full quantity 
of wheat required by Greater Calcutta, and secondly, a certain quantity of rice. 
It would, then have been possible for the Government of Bengal to have main¬ 
tained controlled procurement, and secured control over supply and distribution 
in Greater Calcutta. The Government of India erred in deciding to introduce 
“unrestricted free trade" in the Eastern Region in 1943 in preference to 
“modified free trade”. The subsequent proposal of the Government of India to 
introduce free trade throughout the greater part of India was quite unjustified 
and should not have been put forward. Its application, successfully resisted by 
many of the provinces and states, particularly by the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, might have led to serious catastrophe in various parts of India. 

By August 1943, it was clear that the Provincial Administration in Bengal 
was failing to control the famine. Deaths and mass migration on a large scale 
were occurring. In such circumstances, the Government of India, whatever 
the constitutional position, must share with the Provincial Government the 
responsibility for saving lives. The Government of India sent large supplies of 
wheat and rice to Bengal during the last five months of 1943, but it was not till 
the end of October, when His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, visited 
Bengal, ns his first duty on taking office, that adequate arrangements were 
made to ensure that these supplies were properly distributed. After his visit, 
the whole situation took an immediate turn for the better. 

We feel it necessary to draw attention to the numerous changes in the 
individuals in charge of food administration of the Government of India during 
the crucial year of the famine. Mr. JN'. 11. Sarker, the Food Member, resigned 
in February 1943, and His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, held the 
food portfolio without a Member to assist him until May. The Secretary of 
the Food Department, Mr. Holdsworth, fell ill during this period and died. His 
place was taken by the Additional Secretary, Major-General Wood, a Military 
Officer new to the problems of civil administration. Sir Azizul Haque became 
Member in charge of the Food Department in May. . He was succeeded by Sir 
J. P. Srivastava in August and a new Secretary of the Department, Mr. 
Hutchings, was appointed in September. 

In Bengal, the new Ministry took office towards the end of April and Sir 
Thomas Rutherford became Governor in September 1943, replacing the late 
Sir John Herbert, then suffering from the illness of which he subsequently died. 

Thus, during the various critical stages in the famine, heavy responsibility 
fell on individuals who were new to their posts. 

6. nis peo^ and the faaniae.— ^We have criticized the Government of 
Bengal for their failure to control the famine. It is the responsibility of the 
Government to lead the people and take effective steps to prevent avoidable 
eatastn^he. But the public in Bengal, or at least certain sections of it, have 
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also their share of blame. We have refetred to the atmosj^ere of fear and 
greed which, in the absence of control, was one of the causes of the rapid rise 
in the ^ce level. Enormous profits were made out of the calanui^, and in 
the circumstances, profits for some meant death for others. A large part of 
the community lived in plenty while others starved, and there was much indiShr- 
ence in face of suffering. Corruption was widespread throughout the province* 
and in many classes of seciety. 

It has Been for us a sad task to inquire into the course and causes of the 
Bengal famine. We have been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. A 
million and a half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circumstances for which 
they themselves were not responsible. Society, together with its cleans, failed 
to protect its weaker members. Indeed there was a moral and social breakdown 
as well as an administrative brenWriwn 
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nortalitjy. 0& this basis we must conclude that about 3*5 zaillion deaths 
occ urr ed as a direct result of the famine and the epidemics which followed in 
its train. 


C.— ^Agb akd sbx uostauty 

6. Various views were expressed to the Commission as regards the age and 
sex groups on which mortality fell most heavily. In some areas women and 
children appeared to be the principal victims, since many of the men had 
left home to seek employment elsewhere. The destitutes who thronged the 
relief kitchens in Calcutta and other centres seemed to be for the most part 
children, women, and old people of both sexes, and mortality among such 
wandering destitutes was high. On the other hand, opinions were given that in 
villages from which little or no migration took place, more men died than 
women. The effect of the famine on the age distribution of the population of 
Bengal is a question which deserves careful investigation. In view of errors 
and omissions in the recording of deaths to which previous reference has been 
made, it is, however, by no means easy to reach satisfactory conclusions. The 
data available for study include the public health statistics for 1943 and the 
results of various inquiries on sample groups submitted to the Commission. 

9. Male and female deaths reported in 1943 numbered 998,426 and 676,321 
respectively, a difference of 123,107 to idle disadvantage of males. Actually 
more male than female deaths are normally reported in Bengal, which is due 
to the higher proportion of males in the population, and to the excess of male 
births (108 male to 100 female), which leads to more deaths among infants 
of the male sex.> If, however, the average number of male and female deaths 
in the previous quinquennium is compared with the figures for 1943, it is 
found that th^ increase in male deaths was 62*5 per cent, as compared with 
58*2 per cenc in the case of female deaths. The preponderance of male deaths 
is confirmed by a sample survey carried out in various rural areas by Mr. 
T. C. Dob, Lecturer in Social Anthropoldgy, University of Calcutta. Of 4,833 
deaths investigated, 56'7 per cent were male and 42*3 per cent female. The 
same trend is shown in the records of deaths in famine hospitals in various 
centres. 

10. The excess in male deaths was more marked in the adult age groups. 
Up to 10 years the increase in mortality was almost equal in both sexes. In 
the age group 10 to 15, the rise in the number of male deaths was somewhat 
greater than in the case of female deaths, but the difference is not striking.’ 
In the groups between 10 and 60, '615,290 deaths in males were recorded as 
against 430.273 hi females, the percentage increases in mortality over the 
quinquennial average being as follows; — 
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Rspoet of 1941 gives 92,3(10.401 males and 20,090,978 ferealas. 
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11 . It must, however, be mentioned that the results of a series of sample 
inquiries in rural areas, analysed by Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, Statistical 
Xiaboratoty, Presidency College, Calcutta, are not in agreement with tiie 
provmoial sex mortality data. The investigation covered 2,622 families 
(16,652 individuals), inhabiting villages in 7 sub-divisions. In the groups as a 
whole, the parentage mortality among females in 1943 was higher than the per¬ 
centage mortality among males. (Infants of both sexes below one year were 
left out of the calculation). There was, however, considerable irregularity ih 
the proportionate sex mortality in the various sub-divisions, and in some 
sub-divisions the male mortality, on a percentage basis, exceeded the 
female. The aggregate figures are influenced by the data from one sub-division 
in which, for some reason, female deaths greatly exceeded male deaths. 

12. Aa regards mortality by age, the decrease in the reported number of 
deaths in infants under one month has already been referred to. The number 
of deaths in infants aged 1 to 12 months increased, but the total deaths under 
one year declined us a result of the reported fall in neo-natal mortality. A 
large number of deaths occurred in the age groups 1 to 5 and 5 to 10. The 
number of deaths in old' people over 60 was also high, 247,556 as compared 
with the qiiinqueniiifil average of 154,405. The age groups 1 to 10 and 60 and* 
over contributed between them 274.810 of the excess deaths in 1948, but since 
the mortality in these groups is normally high, their excess mortality was 
slightly lower than that in the intermediate age groups. 

18. Mortality in Calcutta in 1948 shows dillercnt trends from those shown 
by the data for the whole province. The proportionate inciease in male and 
temale deaths was reversed, the former bemg 52‘7 per cent in excess of the 
qumquenmal average and tlie latter, 72-2 per cent. The percentage increase 
in female deaths exceeded that in mule deaths in almost all .the age groups. 
The total number of male deaths reported was greater than that of female 
deaths, but this is due to the prepoudcrarice of males in the industrial popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta. According to the 1941 census, males in Calcutta out¬ 
numbered females by about two to one. 

14. The greatest excess mortality in Calcutta was recorded in the age groups 
1 to 5, a to 10, and over 6U, the percentage increase in mortality in these groups 
being 226-1, 85-1 and 192-6 respectively. The mortality statistics thus con¬ 
firm the impression that women, cliildren, and old people were m the majority 
in the famine-stricken population which sought food and relief in the capital. 
It may be added that the recording of deaths m Calcutta is likely .to be more 
aqcurate than elsewhere in Bengal, since no dead body can be disposed of by 
cremation or burial without notiiying the municipal health authorities. 

15. Finally, attention should be drawn to one factor which may influence 
the records of age and sex mo.rtality in the districts. Umissions in the regislara- 
tion of deaths may not have been equally distributed in the different age and 
sex groups. We have referred to unrecorded road-side deaths. It is not un¬ 
likely that these included more women and children than men. 

16. The above analysis is based largely on the mortality figures of the 
Public Health Department as they stand. The quotation of recorded mortality 
figures, including digits down to the tens and hundreds, and the calculation of 
percentages to one place of decimals, tends to give a false air of accuracy. 
We must again emphasize that all the figures given are inaccurate and should 
not be regaled as indbating more than general trends in mortality. 
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17. We incline to the view tiiat in the pzovinoe ac a whde famine mar- 
tality waa greater among man tium in women. Iheie wwe. however« un> 
doubtedly places such as Calcutta where the reverse was the case. As e nmi ng 
the higher male mortality to be a fact, it is by no means easy to suggest reasons 
for it. Possibly men, with larger food raqulrements than women, suffered 
more acutely as food supplies dwindled away to nothing. Men :^y have 
attempted, more often than women, to remain at work in ^ite of increasing 
starvation, and thus used up their bodily reserves more rapidly, ^ain, women 
and children may have sought relief at food kitchens more readily tl^ men. 
It is known that large numbers of families have been deprived of their bre^- 
winners and large numbers of women have been left widows. Besponsibilily 
for the care of the widows and orphans of the famine has been accepted^ by 
Government as part of the rehabilitation programme. Our tentative conclurions 
about sex mortality emphasize the extent of the task involved. 

18. A considerable fall in the birth-rate must unquestionably have occurred. 
This effect of famine is referred to in earlier reports on famine in India. Thus, 
it was said that in Orissa in 1866 and 1867, the birth-rate was reduced almost 
to nothing. According to -a report on the Madras famine of 1876-7, in 9 fatniTift 
districts the birth-rate fell from 26 per mille in 1876 to 20-8* per tnille in 1877, 
and to 13'8 in 1878. The number of births in these two years was calculated as 
being 200,000 less than in two average years. In certain districts the biriii-rate 
fell to 4 to 5 per mille. The report^ fall in the birth-rate in Bengal in 1948 
from 28*0 (quinquennial average) to 18-8 means a loss of 500,000 to 600,000 
births. While the accuracy of this figure may be questioned, there is no 
reason to doubt that births were- greatly decreased in the Bengal famine, as 
in earlier famines. The decrease will influence the age composition of the 
population in future years and the curve of population growth. The latter 
will, of course, also be affected by the total famine mortality, and notably by 
the mortality among females of all ages up to the end of the child-bearing 
period. 

19. The falling-off in the number of live births during famine is presumably 
due largely to an increase in the incidence of abortion, miscarriage, and still-birtii 
.resulting from malnutrition and disease. It is well known that a woman’s 
capacity to bear living children is impaired by malnutrition, while malaria 
frequently leads to abortion. The disruption of family life must also be an 
operative factor, particularly in the later stages of famine. 

D.—CoUBSB ON MOBTAUTY 

20. In May and June, 1943, the death rate began to rise in the districts 
of Bangpur, Mymensingh, Bakarganj, Chittagong, Noakhali, and Tipperah. The 
most strik^ increase was in Chittagong and the neighbouring district of 
Noakhali, where, after a steep rise in May, the number of deaths was twice 
the quinquennial average in June, and 8 to 4 times the average in July. It was 
in fact in these districts that the famine first made itself evident. In July 
the reported death-rate was above the average in all districia except Hooghly, 
Jessore, and Malda. but the rise was of a comparatively small order. I'rom 
August onwards, the number of deaths rose rapidly, reaching its peak in 
December. The actual niunbers recorded monthly ere shown below, in com¬ 
parison with the quinquennial average. It will be noted that the famine 
mortalit;y curve follows the quinquemiial mortality curve, which also attained its 
highest pmnt in December. This suggests that during the last few months of the 
year, the presence oi famine accentuated the l^hal effect of disease present in 
lean de|^ in normal times. 
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21. The death'rate in Calcutta, unlike that in Idle province as a whole, 
reached its peak in October, 1948. 7^e decrease in November and December 
was no doubt due to the distribution of food, the increase in hospital acoom* 
modation, the better care and treatment of patients, and the removal of 
destitutes to camps outside the city. 

22. Study of ths mortality recorded in the various districts in Bengal in 
1943 and 1944, reveals some important facts. Some districts are normally 
surplus in rice supplies, others deficit, while a third group is more or less self' 
supporting. In 19^, the usual order in this respect was disturbed in various 
ways. Thus, Midnapore is normally a surplus district and was taken as such 
tor purposes of the Bengal Government's Procurement Scheme in 1944. In 
1948, however, it was heavily deficit as a result of the cyclone, which produced 
famine conditions and serious health problems in certain districts before the 
great famine began. Again, rice supplies in various districts which are 
normally surplus, notably certain districts in West Bengal, were reduced as 
a result of the short crop. No satisfactory information about rice supplies in 
any district, in relation to the needs of the population, is in fact available. It 
is thus difficult to compare mortality and the degree of scarcity district by 
district. Comparison is also affected by the migration of famine victims, who 
in general tended to wander from the worst areas to places where they had at 
least some hope of obtaining food. 

23. In spite of these facts—to w'hich must be added the general inaccuracy 
of the mortality figures—certain rough conclusions can be drawn. Early in 
1948, certain districts were regarded as “buying areas” by the Government of 
Bengal. These were: Bakarganj, Burdwan, Birbhum, Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Maid a, and Bajsbahi. It is impossible to say how far these distoicts 
were genuinely surplus; in Burdwan, for example, crops in two sub-divisions 
had been damaged in 1942 -and 1943, by insect pests and flood. But at least 
scarcity was less acute in them than in certain other parts of the province. 
Chittagong, Dadca, Earidpur, Tipperah, and Noakhali, normally deficit areas, 
were unquestionably seriously short of supplies in the famine year. The excess 
mortality recorded in these districts in 1943 was in general considerably higher 
than in the buyiilg areas. It ranged" firOm 51*1 per cent in Faridpur to 121’0 
per cent in Chittagong, the excess in Tipperah, Dacca, and Noakhali being 
118-6, 88 7i &i3d 95‘9 per cent respectively. In the districts declared buying 
areas, excess mortality ranged from 2-8 per cent (Malda) to 60>5 per cent 
(Birbhum). In none of the others did it exceed 45 per cent. In the remaining 
districts of Bengal, excess mortality exceeded 50 per cent in Mturshidabad (96*5) 
Howrah (71*5). 24-Parganas (76*1), Midnapore (681), Eangpur (55-4), and 
Nadia (82*4). Of these, Midnapore "was in a special position, whUe Howrah 
and 24-Parganas, which' are near Calcutta, were subject to the drain of the 
Calcutta demand. 24-Pargana8 had also suffered to some extent from the 
cyclone. In certain sub-divisions of Murshidabad, the aman crop of 1948-44, 
was a total failure. In the Nilphamari sub-division of Bangpur, there had been 
failure of crops for "2 successive yek^s as a result of drought. 

24. Thus, in a very broad way, mortality during the first six months of the 
famine was related to the degree of local scarcity. But in almc»t all the 
districts, whatever their position aa regards production and supplies of rice, 
there was some increase in the death-rate. The rise in price was general 
tiuoughout Bengal and led to starvation even in districts which were not 
obviously deficient in their total supplies. Further, epidemic diseases were 
not confined to the areas in which food shortage was most acute. 

26. In the first six months of 1944 there was a general rise in the death 
rata in the districts which had not suffered severely in 1948, while it continued 
on a high level in most of the latter. In Birbhum, Dacca, Bangpur, 24 
Paiganas. Murshidtdiad, Malda, and Tipperah, excess nKvtality in the first six 
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months of 1944 exoeedad 90 per cent. Tippersh, Etfngpur, Ma^, and Bmw 
being the wont affected'. In all tiie other districts, eicept Bujoiding whim » 
an isolated hiU diatriot dissiinilsr in nature to the rest of Ben^, it wnged 
from 26 to 86 per cent. A ver; appreciable fall in exceas mcnialit^ oooimra 
in Chittagong (81’8 per cent, as compared with 204*1 in the preyious »* 
months), but in Tipperah the death-rate remamed extremely high, toing HI *9 
per cent in excess of the quinquennial average. Of all districts in Bei^»‘ 
Tipperah suffered most severely during the famine. 

The mortality figures show that almost the whole of Bengal, in greater ot 
lesser degree, was affected by the famine and the outbreaks of epidemic 
disease associated with it. The extent of ihe area involved made the probleoa 
of combating epidemics and providing medical relief an enormous one.. 





CHAPTEB II.—OAUBES OF DISEASE A^JD. MOBTALITY 

% 

A.— -HbALTH PBBVIOUS TO THB FAVUn 

1. In normal tilmes, malaria, cholera, and small'pox are endesdo in Bengd 
and serious epidemics of these diseases are of frequent oocurmnoe. The state of 
outrition of a considerable section of the population was poor. The Mme oan 
of course be said of many other parts of India. The calamity of famine feU on 
a population with low physical reserves and circumstances were favourable for^a 
flaie*up of epidemic disease. The association between heaith conditions in 
normal times and the high famine mortality must be underlined. 

Lack of food 

2. A high proportion of the deaths which took place in the early ’stages of the 
f atninp can best be described as deaths from starvation. It is true that disease 
of some kind or another was usuoUy present in starving patients, adding to the 
seriousness of their condition. Very commonly such patients suffered from 
**famine diarrhoea”, often seen as an uncontrollable diarrhoea which led to 
dehydration, rapid weakening and death. Other kinds of disease were also 
frequently present in starving destitutes. There was a considerable excess 
mortality from malaria and cholera as early as July, 1943. The difference 
between death from simple starvation and death occurring in a starved indivi¬ 
dual who is suffering from disease is of medical interest, but a negligible 
difference when the broad facts of famine mortality are under consideration. 

8. We can perhaps roughly distinguish between two phases of famine mor¬ 
tality and disease. During the firot months of the famine, the emphasis was on 
starvation, with or without coincident disease, as a cause of death. At a 
somewhat later stage, epidemic diseases took precedence over starvation. The 
peak in cholera mortality occurred in October and November 1948, while in the 
case of malaria December stands out as the worst month. By the end of the 
year, with the reaping of the aman crop, and the provision of food to the famine 
victims through the medium of relief kitchens, etc., deaths from sheer starva¬ 
tion diminished. When this stage was reached the main medical and public 
health problem became that of epidemic disease, notably malaria. But even 
when relief measures had been in operation for some time, and adequate food 
supplies for the province as a whole were available, the recovery of sections of 
the population ^m under-and mal-nutxition was slow, and sufvivors bblong- 
ing to the classes affected remained in a poor state of health, liiroughout the 
famine the provision of suitable nourishment to patients in famine hospitals 
was of primary importance in treatment, although it. was in the early stages 
that the problem of resuscitating cases of starvation by suitable therapeutic 
measures was most acute. 

C.—^Disease in Calcutta famine hospitals. 

4. Epidemic diseases were prevalent among famine victims in Calcutta at 
in other parts of Bengal. For example, investigations carried out in Calcutta 
towards the end of 1943 showed that some 40 per cent of destitute patients 
harboured malaria parasites. But in general the picture seen in the Calcutta 
emergency hospitals from August to November 1948 was that of acute starva¬ 
tion and its effects. Many of the patients in the hospitals were picked up on 
the streets in a state of extreme weakness and collapse, often on the point of 
death. They were for the most part emaciated to such a degree that the 
dMcription “living skeletons” was justifiable Weight was often tuduoed by 
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«» mu6h as one-third of the noraud; that of men who normally we^hed 120 In 
180 Iba. to 80 to 90 lbs. When this degree of emaeiatian is reached as 
Alezadder Porto points out in his book “The Diseases of the Madias Famine of 
1877>8'’, “life is held by a slender thread which the least untoward oiroumstanoe 
is suffioient to snap." 

5. Many suffered from mental disorientation, showing a very marked degree 
of apathy and indifference to their surroundings. W^hen taken to hospital, swsh 
patients made, little effort to help themselves and received medical attention 
with an indifference which sometimes amounted to passive obstruction. They 
did not care how dirty or naked ihey were. Those with famine diarrhoea would 
repeatedly eoU their beds and pay no attention to the protests of the attendants. 
In a few cases maniacal symptoms were present, l^e mental state of many 
starving destitutes indeed sometimes disconcerted workers in famine hospitals, 
who were not aware that it was a pathological condition induced by starvatiun. 
There was some tendency to regard starvation cases as needlessly dirty and 
uncTOperative and, since they made little effort to help themselves, not worth 
helping. Actually, the clouding of the mind induced by starvation cleared in 
a few days, if the patient could be rallied by suitable dietary- and medical treat¬ 
ment. 

6. The exact causes t>f so-called “famine diarrhoea” are at present unknown. 
They may include the following: 

(a) Unsuitable food which' is not digested and leads co irritation of the intes¬ 
tines. The spectacle of starving destitutes ransacking refuse bins was common 
in Calcutta during the height of the famine. 

(b) Impairment of the digestive functions of the intestines, and actual anato¬ 
mical changes in the intestinal wall, due to the consumption of a diet grossly 
inadequate in quantity and defective in quality. 

(c) Infection with dysenteric organisms. 

a 

A high death rate from “dysentery and diarriioea" has been reported in 
earlier famines in India. In the nineteenth century, the term “famine 
diarrhoea" was often used. If the recorded mortality from dysentery and 
diarrhoea during tbe course of earlier famines is studied, it is found that the 
number of dea'&s ascribed -to this cause rose and fell according to the severity 
of famine conditions, that is, the degree of starvation. A siirdlar phenomenon 
is observable in the mortality statistics of Calcutta during the second half of 
1948. When the famine was at its worst, famine diarrhoea was perhaps the 
most formidable problem with which the medical relief agencies had to deal. 

7. Many patients showed famine oedema or dropsy, the dropsical swelling 
often masking the gross underlying emaciation. Dropsy invariably makes its 
appearance under faminp conditions; for example, it was widely {ffevalent in 
the under-fed population of Ceutiral Europe during and just after the last war. 
Protein deficiency is usually considered to be the chief cause. In the Bengal 
famine victims, it was often associated with anaemia. An interesting observa¬ 
tion was that malaria' not infrequently devdoped in patienis who had rallied 
after e few days’ stay in hospital, llie temperature would rise and malaria 
parasites would be found in the blood. This may be explained in two ways: 
either the parasite was unable to multiply in a starved body and revived togeibar 
with its host, or dtiring the phase of starvation, it was present as in the later 
febrile stage, but, owing to the low state of the patient, produced no febrile 
reaction. 

Anaemia was prevalent in patients in famine hospitals at all stages of the 
tamlne. lUs was no doubt largely due to the oennbined effejcte of ui^er-milfi- 
tion and malaria. 
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8. The treatment of oeses of aeute stanration cannot be conaideied in detail 
ffl tUs report. A research unit in Calcutta, financed by the Indian Beseansh 
Fuiid AsMciation, made a study this subject and published- a brophure 
entitled *'The Treatment and ]MDsnagement of Starving Siw Destitutes**, whic^ 
contains much useful information. The essentials of treatment are the provi¬ 
sion of nourishment in suitable form and good nursing. Nutritious food must 
be administered at first in small quantities and then in gradually inoeMing 
amounts as the patient recovers. Good results were obtained in cases of severe 
inanition by the injection of *'protein hydrolysate’*, an eztiact of meat con- 
tsSning protein in pre-digested form. Disease present in starving patients must 
of course be appropriately treated. 

9. Many collapsed cases admitted to the Calcutta hospitals died within a 
few hours. Probably no form of treatment could have saved them. Some¬ 
times very weak patients survived for a few days in hospital and appeared to be 
rallying when they suddenly died. This phenomenon, which was observed by 
Alexander Porter in the Madras famine of 1877-8, illustrates his remark that in 
the circumstances “life is held by a slender thread*'. . 

10. Starving destitutes did not show vitamin deficiency diseases, which are 
usually associated with chronic malnutrition, with the emphasis on qualitative 
rather than quantitative defects in the diet. The rarity of such diseases 
throughout the famine was somewhat surprising. In general, the condition of 
destitutes in Calcutta—and no doubt in other centres—in the early stages of the 
famine was indicative of acute starvation, into which they had fallen within 
the space of 2 to 3 months, and not of prolonged under-nutrition. The desti¬ 
tutes who left their homes to seek relief were not simply short of food. They 
had no food. This is consonant with other facts on record about the onset of 
the famine. 


D.— ^Disease takes precedence over starvation. 

11. From about December onwards, there was a change in the clinical picture 
seen in famine hospitals. Most of the beds were filled with cases of malaria. The 
number of cases of famine oedema gradually diminished during the early months 
of 1944. Cases of acute starvation and extreme emaciation became relatively 
rare. Patients in general were thin and weak, and obviously required plenty of 
nourishing food to restore them to health. The majority were anaemic. There 
was, however, a genuine improvement in the state of nutrition. Gases of 
dysentery were frequent, but the “famine diarrhoea” which was so serious a pro- 
bi em In the earlier part of the famine, largely disappeared. Scabies a skin 
disease, became almost universal among destitutes in famine camps and hospi¬ 
tals. In many cases the greater part of the skin surface was involved in the lesions 
^ scabies, complicated by impetigo and localised septic infection. The epidemic 
of scabies was probably due to various causes. In the first place, condition» 
of life among destitutes, e.g., lack of clean clothing, lack of opportuni^ for 
washing, overcrowding or close contact in famine camps, etc., facilitated the 
transmission of the infecting agent. It has also been suggested that lack of 
oil for inunction of the skin was an important factor. Secondly, the unhealthy 
state of the skin itself, resulting from malnutrition, perhaps reduced its re¬ 
sistance to secondary infection. It is worth adding that healthy famine relief 
workers sometimes contracted scabies in the course of their work and that in 
general the disease in destitutes responded to therfamiliar treatment with sul¬ 
phur ointment. 

12. Another condition which was common in famine hospitals was “tropical 
ulcer*’ or “Naga sore**, an ulcer of the skin and subcutaneous tissues usually 
rituqted in the anterior aspect of the lower pert of tibie leg or the ankle. It 
usually begins with some slight wound or abrasion which refuses to heal. Ix» 
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nonnBl times tropical ulcer is common among plantation labourers wbo are in e 
poor state of nutoition and anaemic as a result of maforia and hookw<wm. Fre* 
sumabl^ malaria and malnutrition were responsible for its prevalence during tlie 
Bengal famine. 

A good deal of Kala'Szar was seen in the famine hospitals and some doctors 
think that its prevalence increased in 1944. There were a few cases of cancrum 
oris—^a distressing condition in which tissues in the neighbourhood of the mouth 
putrefy and are destroyed. In the Bussiau famine of 1920, cancrum oris was 
widespread, but for some reason it was not common in the Bengal famine. 

It was anticipated that with the onset of the cold weather there would be 
numerous deaths from pneumonia. This, however, did not occur; there was 
very little pneumonia. Again, eye-disease of various kinds often results from 
maWtrition and vitamin deficiency, but eye-disease was rare in patients in 
famine hospitals and out-patient clinics. The relative absence of vitamin defi¬ 
ciency disease has previously been mentioned. This again was contrary io 
expectation, since a high incidence of such disease had been prophesied as 
acute starvation gave place to more chronic malnutrition. Tn fact, the picture 
of disease in the Bengal famine failed in many respects to conform to the 
anticipations of doctors and nutrition experts. 

E.— Epidemics 

(j) MortaUty. 

18. Severe epidemics of malaria, small-pox and cholera were associated with 
the famine. The malaria season in Bengal normally extends from July to 
December. A severe and widespread epidemic, begmning in June, occurred 
dufing the latter half of 1943. reaching its peak In December and continuing in 
1944. From July to December 1948, 479,039 deaths from malaria were re¬ 
corded, an excess of 266,208 dearths (125-1 per cent) over the quiuqueimial 
average. In the first B months of 1944, malaria mortality figures were of the 
same order; 400,901 deaths were recorded, which was 223,664 deaths (126‘1 per 
cent) above the average. Excess dea'ths from malaria accounted for 41*6 per 
cent of excess deaths in 1943 and 58*0 per cent' of excess deaths from January 
to June 1044. In December 1943, the reported deaths from malaria were 202-6 
per cent in excess of the quinquennial average. 

14. Certain districts suffered more severely than others. The largest num¬ 
ber of malaria deaths was recorded in Nadia, Murshidabad, Idynieneingh, Farid- 
piir, and Tipperah. As regards percentage increase over the quinquennial 
average, Howrah, Murshidabad, Dacca and Tipperah head the list. )^ile in 
general mortality from malaria was exceptionally high in the admittedly deficit 
districts previously mentioned, the epidemic affected all districts in greater or 
lesser degree. 

We realise that the figures of malaria mortality are lihely to be inaccurate, 
and more inaccurate in 1943 than in 1944. For the certain diagnosis of malaria, 
which may be confused with other fevers, a blood examination is necessary and 
the proportion of cases in which this was done w.as of course infinitesimal. Th® 
figures, however, suffice to show that a most formidable epidemic of malaria 
was associated with the famine, and indicate its general course. Bengal is 
normally a very malarial province, having in fact the highest incidence of 
malaria of any province in India except the small province of Coorg. But no 
epidemic approaching in severity that of 1943-4 has occurred within its recent 
history, 

15. There was no abnormal rise in mortality from cholera in the first half 
of 1948. The epidemic began in July and reached its peak in October—Novem¬ 
ber. In Bengal, March and April are normally the months of highest pre- 
valMioe. Aftar November there was a gradual fall in cholera deaths, and by the 
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end of May 1044 th^ declined almost to the norm^ level. The total number 
of deaths from oludera reported from July 1948 to Jime 1044 was 318»S09, that 
is, 800*7 per cent in excess of the q[uinquennial avenge for 1088>43. Tim whole 
of Bengal was involved in the chcden epidemic and there was no close e or re ^ oh- 
denoe between cholera mortality and general mort^ly. The greatest nurnber 
of ohden deaths was reported in Mymensingh, Dinajpur, Balrarganj, IHpperah, 
and Noakhali. 

16. Ab compared with malaria and cholen, small-pox was a relatively un¬ 
important cause of moAislity in 1048. Beported deaths numbered 22,005, the 
qumquennial average being .7,901. A severe epidemic, however, began in 
December 1048 and raged during the first half ^f 1944, reaching its peak in 
March and April. From June onwards it declined. During the months January 
to June 1044 the number of deaths from small-pox was 125,471, that is, 116,841 
in moMS of the average. Some 28 per cent of the excess mortality during tins 
period is accounted for by deaths from small-pox. 

(11) The relation of famine to the epi de mloa; 

17. A famine-stricken population is'a sick poptilation. Famine means not only 
lack of food in the quantitative sense but also lack of essential food constituents 
which are needed for bodily healih. The fimctioning of every tissue and organ 
in the body is impaired by insufficiency of food. Susceptibility to infection may 
be increas^, and resistance to disease when contracted will be reduced. Atta’ck- 
ed by the same disease, an ill-nourished and debilitated individual is more likely 
to succumb than a healthy one. The former’s response to treatment is likely to 
be unsatisfactory, and recovery, if recovery takes place, prolonged. The disor¬ 
ganization of life produced by famine furthers the spread of disease of various 
kinds, including the major epidemic diseases. We have estimated that there 
were some 1*5 million deaths in excess of the average in 1948 and the first half 
of 1944. It is impossible to separate these into groups and to assign a proportiop 
to starvation and under-nutrition, another proportion to epidemic di^ase, and 
yet another to non-epidemic disease. The famine and its effects on the life of 
the people must be held generally responsible for the high excess mortality 
reooided under all the headings in the mortality tables. 

18. The relation between epidemics and famine requires, however, more 
detailed ducussion. The Commission was specifically asked to report on the 
causes and prevention of epidemics in famine. We must also inquire how far 
mortality in the Bengal famine could have been reduced by effective puMlc 
health measures. The problem of famine disease and its prevention was dis¬ 
cussed by the Famine Commission of 1901 whose views, given below, are worthy 
of close attention: 

’’Before we consider, as required by our instructions, ’in what manner the 
famine affected the death rate of the -various provinces and districts’ and enquire 
into ’the causes of any variation’, it is necessary to explain our opinion of the 
connection with famine of the different diseases which commonly appear in its 
coarse, vts., fever, cholera, dysentery and diatphoea, and small-pox. The last 
is inconsiderable, and only so far connected with famine as -vaccination faUs 
into disuse owing to the engagement of the vaecinatii^ staff on other duties. 
Djrsentery and diarrhoea are peculiarly famine diseases, directly caused by in¬ 
sufficient and unwholesome food or by reduced powers of digestion and asahnila- 
tion as the result of continued privation. Again, it is practically impossible to 
fuevent the outbreak of cholera when large masses of men are ooUected together 
in the hot weather under famine conditions: but efficient organization and 
careful sanitary arraz^gements can stay the spread of tibe epidmnic and when 
these preoautii^ are not takoi, a considerable share, at any rate, of tiie re¬ 
sultant mortality must be deemed to have been preventible. Of fevers it tjui 
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«ig reduced power of the people to resist them, largely due to famine.*’ 

19. The eev»e diarrhoea whi^ complicated many cases of starvation is un¬ 
questionably a famine disease. Dysenteric organisms were found to be present 
m some M per cent of intestinal fluxes in destitute patients in Calcutto, but 
It must remembered that a large percentage of the population is infected ‘ 
mth such oi^anisms m normal times. Even in infected cases, the oonditbn of 
mduced by sWvation may have been an important etiological 
underlying pathology is at present ohsoure, “fa^e 

of mortaHtv”^?fht*^“^ ® ®“*'*y* “ important cause 

ij ^ Bengal famine. It could have been prevented only by twe- 


20. The fatality rate of almost any serious disease is likely to be increased by 
uudemutrition and^ starvation. We have, however, no satisfactory information 
about hospital fatality rates in the case of the major epidemic diseases during the 
famine. Back of food may also facilitate the transmission of disease by increas* 

infection. In the case of small-pox, there is no evidence 
that this factor is operative. The epidemic during the famine can be ascribed 
to social disorganization which increased opportunities for contagion, and to the 
unprotected state of the population, that is, the insufficient proportion vacci¬ 
nated. The small-pox epidemic could have been largely prevented by wides¬ 
pread vaccination in previous years and up to the time when it flared up. 


21. As regards cholera, other factors may be involved in epidemics asso¬ 
ciated with food shortage and famine. In the conditions produced by the famine 
tiiere was, of course, every opportunity for the pollution of water supplies and 
the spread of the disease through obvious channels of infection. But, apart 
from this, two possible causes may be mentioned. In the first place, food 
shortage and famine midce people more careless about what they eat and drink, 
and opportunities for infection are, thereby increased. Secondly, the acid 
secretion of the stomach tends to be diminished in people who am short of food. 
It has been suggested that while the healthy stomach with its normal secretions 
may act as a barrier against the cholera vibrio, which enters the body by the 
mouth, the stomach of an ill-fed individual provides a less effective '^acid- 
barrier”. This, however, is speculation and is not based on satisfactoiy scientific 
evidence. 


We agree with the views of the 1901 Commission that much of the cholera 
mortality "must be deemed to have been preventible”. Apart from the disin¬ 
fection and purification of water supplies, public health workers have to-day at 
their disposal another weapon against cholera in the shape of cholera vaccine. 
A cholera epidemic can be checked, even in a famine-stricken population, by 
familiar sanitary methods and by the inoculation of vaccine on a wide scale. 
We shall inquire later whether the anti-cholera measures in the famine were 
hi fact adequate and efficient. 

22. The relation between malaria and famine is a more complicated pro- 
Uem. As regards fatality, medical witnesses told us that destitutes attacked 
by malaria often failed to respond to appropriate treatment and succumbed 
readily to the disease, while healthy people attacked by malaria in the same 
aroa recovered after treatment in the usual way. This would conform to the 
^ws of the 1901 Famine Commission and of earlier Famine Commissions on 
^^ers” and famine. Malaria is the mos+' prevalent and lethal of the "fevers*’ 
^th in normal and famine times in India. Fulminant epidemics of malaria. 
r®’’® been associated with food scarcify and famine. To give one example, 
S •** epidemic of fever, occurring in famine districts in the Centra] 

*®’^™oes. Was the subject of a special inquiry. The theory was advuieed that 
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the fever was of a "specially malignant type" but this was not auppmrted by 
tne ‘ majotity of observers. "Almost all the medical officers employed agreed 
in holding l^t the fever was ordinary malaria fever, which, though it'attacked 
all classes more or less, was specially fatal only in the enie of &ose who had 
suffered from privation. 

Fever epidemics m typical Indian femmes due to drought have followed a 
somewhat dMerent course from malaria in tlm Bengal famine. They have tended 
to occur after the famine had been relieved, when the l(mg delayed rains had 
arrived and the people were returning to their normal village oocupatioits. 
During the height of a "drought famine", the parching of the land checks 
mosquito breeding. "The rainfall, which occurs after a few years of drought 
is often excessive, giving rise to floods, and this in itself usually creates cir¬ 
cumstances favourable for the transmission of malaria. There are other 
epidemiologioal factors which may play a part in such outbreaks. The years 
of droueht preceding an epidemic may so lower anopheline density and longevity 
that little or no malaria transmission takes place for several consecutive years. 
The absence of malaria transmission during such prolonged periods allows the 
i mm u n ity of the population to fall to a low level, especially in the younger 
(.‘hildren, many of whom may never have been exposed to malarial infection. 
In malaria epidemics, the mortality among children is often exceptionally 
severe and forms a high proportion of total mortality. Widespread destruction 
of cattle may result in the deviation of cattle-feeding anophelines to man"*. 

S. B. Christophers, in his investigations of the epidemiology of malaria in 
the Punjab, studied the relation between femine and the disease.* He noted 
that, of twelve great epidemics of malaria which devastated the Punjab in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, seven followed seasons of femine or acute 
scarcity. Taking the price of food stuffs as an index of scarcity, he found a 
high correlation between scarcity and mol’tality from fever; the epidemics of 
J870, 1872, 1878, 1879, 1881, 1887, 1890, 1892, 1900 and 1908 all occurred during 
periods of high prices,. He found, however, an equally high correlation between 
femine and ramfall and concluded that "even if scarcity is in reality involved 
in epidemic causation, we should not expect to find it acting in the absence 
of the necessary factor of rainfall. We must not look for the effect of fa-tniuft 
in this respect in the femine districts at the time of the famine, for at this time 
the essential factor, excess of rainfall, is absent". In the Punjab, yeari of 
seeroitv or femine were usually followed by excessive rainfall and periods of 
high prices. 


28. These observations do not throw much light on the epidemiology of 
malaria in the Bengal femine. In Bengal there was no preceding drought 
followed by heavy rains and indeed in the water-logged delta of Bengal climatic 
conditions can have little effect on the breeding of mosquitoes. Mosquitoes 
when the femine was at its height .and the epidemic raged at *bi« 
period. It is. however, significant that so experienced and diBti5?ui8hed a 
malnnologist as Sir Rfekart Christophers should have regarded food scarei^ and 
famine as being possible factors in the genesis of severe malaria epidemics. 

As in earher famines, it has been suggested that the malaria which caused 
so ^ny deaths in Ae Bengal famine was of an exceptionally virulent type. A 
btfltiOTary malana-ridden populatioh acquires some degree of immunity to the 
local steam or strains of malaria pararite. If a hew strain is introduced 

' B«porSof«lieTadlaaFHutMroiiiniHioii,18flt 
• B. Fasnmw sad T.8oina«viBs.Jmimal of Malaria fetfeitate of India 1840. 


* Braoaadiagi oftha lmparfal ConftMnee, Simla, IMS. 

** Malaria ta the Punjab **.—Seiantjflo Memoin of the Govwmant of TmitM jjq, 
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immunity is weakened and tke new strain may be highly virulent. In Bengal 
wmintitanees were popitmua for the dimem ipation of iinfamiHur gtraisil 
there was considerable migration of sections of the population in certain aieMi 
and previous to the famine there had been an influx of refugees from Bunast 
many of whom were malarious and may have been the carriers of exotic strains. 
It is very difficult, from the evidence available, to reach a satisfactory conclu* 
ahm on this point. We may. however, sugg^t that the high mortality nrtw 
from malaria can be lamely accounted-for without pre-supposing any change 
in the virulenee of the mating organisms. This opinion, tentatively expressed, 
is similar to that of previous Famine Commissions. 

24. Malaria control in Bengal by the prevention of mosquito breeding or 
the destruction of adult mosquitos is a formidable problem for which no solution 
has as yet been found. Anti-malarial measures of this nature were impossible 
during the famine. The only way of mitigating the epidemic was by supplying 
anti-malarial drugs in abundance and by tmating as many patients as possible. 
The main responsibility of medical and public health authorities was to provide 
facilities for treatment. We shall revert to this question later, but it may be 
said at once that the responsibility was inadequately fulfilled. 

25. An attempt has been made in the preoedinc paragraphs to discuss the 
relation between famine and epidemic diseases. The subject should not. how¬ 
ever, be closed without reference to our present lack of knowledge of all the 
factors concerned in the rise and fall of epidemics and their interaction, ^e 
Chwnian Lecture of Professor W. W. C. Topley entitled ‘‘^e Biology of 
Epidemics", given before the Boyal Society in 1941, brings out the complexity 
of the problem. It may be difficult to account satisfactorily for the cause and 
course of epidemics even in a well-fed static human population, even indeed, 
in a closed colony of experimental animals. To do so in the case of a socially 
disorganized famine-striken population is an impossible task. 
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A.—H 08 PITAI.B AND SXAir. 

1. The Btepe takeu by the Qovenmxent of Bengal, with the aafietanoe (tf 
the Qover^ent of Iniia an^ the military meiBoai suthoritieB, to meet the 
gcKve medical and public health situation created by the famine will be briefly 
described. During the earliest months of the faimne some use was made 
the A.R.P. medical organisation, which had at ito disposal a certain number 
of beds in existing hospitals and emergency A.B.F. hospitals. In the middle 
of August 1948 arrangements were mMe for doctors to attend to destitutes 
ooUapsing in the streets of Galcutte frcun starrsrtiqa, and ,to provide hoi^ital 
accommodation for them. By the eud of September, over 2,000 emergency beds 
had been opened in Calcutta and its suburbs for the treatment of sick desntutes, 
and medical staff was recruited for the emergency hospitals and wards. The 
A.B.P. medical organization in the city was pressed into service. During the 
same months orders were issued by ^verxunent to district authorities sanc¬ 
tioning the opening of emergency hospitals in such places and on such a scale 
as the emergency demanded. By January 1944 it was rejiorted that some 
18,000 beds were avsdlable and the number hi JuW 1944 reached 18,250. These 
were provided largely by the oonstruetiOh 0 ! Iteuef Emergent Hospitals con¬ 
taining 100, 50 and 20 beds according to local necessity. In the early months 
of 1944 “satellite treatment centres” were opened in association with 1,409 
dispensaries, for the treatment of patients in villages remote from dispensaries. 

In November 1948 military medical resources were placed at the disposal 
of Bengal. Military hospitals, 16 hi numbsr and lituated in various centres 
throughout the provmce, provided 2)100 beds and some 60 mobile military medi cal 
units were organised. The latter were subsequently replaced by civil units when 
the military personnel was withdrawn. Mobile units, staffed for the most part 
^ medical students, were also organised by the Bengal Government. In 
February 1944, the number of such units was about 250, but this was later 
reduced to 80 owing to the return of the students to colleges. 

2. Steps were taken to transfer district and subdivisional hospitals from 

the control w local authorities to that of the Provincial Government, in order 
to their efficiency. In June 1944, 11 hospitals had been taken over 

oy the Provincial Government, 44 were on the point of being taken over end 
negotiations for the transfer of the remainder were in progress, 

8. The Director General, Indian Medical Service, visited Bengal during 
September, 1948, and made arrangements for the distribution 
01 mik through the Indian Bed Cross Society; an appeal for funds for this 

Vicerine. At a meeting -of the 
nn J Advisory Committee, Indian Besearch Fund Assoclatlou, held in Delhi 

^^® ™ Bengal was discussed and imme- 

angements made to establish a research unit in Calcutta to study 
fh!™ wl,? treating cases of storvation and famine disease. Early in October 
S between the Minister for Public Health and 

Department of Eduestlai. Health and 
Beneai anil India about the health and medieal requirements of 

Bublio Health ®®^^y appointed in October, and the 

in Se W ®if Government of India arrived in Bengal 

maSaai S-T November 1948 to advise and assist in Gie orgudeationof 
dical relief and public health measures. Other visiting experteduring 1948 
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included the Director of Medical Services in the Army, the Director, Malaria 
Institute of India, and the Director of Nutrition Besearch. 

4. In November 1948 an l.M.S. officer was made available to the Bengal 
Government for the post of Director of Public Heal& to replace, in the interests 
of efficiency, the provincial service officer previously employed. Seven l.M.S. 
officers were released from military service, and returned to Bengal for duty 
at various dates during the first half of 1944. They were mostly employed 
as Civil Surgeons. The military authorities, in November 1948, lent the 
services of one Assistant Director of Hygiene, 10 Deputy Assistant Directors 
of Hygiene, and 56 medical officers for employment as health officers in sub¬ 
divisions. A senior officer was appointed as Medical Adviser for Famine Belief. 
The Assistant Director of Hygiene was concerned with general supervision, 
the Deputy Assistant Directors of Hygiene assumed the duties of Assistant 
Directors of Public Health in various parts of the province, and the medical 
officers were employed as health officers in sub-divisions. The duties of the 
additional health staff included the improvement of village sanitation and disin¬ 
fection of water supplies, the carrying out of inoculations and vaccinations, the 
treatment of malaria cases, and the supervision of the work of the subordinate 
public health staff. They were also instructed to ensure the prompt reporting 
of vital statistics to the Director of Public Health. Before they proceeded to 
the districts the officers were given a brief course of instruction at the Health 
Unit in Singur, an organization attached to the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Pubic Health. 

At the end of May 1944 it became necessary, owing to military requirements, 
to withdraw part of this staff, but two Deputy Assistant Directors of Hygiene 
and 40 military sub-divisionsl officers were left with the Government of J^engal 
to give time foi arrangements to be made to replace them. 

5. There was great difficulty in obtaining enough civilian medical officera 
of satisfactory calibre to meet l^e emergency. Other provinces were apjiroach- 
ed to supply medical officers, but siAce the medical cadres of all provinces 
bad been depleted by the release of medical officers for service with the 
army, little help was forthcoming. The Central Provinces provided 2 medical 
officers, and the Government of Burma lent the services of 27 doctors who 
were in India awaiting the reconquest of Burma and return to their own duties. 
The attempts of the Government of Bengal to recruit medical' officers within 
the province were far from successful. It was found that doctwa were 
reluctant to serve in rural areas under the conditions produced by the famine, 
and moreover the pay offered was not attractive enough. There was a general 
increase in siokness among well-to-do people who could afford to pay for 
medical treatment and hence good money to be made in private practice. Up 
to February 1944 some 160 doctors—a quite insufficient numler—were recruited. 
At the instance of the Government of India rates of pay were increased in 
^areh, 1944, and by the end of June 828 doctors bad been obtained for famine 
medical work. This was about half the number which the Government of Bengal 
estimated to be necessary. 

6. There is a great shortage of nurses in India in normal times, the reasons 
for which need not be discussed here. In the whole country there are only 
some 7,000 trained nurses, which works out as one nurse for every 56,000 of 
the population. A large proportion of these ere at present serving with the 
army. During the famine the problem of obtaining additional nurses was 
insoluble. Neither Provincial Governmenfc nor missionary organizations were 
able to help. The only way to meet the emergency was to obtain untrained 
nude sod female attendants, pnt them in hospifolB and hope that they would 
leam somethin abwt nursi^ fiW the instructions of the doctors and prsdaeal 
sxpettenoe. cfeazly such attendants cannot be deseiibed as nurses in ti>e 
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usual sense of the tenn. The medical work of famine hospitals was handicapped: 
thr oughout bj the lack of satisfactory nursing staff. 

7. The sweeper is a functionary of vital importance in Indian du>spitals> 
performing the essential tasks delegated to him by the cu s t om s ot tiie country. 
H»b services were of particular importance in emergency hospitals without sani- 
tery appliances or drainage. Great difficulty was euoountered in obtaining 
sweepers for ^e famina hospitals. There was a shortage of sweepers in Ben|^ 
owing to the demands of the militarv and the swdlen populatiao CaUmtte. 
Two himdred sweepers were recruited in the United Provinoes—a number 
altogether insufficient to meet requirements. Although their pay was nearly 
double that of Bengali sweepers, and the difiorence led to discontent among 
the latter, some of the U. P. sweepers deserted after brief lervioe. In the early 
months of the famine, when many patients were suffering from diarrhoea shd 
beds and wards were continually befouled, the shortage of sweepers was almost 
as great an obstacle to the efficient running of hospitals as the shortage of 
doctors and nurses. The problem remained imsolved throughout the famine. 

B.— ^Mbdicai. Supplixs. 

8. The lethal epidemic of malaria made quinine preparations and substi¬ 
tutes the most important of all drugs during jffie emergency. In peace time 
the normal consumption of quinine in India is about 200,000 lbs. In 1940 
some 79,000 lbs. of quinine and 20,000 Jbs. of cinchona febrifuge were allotted 
to Behgal. In 1944, 65,000 lbs. of quinine, 80,000 lbs. of dnehona febrifuge, 
d00,000 quinine ampoules and S82 mUlicm tablets of mepacrine and quinaiurine 
were supplied to the province. Ihe latter are recently introduced synthetic 
preparations, resembling the German preiMration “atebrin''. Mepacrine has 
been widely and successful^ used by the army in the Burma campaign. Large 
amounts of anti-malarial drugs were in fact supplied to Bengal during tiie 
famine and the epidemic of malaria which, continu^ throughout 1944, the cost 
•of those distributed free in 1944 being no less than Bs. 21,00,000 

9. One million sulphaguanidine tablets were sent from the United Kingdom 
under arrangements made by the Secretary of State. The main use of sulpha- 
guanidine tMlets is in the treartment of bacilli^ dysentery. The effect of this 
drug on cholera is at present imder investigation. 

10. The following supplies of vitamin tablets and preparations were obtained: 
one million compound vitamin capsules from army stocks; 50,000 vitamin 
B1 .tablets bom local stocks; one million vitamin B1 tablets and one million 
halibut oil capsules by air from the United Kingdom, the despatch being arranged 
by the Secretary of State: one million halibut liver oil capsules presenfod by 
Boots Pure Drug Co.; 70P gallons of shark liver oil from supplira in India. In 
the second half of 19*14 a further supply of 2,900,000 compoute vitamin B 
tablets was expected from England. 

11. The civil emergency hospitals, mobile units, etc., had to be supplied 

with drugs, blankets, sheets, disinfectants and other necessary articles. This 
was the responsibility of the Government of The military units which 

came into action at end of 1948 were fully equipped, but equipment for the 
expansion of certain military hospitals was later provided by tte Government 
of Bengal. Additional drugs were also supplied by the civil authorities to 
medical unite after the initial stage. Food supplies for nulitaiy hospttels were 
a civil responsibiHty. 

Exiating^ hospitals in Be^al were in general poorly equipped and there 
was a defiokney in the province of most medical suppHes, so tiiat there was 
littie to build on in the task of creating hospitsd accommodation. After 
N<^mber 19tt the pnfolem of medical relief was taken up in earnest 
and by degrees supplies required , by She hospitals were obtdned and 
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4 l>«tributed— ho easy task under war conditions. Needless to say, the standard 
of equipment of the emergency hospitals was not high, but in general it suffi¬ 
ced for the care and treatment of destitutes. The Government of India made 
available in November 1943 the services of the officer in charge of the Calcutta 
Medical Store Depot, his duties being to advise on the procurement d 
supplies, and to assist in their storage and distribution, pending the comple¬ 
tion of satisfactory provincial arrangements for these purposes by the Govern¬ 
ment of Sengal. A Centre Store Depot was opened by the Qovemtnent of 
Bengal in May 1944. The military undertook the distribution of medical 
supplies, and after their withdrawal in April 1944 fresh difficulties were 
encountered. In May the Government of Bengal reported that medical supplisa 
were adequate but that there was a breakdown in the distribution arrangements 
in some areas. 


C — An'ti-epidemic mbabubes. 

12. The number of vaccinations against small-pox and inoculations against 
cholera carried out monthly from July 1943 to May 1944 is shown below. The 
figures are those of the Director of Public Health, 


1943 


Vaooinationa 

Inoonlationa 

July .... 

• 

114.167 

721,616 

August .... 

e • 

84,167 

609.806 

September 

a 

71,224 

668,142 

Ootober .... 

• • 

72,781 

762.019 

November 

* # ’ 

167,160 

610,867 

December 

• • 

463.738 

610,864 

Total for July—December 1943 

978,237 

3,882,803 

1944 


Vaccinations 

Inooulatione 

January^ . 


1,776,166 

945.436 

Febnury . 


8,336.642 

1,141,880 

Uaroh 


6,139,101 

2,606,882 

April 


7,303,137 

4,839,636 

May 


6,700,030 

2,696.166 

Total for January— 

-May 1944 

23.263,976 

11,628,020 


By the end of May, 1944, according to these figures, over a third of the 
population had been inoculated against small-pox and about one-fifth against 
cholera. It was one of the duties of military and civil medical officers employed 
in famine relief to carry out inoculations and vaccinations. After very consi¬ 
derable delay, some 1,000 sanitary assistants were recruited by the Gk>vemment 
of Bengal for this purpose. By October 1944 the number of inoculations and 
vaccinations reported had reached 18 and 32 millions respectively. 

IS. Bleaching powder is essential in combating epidemics of cholera. It ia 
needed to disinfect clothing, the houses in which cholera occurs, and water 
suppUea. Bleaching powder has been in short supply in India during the war 
and early in the war was placed under the control of an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Controller of Heavy Chemicals. Supplies required by 
Provincial Governments, local bodies, etc., could be obtained only by application 
to this officer. In the emergency in Bengal this proved a cumbro'us procedure, 
and indeed in the early months of the cholera epidemic little attempt was made 
by the Government or locail bodies in Bengal to secy^g^ t^Pj^essery bleaching 
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powder. In November, 1948, at the instaoce of the Public Health Oo mn u H * 
aioner, the Controller ci Heavy Chemicals placed 50 tons at the diqpoaai of 
the Director of Public Health. 

% 

14. The water used for domestic purposes in rural Bengal comes from tube 
wells, and rivers. Cholera is readily spread by infected tank and river 

water. Tube wells, when in proper order, provide a 'safe source of water supply 
and do not require iareatment in a cholera, epidemic. Unfcfftunatdy a large 
proportion of the tube wells in Bengal—one estimate ^ven to the Commission 
was one-third—were out of order. The sinking, maintenance and repiur of 
these wells are the responsibility of the District and Union Boards, the necessary 
funds being supplied partly from their own resources and partly from Govern¬ 
ment grants. Owing to the war the price of the materials required for tube 
wells has risen steeply and local Bodies, with the limited fimds at their disposal, 
were unable to keep the wells in a satisfoctory state. It may be added that 
there is no regular system for the inspection and repair of tube wells, and 
no capable engineering staff, and the state of the wells under the local bodies 
may be ascribe as much to indifference and inefficiency as to lank of money. 

16. The severe cholera epidemic made the repair of tube wells a matter of 
urgent public health importance. The deficiency of wells in proper working 
order naturally increased the use of tank and river water and thus facilitated 
cholera infectimi. In November 1948 the Government drew the attention of all 
District Boards to the vital need of ensuring uncohtaminated water supplies 
and called for information about the numbers of derelict tube wells and the 
quantities of materials required to put them in order. The practical results 
of this step were negligible. In January 1944 the Government saneldoned the 
expenditure of 1,500,000 rupees for the repair and maintenance of tube wells. 
Owing, however, to difficulties in obtaining materials and transport, and other 
causes suggested above, work on tube wells did not begin until two months later. 
By August 1944 some 10,000 tube wells had been repaired in the various ways 
needed to make them serviceable and a source of safe water supply. 

D.— ^Distribution op Food 

16. In famine food is the most important medicine and hence a reference to 
the provision of food to famine victims will not be out of place in this section 
of our report. During the second half of 1943. from August and September 
onwards, a large number of kitchens for the free distribution of cooked food were 
opened throughout Bengal. The number reached 6,625 in the beginning of 
November and it was reckoned that during this month about 2'1 million people 
were being fed daily. According to figures supplied by the Government of 
Bengal, some 110,000,000 free meals were provided; this includes meals supplied 
after the Midnapore cyclone in October 1^2. IVee kitchens were also set up 
by charitable agencies in both Calcutta and the mofussil, with the emphasis 
strongly on Calcutta, where distress was most evident to the well-to-do and 
VDluntatry relief workers easily obtainable. Nearly half the kitchens in Calcutta 
were run by charitable organizations. 

17. Doles of uncooked food were given on a wide scale in the districts, the 
number of recipients reaching 257,000 in November 1948. Ai>art from free 
d<des, foo^ams were sold at cheap rates to the poorest sections of the com¬ 
munity. During the period of greatest distress, 1,801 cheap grain dbope weia 
selling loodgrains to about 4^,000 families, t.e., over two million people. 
There were also canteens selling cooked food at a cheap rate and it was reckoned 
that 190,000 people took advantage of them over a long period. 

18. T he quantiiaes of food supplied as firee doles of uncooked grains or in 
the fonn of gruel et the kitehmis were very niMgin. Hi a dreular issued hy 
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Government of Bengal on August 20th, 1948, the following scale was laid 
down;— 

Gratuitous relief— 

(a) Fr«« gruel at 2 chataka (4 oz.) of foodgraina per head. 

(b) Uncooked foodgrain dolea per head per day. 

(i) 4 ohatachd (8 oz.) for adults who normally do manual work, 

(ii) 3 chataeka (6 oz.) for other adults, and 

(iii) 2 ehataoka (4 os.) for minora aged 2-14. 

It was added that “expectant and nursing mothers and if possible growing 
<diildren should be given 50 per cent, more than the above, preferably as a 
second meal". In Calcutta foodgrains for gruel kitchens were provided by (die 
department of Civil Supplies, which' put a Belief Control OfBoer in charge (d 
the kitchens. In a note dated August 28th the Department of Civil Supplies 
prescribed a rate of 3 chataeka (6 oz.) of foodgrains per capita daily. 

In September, when the supply position had somewhat improved, it was 
decided to increase the quantities of tood given as gruel end doles. A ccsteo- 
tion sEp to the original instructions was issued on September 2lBt» by which 
the quantity of grains in the gruel was raised to 6 oz., wi^le the allowauces 
of uncooked grains for classes (i), (ii) and (iii) became 12, 8 and 4 oz. respec¬ 
tively. Government did not receive any reports from District Officers ex^ssing 
their inability to introduce the new allowances for want of adequate supplies 
and presumably these were issued without delay throughout the districts. 

The gruel supplied in the kitchens usually consisted of a mixture of grains 
in which millets predominated. In Calcutta equal quantities of rice, haira, 
jotvar and dkal were included. Some of the charitable organizations suppUed 
more rice in the gruel when they could obtain it. Small quantities of other 
ingredients such as vegetables, spices and sugar were also usually added to 
the mixture. The gruel as issued did not at the best supply more than (500-—000 
calories for adults and about half 'this number for children. The millets« 
notably bajra, were unfamiliar and unpalatable food and it was widely stated 
that they were so indigestible that they produced intestinal irritation, diarrhoea 
and death in numerous destitutes. 

10. Towards the end of 1043, the gruel kitchens were gradually closed down 
and the feeding of destitutes in poor houses, homes, orphanages, etc., usumed 
importance. The scales of diet varied from district to district. In some places 
they were reasonably generous: for example, in the Cmitai sub-division of 
Midnapore a scale for destitute homes was introduced in December 1048, 
providing for an adult 10 oz. of cereals and 4 oz. of dhal, the whole diet 
yielding more than 2.000 calories. In April 1944. the question of diet scales was 
taken up by Government. Tt was found on investigation that the calorie value 
of the diet in relief institutions was in general much below requirements and 
the Public BTealth Department recommended the following generous scales— 

For Adults 

ntoe or rioe and wheat . oimow-1 lb. (wheat not to 

exceed 8 oz. 

PalMa(DAal) . - .. .... 8 oonoee. 

Noii-le^ vee^bles (Potato, Tomip, Brhifal, 

eto.).«ornicae. 

Leafy vagetabloa (oabbago, eog, amaranth, 

eto.) .* oonooe 

vat and on.. 

Salt nnd ..1“ onffiewit quantity. 

fidi ... .... 2 oonnw. (If nnt posoibol 

averydav, at loaot ovary 
other day.) 
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CStflAran below IS y—w itodd 0M mift M sroitaUo •ooordinii to the f<^wing aoola b» 
•dditkn to • ptoportioMto aioeimt of on odidt'e diet 

For ogee 9—5.12 to 16 oonoea. 

For ogee 5—19.IS to 20 ounoee. 

Fregnoal end *n**V-Vg mother* ■honld get over 12 to 16 oimoe* milk daily in edditkm to 
on ednltAdiet. 


E.— ^Hobpitax. FiEDiNa 

20. It has been rexnarked that in hospitals the provision of a good diet was 
a vital part of treatment. The dietary treatment of cases of acute starvation is 
a difBoult problem which was studied by research workers in Calcutta. Beomn* 
mendations based on these findings were passed on to hospitals throughout the 
^viuoe. It was observed that starved patients not infrequently refused the 
fluid diet appropriate to their condition and begged for a large meal of rioe. 
When thin was refund they sometimes absconded. Alexander Porter reports 
similar occurrences in the Madras famine of 1877-8. 

21. The ordinary hospital diet provided for debilitated patients in famine 
wards and hospitals was by no means perfect from the standpoint of nutrition, 
but the condition of patients consuming it usually improved and they put on 
weight. The standard of diet was not ui^orm in all hospitals and places. There 
were difficulties of supply and some doctors in charge of famine hospitals made 
little effort to overcome those-and provide the best diet possible in the circum¬ 
stances. But on the whole the famine hospital diets were not unsatisfactory. 

F.—^Milk 

22. The distribution of evaporated and dried noilk was undertaken by the 
Indian Bed Cross Society. At the beginhing of September 1943, the army 
handed over 200 tons of milk to the Society, and with this supply distribution 
was begun in Calcutta and the districts. Subsequently, generous consigmnents 
were received from abroad, notably from the United States. By September 
1944 some 1,850 tons of processed milk had been supplied to Bengal. Distribu¬ 
tion was carefully organized and the milk reached those who were most in need. 
It was given largely to infants, young children up to 10 years and expectant 
and nursing mothers at gruel kitchens, and in hospitals, destitute homes, 
famine camps and orphanagea 

At the kitchens it proved invaluable for children who were too ill to take the 
gruel. A rigid rule was made that the milk must be consumed at the kitchen 
itself, in order to avoid the possibility of its being sold by recipients. B^ief 
workers in general were struck by the improvement in under-nourished destitute 
ebJUren idudi took place when they were given milk for a tew weeks. 

28. Transport of milk supplies from Calcutta to the districts presented con¬ 
siderable difficulties in the e^y months of the famine. Ihese were alleviat^ 
when military transport became available for relief work. Hundreds of tone of 
milk were transport^ to outlying places with speed and reliability. We reco^ 
with pleasure that at one point the United States Air Force co-operated by 
flying some tons of milk to Dacca, in res^nse to «i urgent call temn the District 
Mac^trate. To facilitate distribution tn the districte the Indian Bed Cross 
Sodeiy in 1944 appointed 18 paid egente. This arrangement was found to be 
more satisfactory than entrus^g distdbution to Disidet Magtetrates, over- 
Iturdened by omet wok. 
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94. The quantitiM of erapcarated and dried milk dWbuted in Bengal mcmriily 
from September 1948 to June 1944 were as follows:— 
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Ootebar 

16 

6«-78 

• * 

Kovamlwr 

16 

68 

• • 

Dsoamber 

10 

180*6 

• • 

1944—Jsanaiy 

10 

126*6 

60 

Febnuiy 

10 

128*6 

86 

Maroh . 

10 

121*5 

86 

April . 

11 

121*6 

17 

May 

11*8 

208 

17 

June 

11>6 

167 

2i> 



CHAPTER IV.—THE FAILURE TO PREVENT HIGH MORTALITY 

1. An objective account has been given of the measures taken to provide 
oMdical relief, check epidemics and supply food to the famine-strii^en popula- 

They are by no means unimpressive, at least as regards their scde. A 
very consideraUe effort was made by the Bengal Oovermnent to succour the 
millions of people affected by famine and disease. But clearly the various 
measures taken were on the whole unsuccessful, since the excess mortality 
a(^rding to our estimate may have reached 1*5 millions. The causes of the 
failure must now be critically examined. 

A.—FaMINX and HBALTfi SERVICES IN OENEBAL 

2. In the story of the events leading up to the famine it has repeatedly been 
pointed out that only action, taken b^ore a certain stage in the descent into 
catastrophe was reached, could have fully retrieved the situation. This is 
equally true in the health sphere. Once the position as it existed in August and 
September 1948 had developed, with some millions of people starving, socially 
disorganized and already a prey to epidemic disease, no health service, however 
well-staffed and organized, could have prevented heavy mortality. 

We must, however, inquire whether, at the various stages of the famine, it 
would not have been possible to reduce mortality by more effective health 
measures. 


B.— ^Previous defects in the Public Health Oroanization 

3. If a public health organization is to be capable of meeting emergencies, it 
must reach a certain degree of efficiency in normal times. In Bengal the public 
health services were insufficient to meet the normal needs of the population and 
the level of efficiency was low. The same can of course be said of public health 
organizations in all parts of India, but that in Bengal was below the standard of 
certain other provincet. The Department of Public Health and Local Self- 
Government (Medical) under the charge of a Minister, is responsible for public 
health. At the centre there is a Director of Public Health, who at the time 
of the'famine was an officer, recruited from the Provincial Service. (The post is 
not a ^'reserved” I.M.S. post, though it may and has been filled by I.M.S. 
officers). The provincial health department includes 6 Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 2 concerned with school hygiene and malaria research respective¬ 
ly and 4 for superintending public health work in the 4 Divisions.^ Previous to 
the famine, three special Assistant Directors had been recruited, two for work 
in subdivisions of the Midnapore district badly affected by the cyclone, and one 
for public health work connected with A.B.P. and Civil Defence. In the 
malaria section there are an engineer, an entomologist and a qualified assistant. 
Other officers in the provincial health department include the Director of the 
Public Health Laboratory' the Superintendents respectively of the Bengal 
Vaccine Laboratory (for cholera vaccine), the Bengal Vaccine Institute (for 
.small-pox vaccine), Maternity and Child Welfare, ond Vital Statistics, and cn 
Inspector of Septic Tank Installations. In numbers the provincial health ser¬ 
vices were at about their usual strength in 1948. A post of assistant malario- 
legist was unfilled and there were two vacancies for epidemiologists. 

4. Public health work in the districts is the responsibility of the District 
Boards. In each district there is a District Health Officer, half of whose salary 
is paid by Government, but who is actually, a servant of the District Board. 


^The Burfwan Division, the Presidenoy Division, the Rajsbabi Division and the Daoea 
end Chittagong Division. 

m 
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SubordiiMte health workers in the districts are also servante of the local Body* 
Tm healw (B'ganiaation in rural Bengal in general may be illustrated by des¬ 
cribing the organisation in a typical district-—Dacca. The population of Dacca 
is some 4.6 milliona and its area 2.788 square miles. There is a District Health 
Officer at district headquarters on a salary grade of Rs. 800—20—500 per month, 
&ei>resent holder of the post having reached his maximum salaiy ?n 1982. The 
distric^t 18 divided mto 82 health circles, the population of which varies from. 
80,000 to 250,000 and the area from 36 to 174 square miles. In eaoh health 
circle there are 8 subordinate health workers, viz., a sanitary inspector, a healtii 
assistant and a medicine carrier. In addition some 100 vaccinators are appoint¬ 
ed temporarily for about 6, months in the year. The pay of the sanitaiy inspec¬ 
tors is Rs. 50—5—^70 per month, with a travelling allowance of Rs, 15, house 
allowance of Rs. 8, and office allowance of Rs. 3. The health assistants are not 
on a salary grade, their pay being fixed at Rs. 22 per month with Rs. 5 travelling 
allowance and Rs. 2 house allowance. The medicine carriers receive Rs. 17 per 
month, while Ihe vaccinat(n^ get from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 according to their ex¬ 
perience, during the period of their employment. This is the normal organisa¬ 
tion, without reference to additional staff employed during the famine. 

5. Clearly one sanitary inspector, even with the help of a health assistant, a 
medicine carrier and a few temporarily employed vaccinators, cannot deal ade¬ 
quately with the health problems of a population which may exceed 200,000 and 
inhabit an area of over 150 square miles. Further, touring in rural Bengal is in 
general slow and not infrequently interrupted during the rains. This makes the 
work of the local health staff more difficult and also reduces the amount of super¬ 
vision which can be exercised over their work by the District Health Officer. 

6. In addition to inadequate staff, there were other defects in the health 
organization in Bengal which were repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
Commission. Steps have since been taken to remedy a few of these, but the 
use of the past tense in the paragraphs which follow does not inqdy that much 
reform has as yet been carried opt. Since the district health stoff was in the 
employ of the local Bodies, the Director of Public Health had no disciplinary 
control over them and no powers of selection or transfer. He could not dismiss 
or transfer a lazy and inefficient health officer. In the case of an emergency he 
had no powers to mobilize the limited resources of health personnel in the 
province. He could indeed give technical advice, but advice might not result 
in action. When epidemics occur, swift and drastic action is necessary. No 

S eneral could conduct a campaign, without full control of the forces at his 
isposal. 

7. The pay and prospects of District Health Officers were not conducive to 
efficiency. They usually remained throughout their entire careers in the districts 
to which they were first appointed, having reached the maximum grade of salary 
long before retirement. Transfer from one district to another never occurred, 
so that the refreshment brought about by changes in work and environment was 
absent. Senior appointments to which District Health Officers could aspire in 
the provincial health department were few in number. Professional contacts 
were lacking and the officers fell out of touch with recent developments in the 
field of public health. The result was that they tended to get into a rut and lose 
the enthusiasm necessary for successful work in the health sphere. 

The pay of subordinate members of the service was insufficient and had not 
been adjusted in accordance with the rise in the cost of living. Financial allot- 
ments for travelling on the part of all the staff were often inadequate. In view 
of the large areas to be covered, it was particularly important that BisMet 
Health Officers and their subordinate staff should have adequate facilities for 
touring. In one ffiidriet, the Commission was informed that no ^veiling allow¬ 
ance had been paid for 16 ipontbs previous to the famine. The fiart-tinie 
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▼aiKsiustorg were very powly paid and were f<»oed to do other wodi in order to 
£ve. In the cirounatanoes lack ot drive and limited achievement on the part 
of the rural health services were only to be expected. 

6 . Another factor of importance was the position of the district health 
personnel as employees of the local elected bo^es. Such bodies are often 
swayed by party politics and technical officers in thdr employ tend to ^t 
drawn into the poUtioal sphere. The Commission learnt of instances in which 
District Health Officers and the subordinate health staff were employed in 
activities other than public health, including political activities. The District 
Health Officer was often at the beck and c^ of the Chairman of the District 
Board. It has been daimed that IMstrict Boards are likely to understand 
local needs better - than Government experts. This may be true as regards 
some of the responsibilities of District Boards, but it is not true as regards 
public health. The general public has not yet become “health conscious*'. 
Hence it was difficult or impossible for local elected bodies to understand the 
modern public healUi movement and its requirements and obligations. 

C.— -Vital statistios 

9. Beferenee has already been made to the inaccuracy of vital statistios 
in Bengal as elsewhere in India. Another point of impoitance in connection 
with the famine was the delay in their compilation. Under the system opera¬ 
tive in 1943, the village chowkidar sent his mortality report to the Union Board 
office. The President of the Union Board was responsible for collecting the figures 
from the various villages in the Union and forwarding them to thana head¬ 
quarters. where they were collated by the sanitary inspector and in due course 
sent to the District Health Officer. In some districts th^ were sent to Sub- 
Divisional Officers and not to sanitary inspectors. In 1948 ime Director of Public 
Health had two offices, one in Calcutta at which he himself worked, and another 
in Bajshahi which housed his statistical staff- Part of the public health staff was 
removed to Bajshahi from Calcutta in 1942 as an A. B. P. measure. The 
result was that it took many months for the health expert of the Provincial 
Government to receive information about tha trend of mortality in the districts. 
The usual period was 8 to B months; in the case of certain districts, consider- 
ably longer. In November 1948 no figures ior total deaths in 5 districts later 
than December 1942 were available in the office of the Director of Public 
Health. The latest completed figures for any district were those of April 
1948. The reporting of outbreaks of certain epidemic diseases was somewhat 
more rapid. When the President of the Union Board was informed by the 
village chmvkidar of an outbreak of small-pdx or cholera, he sent on the informa¬ 
tion by postcard to the sanitary inspector at thana headquarters, who sent it to 
the District Health Officer, who sent it to the Director of Public Health. 

In such circumstances it was impossible for the Director of Public Health 
to maintain vigilant wajbeh over the health of the population and to give timely 
warning of deterioration and the need for utgent action. A health department 
in such a position is seriously handicapped when an emergency arises. 

The most serious block in the sluggish channel by which mortality records 
reached the Director of Public Healto was at tihe Union Board offices. In 
January 1944 an attempt was made to hasten the flow by removing the 
obsteudhm and making sanitary inapeotcurs responsible fi» collecting figures 
from ehowJddara. This produced some acceleration, which was not however 
urnform throughout the province, rince many delays still occurred in certain 
districts. 


D.—Pbivious Defbcts in hospital snviois 

10. Curative medirine in Ben^ suffered from much the same disabilities 
as preventive medkdne. Nearly all hospitals and dsqpenaaries in the di^kda 
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irere fixianeed by local bodies; only in Dacca was there a lai|n 
supported out of provpcial revenues. The Surgeon General, an I.M.S. olBc^ 
is in general responsible for curative medicine throughout the province. In 
each district there is a Civil Surgeon, who is a Government officer and app<dnt* 
ed by the Government on the advice of the Surgeon-General. Assista&t 
Sorasons in bhaige of Sub-Divisional hospitals are also on the provincial cadre 
while sub-assistant surgeons in charge of small hospitals and dispensaries in 
the rural areas are employed by local bodies. Before the war some of the 
OivS Surgeons in Bengal were I.M.S. officers, but during the war the Itt^ 
majority of these were withdrawn for military service. Their places were taken 
by officers in the Bengal Medical Service, usually promoted Assistant Su^eons. 
A number of Indian Medical Department medical officers had also reverted to 
military duty, their posts being ffiled by provincial service officers. The total 
strength of all grades of the medical services in July 1943 was 425 against a 
sanctioned strength of 510, a shortage of 85. The number of Bengal Medical 
Service (Upper) officers was 125 compared with a sanorioned strength d 106, 
while the corresponding figures for the Bengal Medical Service (Lower) were 
255 and 278 respectively. Becruitment to full strength in both grades previous 
to famine was delayed by a decision to employ only officers above military age. 
and also, in the case of the senior grade, by questions relating to the communal 
distribution of posts. In November 1943 the order restricting recnutment to 
candidates over military age was withdrawn. It may be observed that the 
Bengal Medical Services generally bad not been very seriously depleted, except 
as regards I. M. S. and I. M. ]?. officers. Becruitment from the Bengal Medical 
Services into the army had not been extensive. 

11. While the Surgeon-General was nominally in control of Civil Surgeons 
Assistant Surgeons, disciplinary action against an inefficient and dis¬ 
obedient officer could be taken only through Government and was a lengthy 
process. Civil Surgeons in turn had little power of control over the subordinate 
medical staff in the district, which looked to local bodies for orders and policy. 
According to the usual procedure, «!! additional expenditure on the part of the 
Provincial Government had to be sanctioned by the Finance Department. 
Delay in administrative procedure which may have been of relatively little 
significance in normal times proved serious in the famine emergency. The 
fiViftnrtiTig of hospitals throughout the districts was the responsibility of local 
Bodies. The general organisation of the medical services and hospitals was in 
fact such as to render mobilisation and development to meet the emergency 
extremely difficult. 

12. In the opening months of the famine Civil Burgeons in general were 
not aware of, <» at least did not report, the development of a critical situation 
in their districts. Theit lack of knowledge of what was happening appears to 
have been partly due to inability or disinclination to tour their disMcts. Thera 
seems to have been lack of contact and co-ordination between Civil Burgeons and 
District Magistrates in certain districts with regard to the medical emetgmey 
created by the famine. The Surgeon-General stated in evidence that the 
medi cal authorities at provincial headquarters did not become aware of tiie 
existence of unusual conditions until August 1948, when sick destitutes began 
to throng the streets of Calcutta. 

18. In general the standard of efficiency reached by Civil Surgeons and sub¬ 
ordinate medical personnel left much to* he desired. Discipline and sense of 
duty were defective and morale low. This is in comparison, not with an ideal 
standard, but with standards in certain other provinces in India. Many of the 
<3vil Surgeons had obtained their appointments at a late stage in their cauraers 
after years of service in a subordinate position. Hence they were not suited to 
take vigorous initiative when initiative was required. The hospitals thnm^- 
out Bens^. with certain exceptions, were poorly equipped and badly run. 
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Bepraientatives of the District Boards who appeared before ^ Ck>iQinl8> 
rinn ascribed the inefficiency of the rural public health and medical serrioM 
to financial stringency. The income of District Boards has not increased |HRY 
poistt with the inereasing demand for expenditure on roads, * wat^ ^ supplji 
public health services, hcwpitak, etc. Their powers of taxation cot lifted and 
they depexui largely on grants f rom the provincial revenues. The Fro'vineial 
Government themselves sufiered severely from financial stringency for many 
years and were not able to provide adequate funds for public heyth and 
medical purposes. There can be no doubt that lack of money, both from pr^ 
vincial and local revenues, was a serious obstacle to the development and 
maintenance of public health services and the provision of well-equipi^d h<»- 
pilals, but this does not excuse the state of aifairs revealed in 1943 when the 
health and medical services were called upon to deal with the famine emergency. 

E.—^Ths Faminb PxBion 

14. In view of the state of medical and public health organizations in 
Bengal bef(»e the famine, it is scarcely surprising thatthey failed to rise to 
the occasion. On the health side, no satisfactory attempt was made during the 
early months to deal with the situation; there was in fact almost a complete 
breakdown of health services, affecting both the centre and the periphery. 

15. Cholera. —At this time the need for the inoculation of cholera vaccine on a 
wide scale was urgent. The Bengal Vaccine Institute normally produces 500,000 
doses of cholera vaccine per month, and abundant supplies of cholera vaccine, 
amounting to 12-5 million doses, were available in India as a whole. In spite 
of this, adequate quantities of vaccine were not available in the districts 
throughout the critical months of 1943, and in general cholera preventive work 
during this period was unsatisfactory. At the end of the year, with the help 
and stimulus of the military medical organization, the anti-cholera campaign 
by means of inoculaticp on a large scale was begun in earnest. It was prose¬ 
cuted with vigour throughout the first half of 1944, during which period tha 
epidemic was brought under control. 

The repair of tube wells, urgently recommended by Government to local 
Bodies in November 1943. was not begun until many months later when the 
cholera epidemic had waned. While due weight must be given to the difficulty 
of obtaining labour and materials, the long delay reflects little credit on the 
engineering section of the Public Health Department and the local authorities 
concerned. 

16. SmsU-pox. —As regards small-pox, no widespread epidemic, calling for 
urgent action occurred in 1943. The chief failure was the insufficient nuznber of 
vaccinations carried out previous to the famine, which meant that the population 
was inadequately protected against an epidemic of small-pox. Beference must, 
however, be made to the delay in appointing additional workers for carrying out 
vaccinations and other public heal^ work.* In August, 1948, the Director of 
Public Health put forward a proposal to Government for the recruitinent of 40 
doctors and 10 sanitary inspectors for anti-epidemic work,. Nothing resulted. 
In November, plans were formulated for dealing with health problems on a 
wider scale. It wae decided, in view of the difficulty in obtaining qualified 
doctors and trained sanitary assistants, to engage untrained matriculates and 
give them a brief course of training. After some unnecessary delay due to an 
attempt to adhere to the communal ratio in selection, these were recruited and 
trained and by January 1944, 786 were at work in the districts. 

17. During 1944 the vaccination of the population was pushed forward witir 
great energy. One witiiess remarked to the Commission that the achievement 
r^resented by the vaccination figures could scarcely be equalled in any 
ectmtey in the wmid, even in Russia. It must, however, be noted t^t th» 
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« 9 fM)^>pox epidemic was not brought under control until June 1044. Tide tola 
be ecoounted for in various ways. Most important is the low peroentege w 
tibe population vaccinated when ^e epidemic began. Mention must, howeffer, 
be made of the possibility that some of the lymph used had lost ite potanci^ 
Until the beginning of the epidemic most of the lymph used was prepared m 
Bengal; later lymph was obtained from all over India to supplement IomI 
supplids. Lymph W a short active life. Again, the technique of vaccuudiott 
may have been to some extent faulty; the unqualified workers recruited bj 
Government received only a brief training. Another obvious possibility is that’, 
the workers engaged in vaccination did not in fact carry out all the vacciiia* 
tiions entered in their returns. Care was, however, taken by military and other 
medical authorities to check- the accuracy of their records and fittle or 
evidence of wilfull exaggeration was detected. It must of course be bor ne m 
mind that there was no segregation of small-pox cases and abundant opportu¬ 
nities existed for contagion in the prevailin social circumstances. 

The vaccination campaign was unquestionably a most praiseworthy effort 
on the part of the military and civil public health organization. There was at 
first considerable resistance on the part of the public to vaccination and inocu¬ 
lation. One military ofihcer engaged in the task was assaulted. Sometimes 
men would allow themselves to be inoculated or vaccinated, but would object 
to their womenfolk receiving the same treatment. Much tact and ingenuity 
were applied to bring borne the necessity ftm protection against disease before 
its appearance. Public meetings were held in thanaa and conferences wilii 
local infiuential officials arranged. Vaccinations and inoculations were often 
given at centres for more popular relief measures, e.g., the distribution of fowl 
or clothing. Boads leading to markets were picketed and wayfarers induced 
to accept preventive treatment. By degtiees prejudice was dispelled and 
people learnt to submit willingly to the procedure. 

18. The military sub-divisional health officers played an important part is 
this as in other forms of health work. They superintended the work of the 
subordinate health staff, and stimulated the latter to unwonted activity. They 
occupied, in fact, a pivotal position in the emergency health organization. We 
shall refer later to the permanent need for sub-diviwonal health officers as pari 
of the health services of the province. 

19. Qnlsbue.—^The distribution of anti-malsrial drugs was thoroughly unsatv- 
factory. Previous to the Japanese war supplies of quinine needed by hospitals 
and dispecsaiies were purchased from Government by the local bodies concerned, 
end quinine for private patients was obtained through ordinary commerdiU 
channels. The conquest of Java cut off the main source of world supplies of 
quinine. Accordingly it became necessary to ration quinine in the various pro¬ 
vinces and regulate its distribution. In Bengal, the Director of Public Health 
was responsible for the distribution of quinine to the districts, while Distiiot 
Magistrates were in charge of distribution within the district. 

In 1948, reasonably good supplies were available with the Government of 
Bengal, but a large proportion of these failed to reach the districts. The 
officer who was Director of Public Health up to November 1943 stated in 
evidence before the Commission that demands for extra quinine were not re¬ 
ceived from the District Magistrates, and accordingly additional supplies weio 
not sent. Within die districts quinine was not satisfactorily distributed and 
wag found to be in short supply as the malaria epidemic rose to its peak in the 
later months of the year. One difficulty with regard to quinine distribudon 
was its very high price in the black market, which reached Bs. 800 per poiiiid- 
Not only famine victims but also well-to-do people were suffering from malaria; 
the latter were prepwed to pay substantially for treatment. When qidnina 
was sent to the districts it bad tq proceed under an aimed guard, and when it 
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H i A o h ed dislawt headquarters wu placed under kx^ and key in the looal gacd. A 
Biatriot Magistrate in need of quinine had to arrange lor the «ned guards to pro- 
eaed to Calcutta. A more convenient arrangement woidd have beemfcu an armed 
|piaid to aet out from Calcutta with stoolu for several districts and vint them 
m turn. Naturally these precautions to secure the inviolability of consign' 
ments of quinine, no doubt necessSry, did not oil the wheels of distributi<m. 
The situation was reached at which there was a large and urgent deihand tor 
.quinine, stocks were available iu Calcutta and the districts and patients with 
malaria were dying for want of quinine. It wae reckoned that in November 
1948 there were about 43,000 lbs. of quinine available in Bengal imdjstributed. 

20. Later the distribution of anti*malarial drugs was improved. Ci^ 
Surgeons were made responsible for distribution in districts in place of District 
ICag^atrates. Ultimately anti-malarial drugs became available for malaria 
patients in hospitals and dispensaries throughout the province. But even M 
late as the second half of 10^, in spite of numerous efforts, the general distri¬ 
bution of quinine was far from satisfactory. Quinine remained a substance of 
high financial value and the temptation to those who handled it to make s^es 
on the black market remained. The Director of Public Health stated publicly 
in December 1948 that “a vast quantity of quinine issued by the Government 
had gone into the black market.” He added that there was a bigger mai^n 
of profit on the sale of quinine than on the sale of mepacrine and that un¬ 
scrupulous dealers were caning on propaganda against the new synthetic 
drugs BO that the public might keep on demanding quinine. 

81. The creatkm of hospital services.—^Reference has already been made to 
ihe sum total of achievement in this important branch of famine relief. A large 
number of emergency hospitals were constructed and staffed, in spite of many and 
serious difficulties. Previous to the famine, hospitals were not popular in rural 
Bengal. People were reluctant to enter them as in-patients, which is scarcely 
surprising in view of the low standard of nursing: In many hospitals there were 
no night nurses or attendants and a patient might die at night without attention. 
It is greatly to the credit of those responsible for the creation of the famine 
iiOBpitale that the latter become popular, largely because they provided better 
meffical care and nursing than had previously been available in local hospitals. 

22. Certain criticisms of the emergency hospital organization must, how- 
•ever, be made. During the early stages of the famine, when tilings were at 
iheir worst, progress was slow. Conditions in certain famine hospitals at this 
time, nptably the Behala hospital in Calcutta, were indescribably bad. Desti- 
-iutes ptoked up in the streets were usually taken to the Behala hospital in 
-the first instance. Visitors were horrified by the state of the wards and 
patients, the ubiquitous filth, and the lack of adequate care and treatment. 
In aplte of thw appreciation of the efforts of the nursing superintendent who 
was striving, against formidable odds, to alleviate these conditions. In the 
•districts little was done during the early months. On September 20th, 1948, 
ihe' Government issued generri instructions to District Magistrates and Ohril 
Surgeons, giving them fitil authority to build additional hospitals, to open up 
new wards in existing hospitals, and recruit the necessary additional staff. The 
districts were in fact pven earte hlanohe to spend what wn nee led for 
eme^fieucy medical relief. The results were meagre. The hospital utusttion in 
the districts in tiie early stages of the famine is illustrated by the following 
extract from a report presentod to the Comnusttion:— 

**Hoapital accommodation was entirely inadequate to start witii, both in 
town and county. Moreover, it was only in some of the larger towns that 
any proper hospitals existed. The condition of patients was usually ai^lling, 
a large pre^ortion suffering from acute emaciation, with 'famine* diarrhoea.' 
It was exttoedingily ^Boedt to improvise additional hospital accommodation, or 
to aecnre medical and nmring staff. Sanitary cooditiona in tieaidy ^ i<^* 
fMmiy indorw institutions were vwy had to start with, owiz^ to ihe Ins a nitar y 
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ImUIi oI tbe ixmuKteSt iMsk of twoepen •upervition ond iniTnyit- 

•28. Ib ^t^orember After the Tisit of the Viceroy and the arrival of the military 
tiiere wae a change in atmosphere. Medical offi ce rs of'the Oovemment td. 
India and Bengal and military medical officerb, working in coildxnration, took 
the health situation in hand and drift was replaced hy drive. Careful plans 
were drawn up for the construction, equipment and sta^&ng of wards and has* 
pitals and thc^ were circulated to the districts. Under strong pressure ihe 
district authoritieB began to move. In a number of districts^Baoca and 
Faridpur are examples—^progress in hospital construction was rapid and by 
January, 1944, the necesssury hospital accommodation was available. In somCi 
however, several nmnths elapsed before efiective action was taken. Such 
delays were due to various causes, including difficulties of supply defects in 
the administrative machineiy, and insufficient initiative on the part of the District 
Magistrates and Civil Surgeons concerned. There was also some lack of know¬ 
ledge of the requirements of different districts. When plans were made certiun 
districts were singled out as being most severely affected by the famina 
their need for famine hospitals received special attention. As we have seen, a 
high excess mortality occurred m practically all districts during the first half 
of 1944, so that there was an urgent demand for medical relief almost every¬ 
where in the province. 

24. The obstacles encountered in getting the famine hospitals constructed 
and in working order are vividly described in the reports of touring medical 
officers presented to the Commission. In one place thrare would be difficulty in 
finding contractors and materials for building, in another lack of neoessaiy 
drugs and equipment, in another shortage of satisfactory staff. Problems 
trajtspc^ and distribution were by no means entirely solved with the coming of 
the military. Many Civil Surgeons were unable or imwilling to exercise Me- 
quate supervision over the work of hospitals in their districts by frequent tours 
of inspection. The old sub-divisional hospitals, pressed into the service of 
famine relief, were found to be in many respects unsatisfactory. The opening 
of "satellite treatment centres" in association with dispensaries was on the 
whole an unsuccessful venture. The dispensary doctors, who had in-patients to 
look after in small emergency hospitals erected in the neighbourho^ of dis¬ 
pensaries, did not give adequate attention to the “satellite centres". 

25. The doctora recruited for famine work were in general of poor oalifam. 
Their braining had given them little knowledge and experience of hospital or¬ 
ganization and little sense of duty and discipline. The young Indi^ army 
officers employed in medical relief were far more conscientious and efficient and 
did excellent work under difficult conditions. The poor standard of the civilian 
doctors must be ascribed largely to defects in their medical education. Tha 
anny doctors had a very similar educational background, but after graduating 
had learnt orderly habits, discipline and teamwork as part of their military 
training. The difference between army and civilian doctors, which struck many 
■observers during the famine, is hopeful in connection with the future devek^ 
ment of medical services in India, since it shows that the standard of the noukU- 
nal profession could be decisively raised in a very abort period by chak^^es In 
raedioal education. 

86 . Up to November 1944, 26,651 and ^8,702 patients wece admitted to 
famine hospitals and wards in Calcutta and the districts respectively. Fw the 
^Bofussil hospitals these figures ore from December 1948, but in the case of the 
Clalculta hospitals some admissions previous to that date are molnded. The 
number of emths was 8,912 in Calcutta and 22,992 in the distr'.cts, 84*6 and 
11*8 per cent, respectively d! total admissions, miese are very hi^ hompHol 
Biort^ty end reflect the serious condition of the patiento who reodved 
tnedieal cue. ^cy elso reflect the inadequa(^'-of treatment In many hospitali. 
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t^her death rate in the Calcutta hoapitals can be emlained in varioue 
waye: in general the condition of destitutes who reached ualcutta from the 
districts during the famuie was bad, and many were picked op in the streeto 
in a moribund state and taken to hospital to die; in C^cutta mdlit of the desti-> 
tutes who were seriously U1 reached hospital, while, in the mofussil a largtt pro¬ 
portion of such destitutes probably died without receiving hospital attention; 
the most acute phases of the medical emergency in Calcutta were duru^ the 
months August to November, 1943, before the effort to put medical relief on 
a satisfactory basis was fully initiated. 

27 Ptovlnclalisation of District Health Services.—The famine emei^enoy 
xeveaied the serious defects of the public health organisation in the districts. In 
certain other provinces, uotarbly Madras, an improvement in the efficiency oi 
health services has been produced by placing District Health Officers on a pro¬ 
vincial cadre under the control of the Director of Public Health. The provm- 
cialisation of district health services in Bengal was stiongly urged by the Public- 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India in November 1943, and at 
thir* stage the Government of Bengal was on the brink of action in the matter. 
The District Boards learnt, however, of the proposal to deprive them of the con¬ 
trol of their health officers, and on December 21st a deputation of chairmen of 
District Boards met the Hon’ble Minister for Public Health and Local Self Gov- 
emmcnt and protested against the impending move. The reasons for the pro¬ 
posal, the gravity of the public health situation, the necessity for vigorous and 
immediate action, were explained to the delegates who however, argued strong¬ 
ly in support of the status quo. The Government acceded to their wishes, but 
obtained an assurance of complete co-operation with the Director of Public 
Health and a promise that the rates of pay for health personnel laid down by 
Government would be restored and enforced throughout the districts. An op¬ 
portunity was thus given to the District Boards to prove their mettle under the 
old system. The Government asked the Director of Public Health to watch the 
situation and report any fsdlure to fulfil the assurances given. Subsequenb 
reports of the Director of Public Health showed that the state of district health 
organisations remained unsatisfactory in many respects. 

In May 1944 the Government of India issued a Public Health (Emergency 
Provisions) Ordinance which gave power to take over the administration of 
health services. No action has, however, been taken with regard to the district 
' health organization. The Commission has recommended that District Health 
Officers in Bengal should be enlisted in a provincial cadre, public health in 
Bengal being reorganized along the lines laid down in the Madras Public Health 
Act, 1939. 

F._Health skbvices im Bengal and other Provinces. 

28. A critical account has been given of the defects of the medical and pub¬ 
lic health services in Bengal and of their general failure to cope with the situa¬ 
tion created by the famine. 'We do not wish to imply that such defeote are 
peculiar to Bengal or that meffical and health services in all other provinces, 
ffioed with rimilar emergency, would necessarily have acquitted themselves 
better. In certain provinces, medical and health services are organised on a 
more efficient basis than the Bengal services; in others they are not. All 
may deem themselves fortunate in having escaped the severe test to which those- 
of Bengal were put. 


G.— ^Destitute Kitchens. 

29. The methods of feeding followed in the &ee kitchens have been severely 
oritioised. i%ere is no doubt that the quantity of food provided was below 
notmd requirements—it wag in fact a starvation ration. Apart from quantity, 
the food was unaatbfaotmy in nutiritive quality, e.g., in its content of protein 
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•od vitamins. It was widely stated that the' unfamiliar millets usually indtudl* 

«d in the ipruet caused many deaths. In the districts recipients had often t6 
walk 2-8 xnlleB to obtain their 800 calories or less. The management of kitchens 
was not always what it should have been; abuse and ooauption were far from 
infrequent. 

On the other hand, the supply position during August to November 1943 
made it difficult to provide a more satisfactory ration. There can be littie 
doubt that the free kitchens run by Government and relief agencies, in spite of 
their shortcomings, did in fact sbve a large number of lives. Organized on. a 
wide scale, they at least provided some food to many thousands of starving 
people. Maiiy of the destitutes who made use of them could not, at least' at 
the time when they first received relief in the form of food, have tolerated large 
meals. It is^ probable that most of the deaths ascribed to the inclusion of bojra 
and other millets in the gruel occurred in destitutes who were very weak and 
ill when they came to the kitchens. In the circumstances the swallowing of 
badly cooked gruel containing unfamiliar millets might produce intestinal irrita- 
ticm and precipitate famine diarrhoea and death. There is no evidence that 
this happened in any considerable number of starving destitutes. Those in a 
less desperate condition are unlikely to have suffered serious ill effects by oon- 
suining nains which are the staple food of many millin ns of healthy people in 
O^ia. In other parts of India, healthy rice-eaters have been able to take millets 
without untoward results, beyond some intestinal discomfort during the first 
days or weeks of the change. In general reports of the ill effects produced by 
the gruel supplied by the kitchens seem to have been greatly exaggerated. 

H.—Recoveby and the future. 

.SO. If on individual who has suffered from famine is freed from disease and 
given the right sort of food, physical recovery is usually rapid and complete. 
ISie rapidity with which starved children returned to normal when they were 
properly cared for and given good food often astom'shed relief WOTkers. The 
restorative effect of milk was particularly striking. A child admitted into a 
home in a diseased and emaciated state could be transformed in a few months 
into a healthy and happy child, without any permanent physical scars. 

While under such conditions individuals could quickly recover from the 
effects of starvation, it must be emphasized that in general the famine may 
produce serious after-effects in the sphere of public health. There was 
still much malnutrition among sections of the population in 1944. An impetus 
may have been given to various diseases previously present in Bengal. For 
some years tuberculosis has been on the increase and the famine has probably 
hastened its spread: while we could obtain no evidence on this point, the de¬ 
duction seems justified from what is knovra of the epidemiology of tuberculosis. 
Kala-azar may also have become more prevalent. Again, the famine provided 
matazia parasites with remarkable opportunities for extending their rsmga and 
the malaria problem is likely to be most formidable during the coming years. 

81. In the circumstance considerable effort is needed, first to restore health 
to the low pre-famine level, and next to bring about general improvement. 
Health conditions iu Bengal are likely to remain abnormal until the end of 
1945 or for a longer period and the need for the additional organizations created 
for famine work has not disappeared. Further it is essential, in the interest of 
future development, that what has been gained should not be lost. We have 
referred to the inadequacy of the medical and health services in normal times 
No doubt there may he certain hospitals opened during the famine which ere 
now no longer needed in the places in which they are located, and some of the 
addirional health workers employed on special tasks in various famine areas 
may now appear to be superfluous. But Bengal as a whole needs more hospitals 
and health workers end every effort should be made to turn over the temporazy 
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lamino uid medioNl reUef otfanigatawi to ^ j^eiinaa«iiib fervioe of ibo psoyioot* 
Vox example, 40 militacy ofBoeca weze atiU empU^red at ^ exul of 1944 as 
•ub^Tisk^ bealtii offiom pending their replaoiunent by luitable oitUian offi> 
oom. The noilitary peraonnel oannot be indemiitefy retted andT it ia important 
that these posta should not fall vaoant. The sub-diTiskmal health oflkati proTod 
of the meatut value during famine. It may be added Uiat are 
84 sub^viaions in Bengal and a health officer in eaoh sub*division is a reason¬ 
able objeotive. 

It is not the responsibility of ^ Commission to define long-term health 
poUoies in Bengal. We have recommended that Bistriot ]^alih Offio«rs shduld 
come into a provinoial cadre because this seems an immediate neoesuty* 
reorganisation of health and medical services in India is being considered by the 
Health Survey and Development Committee, and the repc^ of that Committee 
wiU be availafale to guide the Government of Bengal in the future development 
of curative and preventive medicine. 

I.— Obnzbal Appbxoution 

82. The Bengal hunine faulted in high mortality the basic cause of whidb 
was lack of food. The lethal epidemics ^ malaria, small-pox and cholera were 
associated in various ways with the famine and its disruptive influences on 
social life. The health situation which arose in 1948, was beyond the control oi 
any health and medical service. The health and medical services in Bengid 
were, however, unfitted to meet the emergency because of defects in organisa¬ 
tion and inadequacy and ineffioienoy of staff, and some of the mortality which 
occurred could have been prevents by more vigorous and timely measures. 
During the famine period up to November 1948, there was almost a complete 
breakdown in the health serrices. In November the atmosphere of defeatism 
was partially dispelled and much effective work was subsequently done in the 
medU^ and pubUo health spheres. Even at this later period, however, there 
were many unnecessary delays and failures. The story is, in fact, throughout 
one of belated efforts to bring the situation under control. Hus is said with 
full imderstanding of the numerous and formidable difficulties and full apprecia¬ 
tion of all that was eventually done to o^lroome them. 



CHAPTfiB y.—HEALTH IK OTHER FARTS OF INDIA. 

1. The dinttrous effect on the population of Bengal of lack of food baa bean 
deaoribed in detail. We ahall now briefly inquire into the health poaition ia 
Ute reat of India diiring the same period. During 19424 the food situarion iB 
various parts of the counti 7 gave rise to anxiety. Local shortages of varioua 
kinds of food occurred, and districts, in Bombay and Madras suffered ftooi 
drought and came under the operation of the Famine Code. In general appro* 
prtato steps were taken by the governments concerned to prevent hunger and 
catastrophe was avoided. It is, however, important to ascertain whetner the 
food situation in India outside Bengal has had any obvious effect on nubUo 
health. 

A. Bnra Ban. 

2. The recorded birth-rate in British India remained steady at 4 ibout 84 par 
mills from 1920 to 1040. In 1941 it fdl to 82'1 and in 1942 to M-d. In 1948 
there was a remarkable fall to 25*6, a decline being reo(»ded in all provfaiosik 
Of the major provinces, the largest recorded falls occurred in the following: 


Frovinoe 

Birth-rate 

198842 

Birth-rate 

1648 

DiffHenea 

perowt 

Bihar 

28*6 

18*2 

-10*4 

Bflogal . 

28*0 

18*8 

-9*f 

Brmbiy . 

37-2 

29*7 

-7*« 

Porijab . 

40*8 

88*0 

-7*» 


26*5 

19*6 

-e*9* 

United Frovinow 

81*5 

24*9 

-e*4 


Relatively insignificant foils were recorded in the Central Provinces, 14fodras> 
Orissa and Bind. 

Since population pressure has been held responsible for all the woes of India, 
a fall in the birth-rate must be regarded as an occurrence of great importanoe. 
With a population of 400 millions, a birth-rate cf 84 per mille would add 
18,000,000 babies to the population every year, while a rate of 26 per mills 
would add only 11,400,000 babies. The £fference is 2,200,000, which is a 
very substantial difference. To the question whether ^e fall is a real on* 
<a a product of statistical omissions and fallacies we can only reply once mora 
that vital statistics in India, whatever their inaccuracy, do indicate foends in 
the vital indices. Sources of error remain relatively constant from year to 
year. It can legitimately be concluded that a real fall has occurred, but ito 
wftw be only a matter for speculation, tn Bengal the foU in 1948 can b4 
largely accounted for by ^e fomine, but that occurring in other provinces is 
less oMily explained. One of the major factors, in cwtain provinces at least, * 
must be recruitment to the army and the tnmsfer of male workers from rund 
to industrial areas usually without their fomilies. If this is tiie main cause, 
it shows how sfoong the impact of the war has been on social life in India. 
There is lit^ reason to suppose that, outside Bengal, shortage of food hat 
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been an importont factor in rediiotion of birth-rate. Xhua, a stiiiung fall 
oocunred in iiie Punjab, which certainly has not sii&ered from food 8hortuge~- 
whicdi has, in fact been more abundanUy supplied with food than ever before. 
In the Punjab there has been heavy recruitment of young men for the amy. 
In Bihar, where considerable industrial development has taken place, the 
leoorded fall was greatest. In general no relationship can be elicited between 
the degree of fall in the various provinces and the prevailing food situation 
during ld42 and 1948. 

B. Dbath bats. 

8. The death rate returned for India in 1942 was 21 *2 per mills, the lowest 
on record. Since the decade 1911-20, in which the recorded death- 
rate was about 34 per miile, there has been a fairly steady decline, with annual 
fluctuations. In 1943, there was a rise to 28‘4, an increase, of 1*1 per mills 
over the 1988-42 average. This is largely acco\mted for by famine deaths in 
Bengal, but aigniticaut increases were reported in Orissa and Madras as 
follows:— 

Death-rate Death-rate 

1038-42 1943 

Oriua .... 29'8 30*0 

Madras .... 22*6 26*9 

4. The Punjab showed a rise from 24*6 to 25'4, the main cause of which 
was a serious epidemic of malaria. In all other provinces there was a decline 
in 1948. A fall in the birth-rate must in ordinary circumstances lead to a fall 
in the death rate, since infant deaths make a heavy contribution to total 
mortality Thus a rise in the death-rate in the age groups above infancy might 
be masked by a reduction in the number of infant deaths. Leaving aside, 
however, possibilities of this nature, it is clear that in the greater part of 
India in 1943 no gross deterioration in healUi conditions, reflecting itself in rise 
in the death rate, took place. The famine in Bijapur in Bombay was success¬ 
fully handled and there was no abnormal mortality. 

6. The province of Orissa demands more detailed consideration. Orissa is 
a su^lus province as regards rice but purchases of rice by agents and merchants 
from Beng^ during the free trade period pushed the price almost up to the 
Bengal level, so that in parts of Orissa, as in Bengal, the poor could not buy 
enough food. The total recorded number of deaths in Orissa in 1948 was 
388,6m, an increase of 17-9 per cent over the quinquennial average of 
198 160. In the district of Balasore, bordering on Bengal, the increase in 
mortality was 40-7 per cent. In this district 1,105 deaths from starvation were 
recorded, but many of the victims were destitutes from Bengal. The rise in 
the death-rate in the province as a whole was due largely to epidemics of 
cholera and malaria, but there was also an increase in the number of deaths 
teporied under the head "dysentery and diarrhoea". During the months 
August to December, 11,194 deaths were recorded as against a quinquennial 
average of 7,563. The Director of Public Health, Orissa, in giving evidence 
bef(»e the Commission, expressed the opini<»i that the ihereas^ mortalily in 
Orissa in 1948 was due to food shortage, migration within the province, and the 
Influx of destitutes from Bengal. Borne of the latter died in Oriesa and more¬ 
over they carried with them epidemic diseases which spread among the Oriyas. 
An IncrMse in vitanun deficieni^ diseases was observed in 1948. The Doc¬ 
tor of Public Health also lidd stress on the poor quality of the diet consuiped 
bydihe bulk of tiie population in Orissa, even when rice is availshle in sumd- 
eiil quantities, nrere is a serious shortage cl milk, fish, pulses, and vegetaSles* 
and in nomaal times standards of nutrition are low. 
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6. M tt oh of tii6 ezoon mortalii^ in Madras in 1948 oan bo asoiibed to tbO' 
pBvero ohdera epidemic. The relation between cholera and food ohortaM 
baa been discussed in a previous section. The Director of Public Healwi 
Madras, informed the Commission that the cholera epidemic in 1948 spresd 
from district to district in the usual manner of such epidemics. The very 
severe outbreak in Malabar waned in August 1948, without any improvement 
in the food situation. He felt that the appearance and spread of the rliBcase 
could be explained on epidemiological grounds without particular refannoe 
to food scarcity. The famine in the Ceded Disiaricts, which affected a 
large population, was kept under control by tbe operation of' the Famine Code 
and was not accomp^ed by exceptional mortality. The economic condition 
of the people in this part of Madras is low even in the years intervening 
between recurrent fui^es, and in famine years the reduction in malaria inci¬ 
dence due to drought may offset other inimical health conditions. @tudy of 
mortality rates in ^e deficit district of Malabar, where rice supplies are short 
and the population has been strictly rationed at a low level of intake, shows 
that mortality was well above the average during the first 6 months of 1944 and 
that the increase was most marked iu tbe age groups 5 to 10 and 10 to 16. 
The Commission is not in a position to make a detailed investigation of vital 
statistics in Madras 'with reference to the possible effect of the food fi toatic n 
on mortality. That task is the responsibilty of the Provincial Health Depart¬ 
ment. The effect of the food situaticm on health in Madras (as elsewhere in 
India) requires most careful watching, but at least it can be said tiiat Madras 
has passed through the crisis of 1942-4 without catastrophic results in the 
health sphere. 

7. No satisfactory mortality statistics for Cochin and Travancore are avail¬ 
able for study. Evidence was presented to the Commission in Travancore of 
a fall in the weight of infants at birth and a fall in the weight of elementary 
school children, records of earlier years being used as the basis of comparison. 
It seems probable that under-nutrition and malnutrition are responsible lor the 
change observed. Here again it is essential that the health authorities should 
keep a 'vigilant watch on health conditions and report any evidence of deteriora¬ 
tion. 

8. Ih Bihar there were no abnormal health conditions in 1948 and the death 
rate was below the quinquennial average. In 1944 severe epidemics of malaria 
and small-pox broke out in North Bihar and the serious public health situation 
in this area was ascribed to malnutrition by certain newspapers and political 
leaders, ^e Commission had no opportunity of visiting Bihar to study the 
position. No evidence has however been put before it in support of the view 
that the outbreak of epidemic disease was associated with food shortage and 
malnutrition. 

9. While there is no statistical evidence that food shortage had led to a 
serious increase in mortality outside Bengal and Orissa, it must be emphasised 
that the study of mortality rates is a crude method of investigating the effect 

Ae food situation on health. The possibility that the health of certain 
groups in the population has been adversely affected cannot be dismissed. 
During recent years some sections have consumed more food than before the 
war. The high price of grain has enabled villagers to pay their dues by selling 
a smaller proportion of their produce than formerly and thus retain more* for 
their own use. Large groups of workers in industry are being ptdd hfg^ wi^lias 
which allow them to increase their intake of food. Ih some industrial areas 
cereal supplies for workers are heavily subsidised, while in others very substan¬ 
tial dearness allowances, which more than cover the increase in the price ol 
grain, are being paid. On the otiier hand there are groups whose wages have 
cot risen proportionately to tiie rise in the cost of living, «.g., lower middto 
class people in clerical and otiier occupaticms, and th^ health may havn 
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8. The bumper oman cr<^ was prinoipal &otor -in the restoratiob 

and the fall in prices during 1944. There were also other facton. 
The Govenunent of India undertook the responsibility of providing Bengal wil^ 
a supply of rice sufficient ioe the needs of Gtreater Calcutta daring 1944. This 
was obtained from other parts of India under the Basic Plan. This arrange' 
ment was made in order to help in the restoration of normal conditions by 
taking the Calcutta demand completely off i»he Bengal market. In 1948 the 
Calcutta demand had been the largest single disturbing factor in that market. 
R^i.t.inning was introduced into Greater Calcutta in 1944. Employers whose em¬ 
ployees number a thousand or more, were prohibited from purchasing rice and 
paddy for supply to their employees except through Government. Bice mills were 
brought under control and prohibited from selling rice except to the procurement 
organization of the Government, or under permit, to a limited number of approv¬ 
ed wholesale dealers. All employers of labour supplying foodgrains to their 
employees were prohibited from having in their possession, except under permit, 
more than two months’ requirements of rice and paddy. Consumer stocks were 
limited by an order forbidding any peraon, other than a producer or a trader 
licensed under the Foodgrains Control Order, holding more than 20 maunds of 
rice and paddy without a permit. Exports from surplus districts were prohibited. 
A procurement organization was established for making purchases on behalf of 
Government in order to meet the requirements of the deficit areas, for making 
supplies to employers of labour who were prohibited from making private pur- 
chases, and to build up a provincial reserve. Finally, the organization for the 
general enforcement of food controls was developed during the year. 

4 . The system of price control by the fixation of maximum prices ^ 
introduced in August 19^, continu*>d during 1944. These prices were success* 
fully lowered at relatively short intervals. Two sets of statutory maxima are 
now iu force in different areas of the province. They are as shown below: 

Price per maniul. 


Riot. 

Paddy. 

Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

Be. a. p. Be. a. p. 

Wholesale traders IS 8 0 sad 14 12 0 

7 8 O and 8 4 0 

Agrioabnrists 12 12 0 sad 14 0 0 

7 4 0 sad 8 0 0 


On the reaping of the aman crop market prices fell sharply from the abnormal 
levels of 1M8. Thereafter they remained fairly steady until about August 1944, 
when there was a further fall. At the end of the year they were approximately 
at the same level as at the end of 1942. 

B.—Coimmovs in thb Iiimediate Fdtubb 

5. Conditions in Bengal during 1944 were specially favomrable in two res¬ 
pects. One was the bumper aman crop reaped in December 1948, and the 
other was the special arrangements made by the Govenunent of India for supply¬ 
ing the needs (rice) of Greater Calcutta from other parts of India. It is neces¬ 
sary to realize the exceptional character of these two factors and to be sure that 
food administration in Bengal is so organized, that it will function effectively 
under less favourable conditions. It is true that there is a tendency for the 
rice acreage to increase—^this may be maintained in view of the prevailing prices 
—^but it is unlikely ihat the yield per acre of the aman crop during the next 
few years will be as high as it was in December 1943. Again, lean years con¬ 
sequent on poor aman crc^s appear to occur regularly in Bengal, The sequence 
in the past has been 1928, 1986, 1941 and 1948. It cannot be said when tiie 
next lean year will occur. We may hope tiiat it vrill he long in coming, but 
fa woiM be imprudoit to assume that sudi an event wiO not happen before 
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impcMrts of rice from abroad cmce agtuu becoxoe available on the same aoide at 
before tiie war. 

6. l^e Buppljing of rice for Calcutta from other parts of India in 1944 wae 
reoc^nirod at the time to be a special arrangement. It has since be^ deoidedi 
that this arrangement will not continue in 1946, and allocations under the Banio 
Plan will be made to Bengal in the same manner as to othor provinces and 
atates, that is, with reference to their actual need for imports, ^is does not, 
of course, mean that Calcutta will not receive supplies from oth«r parts of India. 
As regards wheat the necessary allotments will be made. In respect of rice iiie 
needs of Bengal will be reviewed at appropriate intervals by the Qovemm«at 
of India, in consultation with the Government of Bengal, and allocations, if 
necessary, made from the stocks available to the Government of India under 
the Basic Plan. In making these allocations due regard will be pidd to any 
special circumstances arising in Bengal from its proximity to the wmt zone, as 
well as to the special needs of other parts of India. It is, however, cleaiiy 
necessary that Bengal should make the fullest use of its own resources. Dtiring 
1944 niuch was done towards the improvement of food administration in Bengal. 
Kationing of Calcutta was a major advance. The results of procurement have 
been satisfactory and Government have been able to build up a large reserve 
of rice and paddy. But there is still room for improvement in the organizatimi 
which has been developed for procurement specifically and for the enforcement 
of controls generally, before it can be regarded as adequate to meet more 
difiScult conditions than those prevailing during 1944. We shall now consider 
the improvements required. 

C— Urban Bationiko 

7. Apart from Greater Calcutta which includes the cities of Calcutta, 
Howrah, and 80 other municipal towns, with a total population of about 4 
millions, the only towns in which a true system of rationing has been introduced 
ere Chittagong and Kurseong. In a considerable number of other towns 
“partial rationing” schemes are in force. These, however, ai'e not true ration¬ 
ing schemes for, every person, in addition to the ration he draws from Govern¬ 
ment supplies, is free to obtain further foodgrains from the ordinary retail shops. 
There is also no restriction on private trade in rationed foodgrains. What these 
schemes seek to assure is a minimum ration, generally of 2 seem per adult 
person per week, and even that is not guaranteed, for it is liable to be reduced 
if Government stocks are inadequate. 

8. We attach great importance to the rationing of the urban population and 

Bengal, in this matter, has lagged considerably behind many provinces. We 
note that even Dacca, a town with a population of over 200,000, has not been 
rationed. We recommend that the Provincial Government should undertake as 
rapidly as possible the rationing of every tr\ily urban centre. Many of the 
sxxiall municipal towns in Bengal are in realty only overgrown villages and 
include within their boundaries a considerable amount of agricultural land. 
We do not suggest that these small towns which are, strictly speaking, not urban 
areas, should be rationed. It would not be worth while. we propose is 

that the rationing of towns with a population of about 26,000 or mcure should be 
carried out as quickly as possible and that, thereafter, in the light of the ex¬ 
perience gained, a decision should be taken whether towiu with a smaller 
population should also be rationed. 

D.— ^Enforcement 

9. The Toodgreins Control Order. —We regard this Order as a most importani 
weapon in the armoury of food administration in Bengal, for it is the only 
means by which the stocks in the hands of traders can be watched and controlled. 
It has, however, not been administered efficiently in Bengal. We ccaudder that 
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immadiate steps should be taken to enforce Ihe provisions of the Order stridUj. 
Hitt will entail drastic action, for tihe registers are at present encumbered by the 
names of thousands of persons who are not traders by profession. Or^iuially, 
Uoences were not grants to new entrants in the trade, or to those who had 
been in business for less than tnree years, unless the District Magistrate was 
satisfied that a public purpose would be served by grunting the Uoence. In 
May 1948 when free trade was introduced into the Eastern Begion, these 
restrictions were removed and orders were issued that the licensing authority 
**should issue licences freely to new entrants to bus^ess and to those who have 
been in the trade, irrespective of the period during which they have been in 
business, provided the applicants are able to satisfy the licensing authority 
that they have made arrangements for carrying on business, and possess storage 
accommodation, and have an office where accounts will be kepi and business 
traasaci^d'’. We understand that this step was taken because of the great need 
for obtaining the maximum amount of supplies from outside ^e province. The 
result was the issue of thousands of new Ucences. In one district which a 
Member of the Commission visited, out of 8>500 licensees over 2,000 had not 
submitt^ any return for many months. In these conditions efficient adminis* 
tratimi is impossible. We consider it very important that drssjbic steps should 
be taken without delay to restore order out of this chaos. 

10. KintNU!goes«—'The enfcmsement of embargoes roxmd surplus distrioia pro¬ 
fiting the export of rice and paddy, except under permit, presents special 
difflculiy in many parts of Bengal because of the large number of rivers and 
Ickals. Control of transport by rail and river steamer is a simple matter and 
that of movement by road does not present great difficulty. But the control 
of country boat traffic, when .that traffic, as in Bengal, travels by innumerable 
rivm and khaU, throws a heavy burden on the adn^nistration. There is little 
dwbt that cordons round many of the surplus districts are not effective because 
me country boat traffic is not properly controlled. And yet procurement wilJ 
suffo' unless these cordons are enforced strictly. A large staff is essential but 
im increase in staff will not of itself solve the problem. The staff, particularly 
me supervisory staff, must also be provided with adequate transport, that is, 
mth launches, if success is to be achieved in controlling country boat traffic. 
In the nverine districts , of Bengal, launches are just as essential for the effi- 
eiency of administration as are motor cars in areas where p.n mTnnnif^at,io n ig bv 
road. We realise the difficulty of obtaining launches for the civil administra* 
torn under conditions imposed by the war, but we trust that it will be possible 
for axrwgements to be made by which a reasonably adequate number of launches 
aro made available to the Government, of Bengal. It should then be possible 
f« the Provincial Government to enforce these cordons effectively. 

E.—BsquismoKiiro 

11. We attach great importance to requisitioning. We consider it essential 
that Government should be prepared to undertake requisitioning as and when 
necessary, whether from traders or from producers,, if the flow of supplies is not 
maint^ed by voluntary sales. If it were practicable to adopt in Bengal mono¬ 
poly |»Murement schemes on the lines of those in force in Bombay and Madras, 
requisitioning as a separate measure would be unnecessary. The compulsory 
sale of the levy quota in Bombay and the assessed surplus in Madras is a form 
of requisitioning. It is the impracticability of adopthig such schemes which 
makes requisitioning in Bengal a matter of' su^ importance. 

12. One point should be ma^ dear at this stage. When we speak of requi- 
sitioinng from the producer we are not drinking of ceqi^tioning from tlM 
J^tfvator who has a small surplus over mod above his own needs. That, we 
'-^Wteard as not only impiacticable but also dangerous. The compulsory purd^se 

c* ^ surohxs of such a {voduoer is .<mly possible s^re *»***»» exist for 
a mssonaoly correct eathnate of tiie crop he haa reaped and the needs ol 
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bimself and his iainily. In Bengal the agent^ fox making sudi an assessment 
does not exist. What we contemplate, therehm, is not tiie requisitkming of 
the surplus^ of the small, but of the large cullsvator. In practice, requisitioiiiing 
will be limited to holdings with an acreage above a prescribed minimum. 

18. If requisitioning is to be successful it must be prepared for in advance. 
This is partictilarlj necessary in Bengal where, owing to the absence of- village 
records and a village revenue establishment, partictdars are not readily avail* 
able as regards large cultivators. We understand that the District Enforcement 
StafE has been directed to collect information, but, so far as we could learn, little- 
progress has been made. It is important that plans for requisitioning should be 
kept in readiness. What is required is a list of large cultivators so that, should 
requisitioning become necessary, information will ^ ready at hand as regards 
potential ‘’hoarders”. It will be impossible to prepare these lists in secret and 
we think it would be a mistake to attenipt to maintain secrecy. If Government 
are prepared to undertake requisitioning it is desirable that the public should 
not be kept in ignorance of Government’s policy and should realise why requiu- 
tioning may be necessary. Like every other activity of food administration it is 
essential that the policy of requisitioning should have the support of public 
opinion. Only then can it be successful. The hoarder must-not be in a poBiti<» 
to rely upon public sympathy. Public opinion must make him realiim that 
hoarding grain is anti-social. Indeed, the more village Opinion condemns the 
holding up of stocks the less need there will be for requisitioning. We attach, 
^erefore, importance to propaganda directed to explaining Government’s poli<y 
in regard to requisitioning. 

14. Although occasions may occur in which requisitioning on a wide scale 
may be necessary and indeed imperative, we trust that these will be rare of 
absent. Wo regard general requisitioning as an extreme measxire that shoidd 
be resorted to only in a grave emei^ency such as that arising from an excep¬ 
tionally poor crop. On the other hand, we regard individual requisitioning as 
part of the normal procedure of procuremeht, that is to say, as a measure which 
shoxild be taken whenever, in an .area, the flow of grain to the markets is 
slowing down owing to large cultivators holding back their stocks. This poli<y 
has been adopted with success in other province, for instance in the Cental 
Provinces and Madras. In the main rice producing areas of Madras, as in 
Bengal, procurement normally depends upon voluntary sales by the cultivators. 
Usually, no difficulty is experienced during the months immediately following 
the harvest. Later in the year, however, the flow of grain slows down and 
at such times the Grain Purchase OflBcers have been authorized to resort to 
requisitioning. We understand that requisitioning, or even the threat of 
requisitioning, of the surplus stocks of a relatively small number of individuals 
usually has the desired effect. The practice is that the cultivator whose grain is 
requisitioned is given the option to enter into a volunt^ contract for we sale 
of his surplus within a reasonable time after the service of the requisitieming 
notice. This procedure has worked satisfactorily and, in the large majemty of 
oases, the cultivator sells his grain voluntarily and compulsory acquisition proves 
unnecessary. 

15. We imderstand that the Bengid Government are considering a proposal 
that the large cultivator should be brought within the scope of the Fo^grains 
Control Order. We support that proposal. Although we have recommended 
that lists of large cultivators should be prepared, we recognize that their pre¬ 
paration, m the absence of village records showing the areas held hj individual 
oultivatcmi, will not be such a simple operation as would at first s^rht appear. 
Extensive and intensive inquiries will be necessary and if the lists are to be 
accurate the work of the staff engaged on the inquiries will require close super¬ 
vision. Finally, even when the have been prepared it will be necessary, 
prior to the issue of requisition npticea, to dedde which cultivatcars have boexdM 
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Hutm DtookB. This will neoeBtitate furtiier iaquiriea. Thore is an admizurtnx 
ilte advantage, therefore, in a i^ooedute which {daces upon tlus lave cultivate* 
the duty of submitting returns. It is also possible that an (d>ligidii(m to 
submit returns may of itself discourage him from holding back hu suii>lus grain, 
fie will realize, provided there is an adequate inspection stafi. that- he is under 
continual observation. Again we understand that the larjm eultivator is some¬ 
times also a trader and that, by reason of being a producer, he evadw the 
provisions of the Foodgrains Control Order. We recognize, of course, that tne 
number of cultivators who are reauired to submit returns should not be un- 
-meldy. It has been suggested that the numbers would not be too large if a 
limit of 25 acres was adopted, that is to say, if tiiose who cultivate 25 acres or 
more of land were brought under the scope of the Order. 

16. Bequisitioning of stocks may be necessary not only in the case of the 

large cultivator; action may also have to be against the trader. But 

such action will not be possible, except in a haphazard maimer, unless up-to-date 
records of stocks are maintained. This can only be ensured by the efficient 
ad m i ni stration of the Foodgrains Ctmtrol Order to which we have almady referred. 

F.— ^Biob Mills 

17. Bice mills constitute a most important part of the procurement machine, 
for they form “bottle necks’’ through which paddy, except in so far as it is 
hand-poimded, passes in order to emerge as rice. Their efficient use in procure¬ 
ment schemes therefore is of the greatest importance. In Madras. Bombay, and 
the Central Provinces rice mills are under official control. We were not able to 
visit the rice-producing areas in Bombay and the Central Provinces, but from 
what we heard from official as well as non-official witnesses, we are satisfied that 
the system of official supervision has been a success in those provinces and that 
the ^-operation of the rice millers has been obtained. In Madras we were able 
to visit two of the important rice purchasing centres, Bezwada and Tanjure, 
and had the opportunity of acquainting ourselves witn the working of the sybtem 
m that province. There too official control has operated with ease aua success. 
The main rice surplus areas of Madras are in the north and south deltas and 
comprise seven districts which are well supplied witii rice mills. Practically all 
the purchases by the official purchasing agents, Grain Purchase Officers, are 
mside ^m the mills in these districts. The Grain Purchase Officers, who are 
selected Deputy (^Hectors belonging to the Provincial Service, are five in 

each is in charge of a separate area. During the peri(^ December 
J942 to October 1948, the purchases made by these officers amounted to 721,000 
to IS, am during the ten months from November 1943 to August 1944, to 700.000 
toM. The staff employed is not large and consists of 6 grain Purchase Offioerai 
5 Gram Movement Officers, 29 Tahtildars and Deputy TahaUdarB, 66 Food 
Insi^tors, Marketing Assistants, Grain Purchase Supervisors, etc., and 166 
Uleiin. 

The cost to Government is vary low. At the Bezwada centre the cost (exdud- 
mg pensions) is about 8 pies per maund of rice purchased, while that at Tanjore 
is only about 1 pie per maund. Again, mdling charges are not high, being 
about 11 annas a maund, including profit, in the southern delta, and about one 
anna less in the northern delta. The mills are closely supervised by the Grain 
Purchase Officers’ staff tiiroughout all the milling processes in order to ensure 
that quality is maintained and tiie under-mUling order complied with. We 
visited several of the mills and found rice, both in store and in the course of 
production, to be of good quality. We understand, however, that at an earlier 
stage the quality of rice obtain^ from the mills and distributed by the Grain 
Purchase Ch-ganization, left much to be desired. 

18. An important feature of the scheme is the manner in which storage 
difficulties have been avoided. Monthly qimtas wre sdlotted to deficit districts. 
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oertein Indian States, the Defence Services, and the Railways, and are dii^* 
buted among the Grain Purchase Officers. Each of these cheers, therelom, 
knows the ^nihly demands which he has to meet and regulates his purchases 
from the mills accordingly. Deficit distiictB are supplied by .merchants selected 
by District Ofidoers and wese merchants are also allotted monthly quotas. The 
merchants apply to the Gmin Purchase Officer and deposit the cost of the rice 
in advance. Kie Grain Purchase Officer arranges with a mill for the delivery 
of the consignment at the despatching point where it is inspected by the mer* 
chant. The miller is pud after the merchant has accepted the consignment. 
The same procedure is followed as regards purchases for the Indian States, the 
Railways, and the Defence Servioee. The Grain Purchase Officer accepts no 
responsibility for transport but he keeps the railway authorities informed of 
probable despatches and assists the exporting merchants as far as possible. The 
system has worked successfully. Storage accommodation, beyond that provided 
by the mills, has not been found necessary and the demands for tiransp^ have 
been spread out uniformly throughout the year. 

19. In Bengal, rice mills are under the control and supervision of the Chief 
Agents and it is they who are responsible for the inspection of the milling pro¬ 
cesses, for taking delivery of the rice and for making payments. The Bengal 
Bice Millers’ Association gave evidence before us and it is clear from what they 
told us that the rice millers are suffering under a sense of grievance.. They said 
quite frankly that they object to being placed under the control of other members 
of the trade, that is the Chief Agents. They urged that if the rice milling in¬ 
dustry must be controlled by the State, control should be exercised directly 
through Gk)vemment officials and not through private firms. They regarded this 
as a matter of principle and maintained that the present system was bound tp 
lead to friction and misunderstanding. It is essential that the full co-operation of 
the Bengal rice millers should be obtained and, after our visits to other provinces, 
we have no hesitation in recommending tiiat Bengal should, as regards the 
control and supervision of rice mills, fall into line with other provinces. We 
reidise that the Bengal Government fear that Government officers will not be 
able to deal with the rice miller as efficiently as the Chief Agents have done, 
but if Government officers in other provinces are able to accomplish this task 
with success we see no reason why Government officers in Bengal should not be 
able to protect Government interests and at the same time deal fairly with the 
mins. The rice millers made no complaint against the Chiei Agents indivi¬ 
dually Tt is of course possible, indeed probable, that their views are influenced 
by circumstances in which, rightly or wrongly, they feel that they have not 
had a fair deal at the hands of the Chief Agents. We realise that personal 
d^erences between the millers and the Chief Agents may have strengthened the 
former’s view in favour of direct relations with the Government instei^ of 
through the Chief Agents. But,' quite apart from the possibility of individual 
oases of friction and misunderstanding, we take the view that the proper course 
is for the mills in Bengal to be brought directly under official control. As wo 
have said, we see no reason, in the light of experience in other provinces, why 
officials in Bengal should not be able to exercise efficient supervision and control 
over rice mills. 

20. In relation to the size of the crop, the number of rice mills in Bengal is 
small as compared with that in Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, ■ Sind, 
and the Punjab. Purther, in Bengal the mills are unevenly distributed. The 
surplus rice districts in West Bengal are well, provided with mills and a large 
number sure concentrated in and around Greater Calcutta. On the other hand, 
the majority of the surplxis districts in Bast and North Bengal are badly provided 
with mills. For instance, Khulna has only nine very small mills, and Jalpsji- 
guri only seven, of which only one has a capacity of over 500 maunds a ^7- 
Bakaiganj, Miother heavy surplus district in East Bengal, hM 64 ndlls but or^ 
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IS Juive a capacity of over 200 mauxids a day. We understand that tiie Benaat 
Ooverument are considering a proposal for the hetter distribution of xxoe no^ 
either by the transfer of existing mills or by the erection of new ones. We 
agree that a better distribution of mills would be advantageous from the pointy 
of view of procurement. There is one point, however, to. which special atten*' 
tion should be drawn. Hand-pounding of rice is a village industry of consider¬ 
able importance in the rural economy of the province. Boughly one half of 
the market supply is debusked by manual labour in the villages. We attach 
importance to the maintenance and extension of village industries. Hand¬ 
pounding of rice is a small industry specially suited to rural conditions in 
Bengal; it provides employment for a large number of landless persons and 
serves as a subsidiary means of livelihood for the smaller cultivator. W» 
accordingly recommend that in any plan for increasing the total output of 
milled rice as opposed to one for redistributing existing mills, the existence ot 
this important village industry should not be overlooked. 


G.— Monopoly Pboounbment 

21. Schemes under which the producer is required by law to sell the whole 
or a part of his surplus grain to Ooverument are in operation in several of the 
provinces and states in India An otiicer of the Food Department of the 
Government of India, who recently made a tour of the provinces and states in 
which “monopoly’' schemes are in operation, has made the following obser¬ 
vations in his report: — 

“It is interesting and important to observe that in those areas which have 
gone fonvard towards a Government monopoly, there is not one Bingle* 
instance where any doubt is felt that the basic principle is right. In no case 
is there any thought of withdrawing even to a minor degree. On the contrary, 
the tendency is quite the reverse and in virtually every case the determined 
policy is to go forward to make the monopoly more complete.” 

We visited several provinces and states in which “monopoly” schemes arc 
in force and qur inquiries point to the same conclusion Where such schemes 
exist they appetir to be working on the whole satisfactorily, though no doubt 
they will be further improved as experience is gained. The advantage of 
“monopoly’' procurement is that it enables the authorities to ensure a mca*e 
equitable distribution of the available food resources. We shall now describe the 
schemes in operation in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and then decide, 
in the light of conditions in Bengal, whether they are suitable for introduction 
into that province. 

22. Bombay.—^Tbe failura ol tha voluntaiy qntem. —^Up to the spring 
of 1044 procurement operations in the Bombay Presidency depended upon 
voluntary sales by the producer. During 1043 District Officers made purchases 
locally. Purchases were, however, not on an extensive scale and in the autumn 
of that year the Provincial Government came to the conclusion that if black, 
markets were to be eliminated and the food resources of the Presidency equitably 
distributed it was essential that a more extensive scheme of procurement should- 
be adopted. They, therefore, announced their intention to purchase 10 per 
cent of the millet production and 26 per cent of the rice production. The 
scheme was of a “voluntary” character and cultivators were under no obliga¬ 
tion to sell any portion of their produce to Government. The scheme was only 
partly successful and the quantity procured fell short of the target figure. This 
was attributed to lack of co-operation on the part of the big landlord and the 
large cultivator. The fatltire of this scheme led the Bombay Government to- 
adopt in the spring of 1944 a scheme of monopoly of purchase and distributimi 
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28. Hib Bmstef Monopoly BcdMino.—The Tnain elements of libb sohmne are*— 

(a) a compulsory and graded levy from the o\iltivator of a portion of lui 

surplus grain; the levy quota must be sold to Government: 

(b) a Goveroment monopoly of purchase of whatever the cultivator sidla 

over and above the levy quota; 

(c) strict control over movements; and 

(d) a Government mcmopoly of distribution in all .rural and urban areas. 

In 1944 the scheme was introduced into three districts. In spite of certain 
difficulties experienced in its actual working, it was considered to have worked: 
successfully and it has been decided to extend the scheme, subject to certain 
modifications in the method of calculating the levy, to all areas in the province 
where rice is not the predominant crop. 


No private trade in a monopoly foodgrain is allowed except that the producer 
is permitted to sell, within the village, retail quantities for the bona ^0 con¬ 
sumption of the buyer and his family. All movement beyond the villa^ 
boundary is prohibited except under permit. Government is entirely respon¬ 
sible for distribution and both rural and urban areas are rationed. In the nirtd 
areas family ration cards are issued to those who have no stocks and those 
whose stocks are inadequate to last them till the next crop is reaped. Eations 
are drawn from controlled shops, and in the riural areas these shops are so 
situated that no villager has to go more than 5 miles for.bis supplies. 

The District Officer, with the assistance of the revenue staff—^tiiis has been 
strengthened considerably—is in charge of the procurement and distribution 
operations. In most districts pmcbases are effected by Government officers 
directly from the producer. In some districts, however, co-operative societies 
am entrusted with the ta^k of making purchases and in others, traders are 
employed as purchasing agents on a commission basis. 


Under the system of land revenue administration in Bombay, complete and 
up-to-date records are maintained by the village accountant for each village and 
«t is primarily on the basis of these records that the levy is calculated. The 
prices paid by Government for the grain purchased from the cultivator are fixed 
and remain in force for the whole crop year. 

24. Madras.—^The District of Malabar is a heavily deficit area in regard to 
rice, the staple foodgrain. Formerly it drew n large proportion of its supplies 
from Burma. The Madras Government have not been able to supply rice to 
the full extent of the needs of the district and in order to ensure a satisfactory 
distribution of the total supplies available from internal and external sources, 
a 4 K}heme of monopolv of purchase and distribution was introduced in the dist 
riot.jp .October 1944! The main features of this scheme are two. First, the 
cultivator is required to sell the whole of his assessed surplus, not only a pro- 
portion of it, as in Bombay, to Government at the notified price, and secondly, 
tte entire population of the district is rationed. 


No private trade whatsoever in monopoly foodgrams is permitted and all 
movement beyond the village boundary is prohibited. In view of the shortage of 
suppUes, the ration has been limited to 12 ounces of f^dgrams per adult 
per day instead of the normal figure of 1 lb per adult per day. This 
of 12 ounces has also been adopted for the purpose of determimng the quasrity 
which the producer is allowed to retain for his own consumption.! As in B(mbay 
the District Officer is in charge of procurement and distribution. Purchases 
are, however, not made by Government officers but by local traders hoting as 
government agents. The distribution of foodgrains to the lieensed retailers 
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M also made by appzoved local tradera. The asseeemeot of the smplua with 
e ach producer is by the village accountant under the supervieion and 

direction of the district revenue staff. The prices paid to tiie cultivator for hia 
surplus produce are fixed by Govermnent. 

25. For the successful working of a monopoly scheme on the lines of those in 
force in Bombay and Madras, it is imperative that Government should possera 
an agency which can (a) prepare a reasonable and accurate assessment of the 
crop reaped by each cultivator; (b) can purchase and collect the quota due from 
each cultivator or in the alternative, supervise and, if necessary enforce the 
sale of that quota to approved purchasing agents; and (c) can und^ake the 
distribution of supplies to the whole population other than those who grow 
sufficient grain for their own needs. In Bombay and Madras (and in other parts 
of India where similar monopoly schemes are in operation), the foundation for 
this agency exists in the form of a highly developed revenue administration. 
As we have explained in Chapter II, tliis administration consists of, fint a 
revenue staff in each village or group of villages charged with the maintenance 
of village records, and secondly,, a staff of revenue officers whose duty it is to 
assist, supervise, and control the village staff. There is no such staff in Bengal, 
nor can it be brought into being within a reasonable time. Its recruitment and 
training would certainly be a matter of years, and we are of the opinion that any 
attempt to improvise such a staff within a short time would result in failure. 
It is not only a question of appointing and training thousands of officers. l%e 
subordinate revenue staff in the provinces of Bombay and Madras has been in 
existence for many years and possesses great influence and authority among the 
villagers. But that influence and authority cannot be acquired in a day. And 
finally there is the question of cost. The charge would he a very heavy one. 
We see no prospect, therefore, of the successfu! introduction into Bengal of 
monopoly schemes of purchase on the lines of those in operation in the 
j)rovinces of Bombay and Madras, 

26. In Orissa, and the Central Provinces and Berar, schemes are in operation 
which, while they do not require the producer to sell the whole or part of his 
surplus grain to Government, create in' favour of Government a limited 
monopoly of purchase over the marketable surplus, that is, over that part of 
.the crop which the producer brings for sale to the ma^et. Under these 
schemes, as in Bengal, sales by the producer are voluntary. Where they 
differ from the Bengal system is that Government acquire not only a monopoly 
of purchase of all i^e rice produced by the rice mills but also a limited mono¬ 
poly over that part of the marketable surplus which does not pass through the 
miUs. We shall now describe these schemes and then consider whether they 
are suitable for introduction in Bengal. 

27. OrlMA. —^The scheme which has been in operation in Orissa since the 
harvesting of the rice crop in 1943, aims at directing the flow of all rice and 
paddy sold in wholesale quantities into the hands of Government. It has three 
essential features. First, the prices of rice and paddy which* the producers are 
entitled to demand and receive, have been fixed for the whole of the crop year. 
Secondly, purchase or sale by any person, whether a cultivator or not, of any 
quantity of rice or paddy exceeding 10 maunds in any one transaction has 
been prohibited unless it be by or to a Government agent.1 Thirdly, no person 
holding a licence under the Foodgrains Control Order is entitled to hold s 
stock of more than 100 maunds of rice and paddy at any one time unless ho 
is an agent or a sub-agent of the Government. l The object of the exemption 
the purchase and sale of quantities up to 10 maunds in a single transaction is 
to ensMe purchases and sales to continue unhampered at the small village 
mai^ts and elsewhere as an eaaenldal part of the syatem of distribution in the 

* It is wadentood tluit th eea limits have sfaioe beaai ledueed. 
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peovmoe. Purchases are made by agente selected from the trade. Ea<di ag^t 
makes purchases in a definite area and in order to bring the purchasing agency 
within easy reach of tixe cultivator, the agents have been encouraged to appoint 
sub-agents. The agent is responsible not only for the purchase of fooj^ppains 
but also for custody, packing, and safe storage. Purchases are, as far as 
possible, spread over 8 months of the crop year. The District Officer is ia 
charge of all the operations. We understand that this scheme has been on the 
whole successful and that the target figure, which includes a provincial reserve, 
has been achieved. 

28. The Central Provinoes. —^In the rice producing areas paddy is hm tigtifr 
to the mills and rice to the markets by the small trader and to some extend 
by the primary producer. Paddy is either sold outright to the miller-or, after 
being milled on a commission basis, is sold in the market. In other areas 
where mills are few in niimber, hand-pounded rice is also sold in the market. 
Under normal conditions, rice in the markets is bought partly by local retail 
dealers but cliiedy by the larger dealers either for export to the consuming 
areas, or resale to other dealers for export. The millers are frequently wholesale 
traders and exporters, but in certain areas they sell their rice in the main 
markets. Normally therefore it is either at the mills or at the market that rice 
passes into the hands of the large wholesale dealer and it is at this point that the 
Government monopoly of purchase normally comes into operation. The actual 
sanction by which this monopoly is effected is by an order \uider clause 4 of the 
Central Provinces and Berar Foodgrains (Control of Distribution) Order prohi¬ 
biting any person from selling rice at places specified in the Order except to 
Government or their agents. The monopoly extends only to rice and not to 
paddy. 

When the scheme was first introduced, it was found that, on the issue of sa 
order giving Government the monopoly of purchase at an established market, 
sellers, in order to avoid selling to Gjovemment at the controlled price, trans¬ 
ferred their operations to places outside the declared markets. To prevent this 
evasion these places were treated as market equivalents and an order passed 
prohibiting sales at these places otherwise than to Government. The number 
of such places declared as market equivalents depends upon local circumstances. 
If rice is not flowing freely into the markets (or the market equivalents), re¬ 
quisitioning of paddy from the cultivator is resorted to without hesitation. 
Purchase prices ate fixed on the basis of delivery at railhead, and for purchases 
in the interior prices are reduced by the differential necessary to bring the grain 
to railhead. Variations are also made to allow for differences in quality. A 
large number of agents drawn from the trade (including the millers) are employed 
in making purchases. Agreements are entered into with the agents by which 
they bind themselves to act as Government agents only and not to trade inde¬ 
pendently. The functions of the agents are to pay for the rice, take delivery 
of it on behalf of Government, bag it, weigh it, mark the bags, and transport 
it to Government warehouses. The agents work under the close supervision 
of Government officers. A Food Inspector is always present at the time a 
purchase is made either in the market or at the mill and if there is a difference 
of opinion between the seller and the Food Inspector as regards the quality of 
the rice, the matter is referred to the local Food Officer whose decision is final. 
The scheme has worked successfully in the surplus rice districts of the 
Chhattisgarh Division. 

29. An essential feature of the schemes in force in the Central Pro'rinces and 
Orissa is that Government purchases are made at fixed prices. We do not, 
however, regard this as a serious objection to the introduction of rimilar sobemes 
in Bengal. Bednetions in the ceiling prices at relarively 8h<»t intervals wars 
necessary during 1944 in view of the aroormal prices prevailing at the -end of 
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1946, Prices have now (the beginning ol 1945) reached a more reasonalde levet 
and it seems to us that the time has come when it is not only possifalb but also 
desirable for Bengal to adopt a more stable price policy. Other provinces have* 
followed a policy of maintaining a uniform price level for as long a period as 
possible. In Orissa prices have been fixed for both rice and paddy for'the whole 
of the crop year and in Madras, the Cen&al Provinces, and Bombay, prices have 
been maint^ned at a steady level over a long period. It is clearly desixahle 
that ^e cultivator should be assured that Government have no intention of 
iorcing prices down to an unduly low level. Further, it is essential that the 
acreage under rice should increase rather than decrease, and this can only be 
ensured if the cultivator is assured of a reasonable price for his grain. It is also 
to the advantage of the rice miller to know that prices will remain steady. 
Apprehensions that prices may fall must inevitably restrict his purchases of 
paddy and, in consequence, his outturn of rice. Again, a stable price will make 
Government relations with the miller easier. We accordingly recommend 
that the prices at which purchases on Government account will be made, should 
be fixed for as long a period as possible. We would prefer that this period 
should correspond to the crop year but, if that is not possible, we suggest that 
it should be for at least six months. We also consider that the prices should 
not be kept secret. It is desirable that the cultivator, the trader, and the miller 
should know the prices fixed by Government for their purchases. 

30. We now return to consider whether the scdiemes in operaticm in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Orissa are suitable for introduction in Bengal. In the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces monopoly purchase by Government extends to rioe and not to 
paddy. It will not be possible to maintain this distinction in Bengal, except 
perhaps in a few districts which are well supplied with rice mills, because the 
procurement organization purchases large quantities of paddy. No difficulty, 
however, should be experienced in extending the monopoly to paddy. But it is 
doubtful whether the system in force in the Central Provinces is suitable te 
adoption in all districts in Bengal. We have in mind the districts in which 
communication is mainly by water. In these areas, rice and paddy are largely 
bought and sold by merchants who move about in boats. To a large extent the 
boat is the market, and much of the grain is not brought to an established 
market as in the Central Provinces. In these conditions, it would be difficult to 
prevent evasion of orders prohibiting the sale of rice and paddy at markets or 
market "equivalents", to persons other than Government agents. The only way 
to prevent widespread evasion would be by full monopoly. This we consider 
impracticable. Bengal has not the administrative mad^ery for full monopoly 
procurement, nor do we regard the establishment of such an organization a prac¬ 
tical proposition. Full monopoly purchafie also implies full responsibility for 
distribution. And here again, we do not consider this practicable. Subject, 
however, to the reservation as regards districts in which communication is mainly 
by water, we are of oxunion that ibc system of monopoly procurement in fcHree 
in the Central Provinces may prove suitable for adoption in Bengal. As regards 
the scheme in operation in Orissa, we .do not anticipate that any insuperable 
difficulty will be experienced in introducing a similar scheme in Bengal. 

81. We are of opinion that Bengal should advance towards the monopoly 
ideal. We therefore recommend that the schemes in force in Orissa and in the 
Central Provinees should be studied with a view to the introduction of b system 
of monopoly purchase as an experimental measure in a selected district or dis- 
tifets in Fengal. 

H.—^ThX PBOOITItBMElrT MACHOriORT 

82. The procurement organization which was set up at the end of 1048 and 

in (iteration during 1944 consists 

m a Pttichasing Board, and 

$0 four tola pmohanng agwts, eaiUed lim OtM Agaota. 
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Tbc Purohasing Board, the funoticais of which are of a pure^ adideory 
ohcuraoter, coitaists of the Commisaioner of Food and Civil Supplies, who acts as 
its Coairman, one representative of the Kaiiwaya, two representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, and the four Chief Agents, Its duty is to advise Gov* 
enunent on questions of policy such as the pri'^ at which purchases should be 
made, the quantities to be purchased from time to time, and the areas in whkdi 
purchases should be accelerated or retarded. Four firms of standing have been 
appointed as purchasing agents, and districts, in which they conduct their buying 
operations, have been allotted to each of them. Their purchases are made at 
prices fixed by Government, on the advice of the Purchasing Board and the 
methods of buying are through rice mills, through sub-agento appointed from 
among the local rice and paddy dealers, and directly through 1 o<m 1 dealers, co« 
operative societies and cultivators. This system wans in c^eration throughout 
1U44. 

S3. It will be recalled that a substantially similar procurement oiganizal^ 
was set up on two occasions during 1943 and the agency employed for making 
purchases under the “deniad” scheme was of the same type. We have explained 
in an earlier chapter our view that this type of oiganization is not suitable for 
procurement in conditions of shortage.' In saying this we are not criticizing the 
manner in which any of the chief agents performed his functions during 1944. 
As we have said, procurement in that yeair was successful—more successful than 
was expected during the early part of the year. Government were able to pur¬ 
chase over one million tons of rice and paddy, and at the end of the year had 
built up a reserve of over 600,000 tons. -The success of the year’s operations 
reflect the success with which the Chief Agents carried out their tasks. The point 
we are considering is the suitability of this type of purchasing organisation in 
more difiBcult conditions when measures of coercion may be necessary in order to 
maintain the flow of grain, At first it might appear that a commercial firm with 
experience in the buying and selling of foodgrains would he a more suitable 
agency than a purchasing organization manned by ofiBcials. This, however, has 
not been the experience of the large majority of the provinces. Madras, Bombay, 
Orissa, Bihar, United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab, have 
ail preferred an official agency and, as we have pointed out, even more signffieant 
is the fact that when a change has been made, it has been the substitution of 
an official for a trade'agency. The result of this experience, combined with the 
failure of the “private” agfeney in Bengal in the difficult times of 19tffi, offer 
lessons which, in our opinion, should not be disregarded, and are oonolusive. 

84. We wuuia briefly summarize the reasons for our preference in favour 

an official purchasing agency in the following terms:— 

(i) The system of agents selected from the trade raises % problem of selec¬ 
tion. It gives rise to jealousy and friction which often lead to difficulties for 
the agent actually chosen. Such jealousy and friction hinder co-operataon 
between the Government and the trade, which is so iroportont for the suocras 
of oontrol measures. The views expressed by the Bengal Bice Millers’ i^soefo 
tkm, to which reference has already been made, are relevant as illustrating this 
point. 

(iil It is important that the procurement agency should have the full support 
eo-<^eration not only of the local traders and the rice millers but also ^ 

E ublic opinion generally. This is particuforly necessary when the flow of gr^ 
lib tile market shows signs of slowing down and pressure has to ^ brougfat 
to bear on the producers and local traders to part mth ^am. The public 
does not readily believe that private firms are imbued with a ^mt of jmbHo 
•erviee and the more difficult procurement conditions beorane, the more ready 
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ibft ftttbiie is to aasmne tlurt their object is gain' at the publio eiqpaaae. It is 
{ost at the stage when coercion is necessary that lack of co^deDee in the ]nxvate 
agency may gather momentum and prove very embarrassmg. 

(ih) There is a fundamental dlfEerence between normal trading and the pro^ 
eurement of supplies on behalf of ^e Government. The latter in the last resort 
must depend on coercion, in the fmn of requiaitimung. Bequisitioning involves 
the use of legal powers which must be entrusted to responsible state offioUls and 

to private mdividuels. It can be undertaken more effectively, and with leas 
ride of misimderstanding as to its necessil^ in the public interest, by officers 
who ore part the official purohasing agency than by officers who are nonnally 
outside ^e procurement organization and are occasionally called in to support 
the operation of that organization. 

(iV) Thu continuity of an official agency is ssauied thongb individual officers 
may change. A system of agents chosen from the trade, on the other hand, 
involves danger of lack of continuity, for, should a Chief Agent retire for any 
reason the benefit of his experience and organization in the areas allotted to 
him is lost and procurement may suffer while a new organization is establish* 
ing itself and acquiring familiarity with the work involved. 

(v) It has been found necessary to buttress the present pioourement otganiza* 
fion in Bengal by a Government establishment, parallel with that of tiie Chief 
Agents, for the purpose of supervising and assisting them. Originally, provi* 
sio^n was made for a staff of 7 Begional Deputy Directors, one Additional Deputy 
IMrector, 87 Assistant Directors and Officers of equal standing, and 450 
Inspectors.. The duties of this very considerable staff were defined generally as 
being "to supervise procurement operations as well as distribution under the 
scheme'’, and specific reference was made to the inspection of the stocks pur¬ 
chased, requisitioning of godowns and stocks, and the control of rice mills. We 
understand that recommendations have recently been made to the Govemmenti 
for the enlargement of this staff. There is in addition a considerable estab¬ 
lishment entrusted with the responsibility ft» the storage and movement of sup¬ 
plies. Given the position that official establishments on this scale are necessary, 
we feel they would be more adequately, as well as more effectively, employed if 
they are also entrusted with the duty of making purchases from rice mills and 
local traders. 

86. For these reasons, we recommend that an official proenrement agenay 
be established in place of the Chief Agents. We fully recognize the fact that 
careful preparations will have to be made before the change we recommend can 
be carried out. The transition will not be effected in a day; the pace of the 
change-over must necessarily be a matter for practical administration in Bengal. 
We desire to add that there should be no undue delay in taking the necessary 
Jnaaaures; and havingr regard to the cansiderations which we have set but in 
Section F, the procurement of rice from rice miUs should be entrusted to an 
offidal agmiey as an initijd step in this process of transitian. 

I.— Oroanization in thb Districts 

86. Dmmg 1944, the staff employed in the districts in the administration at 
food and (uvfl pupplies and connected matters was considerably strex^^ened. 
In evOTy district there is an Assistant Direct<w, and under him, a number of 
laee Mnig and Betums Officers, amd Inspectors. During our mquiries we gained 
^ iiapreB^ liMt there was some uncertainty as to the authority responsible 
for oontroUing ihis staff. According to the orders issued by the Government of 
Bengal early in 1^, this staff was placed under the Begional Deputy (or Addi¬ 
tional Deputy) Director of CSvil Supplies, an officer whose jurisdiction extends 
ever a g roup of districts and who ia directly responsible to the Civil Supplies 
Department otf Abe Provineial Government. It wae also at the same time pro- 
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vided ihat the di^Lxiot staff was to be ^'subjeet to the superv»ca of tiiie IXetekd 
Magistrate'*. This anrangement reffected the uncertainty prevailing at the time 
about the respec^ve functions to be undertaken by tibe District Magietrate and 
the Depu% Director of CivU Supplies. It was expected that the uncertaiini^ 
would be removed in course time, as a result of mutual settlement betewoi 
these cheers with reference to local conditions; and that some definition of funo* 
tions would emerge as a result of the practical working of the aman proouxe> 
meat sdbeme. This expectation, however, was not realised, and during 1044, 
ofltoers, generally speaking, were not clear about their functions and powers. 
We oonuder it desirable that the responsibility for procurement, distiibuUan, 
and enforcement of controls should be clearly defined. 

87. We think there can be no doubt that the District Mi^istrate, except for 
eerfalh clearly specified purposes, should be the authority responsible to the 
Government for food administration in his district, and that the staff employed 
for this purpose should be controlled by an officer or officers subor^ate uid 
respcnsible to him. We understand that the Provincial Government have 
recently 'decided that the District Magistrate, assisted by a staff over which he 
will have complete control, shall be solely responsible for all matters concerning 
the distribution, storage, and movement of supplies within the district from the 
point or points at which they are made available for use within it. The uncer¬ 
tainty as regards the authority responsible for distribution within a district has 
therefore been removed and we need say nothing further on this point. We 
consider however, that the District Magistrate should also be responsible for the 
enforcement of controls within his district, and we recommend that this prin¬ 
ciple should be observed. We agree that in those districts where a staff is 
specially employed for the purpose of making pundiases on behalf Govern¬ 
ment, or controlling and supervising such purchases, the District Magistrate and 
his staff should have no responsibility in the matter of procurement and opera¬ 
tions connected therewith. We suggest, however, that in districts classed as 
deficit districts, the District Magistrate should be authcrised to undertake pro¬ 
curement, should this prove necessaVy, in local surplus areas in <nder to provide 
supplies other parts of the district. 

88. There has also grown up recently a large staff which, while it performa 
A number of functions relating to the Jute Begulation, the Bural Beconstruo- 
tiop, and the Agricultural Development Departments, ia also employed in con¬ 
nection with the distribution of controlled commodities. We understand that 
this eonaista of 10 Asaiatant Development Commiasioners, 30 District Develop¬ 
ment Officers, 82 Chief Inspectors and Inspectors in Charge. 154 Bange-Inspec¬ 
tors, 1,000 Assistant Inspectors, 1,000 Amim, 6,000 Development AsBistanta, 
and 12,000 ^t-time Local Crop Becorders. A considerable proportion of this 
staff belongs to the Jute Begulation Department, and the remainder represents 
the staff sanctioned in 1943 and 1944 for the "Grow Mi^ Food" campaign and 
the collection, by a plot to plot enumeration, of agricultural atatistica. The 
"jute" staff was utilised during 10^ in connection with the food drive and sub- 
B6<]uehtly in relief measures. About tbe end of 1943, Government decided to 
introduce a scheme for the equitable distribution of controlled commodities. 
e.g., kerosene, salt, sugar, and in a very limited field, loodgrains, throughout the 
province Again, in 1944 Government formulated a scheme for the "modified 
rationing" of foodgrains in the smaller towns and riiral areas. This scheme ^ 
so far only been brought into force in certain rural areas in the Chittagong Dia- 
triob. - But, if we understand the pontion correctly, tbe intentiem it to intro¬ 
duce it as a relief measure should it become necessary to undertake tbe cBsM-' 
bution of foodgradns at subsidized rates in other parts of Ihe provinoe. ThM 
scheme also eontempktes the utiUEBtkm of local mod oommittees, the work of 
wUdi will be suponised by the Jute Begulation Staff. It is posribfo thiA tlie 
fuaeffoDs we have referred to «re such tint they can be combined with advanV 
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•ga In <»xe otganiKstiOQ but we ooaaider it a d^et that the atafi ahould be, as 
at present, organized independently of the District Magistrate in a wparato 
nienrohy directly subordinate to the ofiicer who holds the posts of Chief Con* 
cioUer of Jute Begulation, Directs of Kural Beomistruetion, and Special Officer, 
Aural Kaboning. We have drawn attention more than once in our rep<fft to 
the weakness in the district adminlstratioa in Bengal arising out of the absence 
(rf revenue and village establishments similar to those in the ryotwari provinces, 
iipart from the Amina and the part-time Local Crop Becorders, we assume that 
a C(»i8iderable proportion of the establishment to which we have referred, will 
be retained perinanently. It seems to us, therefore, that the existence of this 
atafi affords an oppcartunity for organizing a subordinate admuiistrative eslab- 
liafament under the control of the Circle Officers, which will be of great value 
in enabling the District and Sub-divisional Officers to maintain closer contact 
with the villages. We understand that the whole question of the organization 
of adminisfmtion in Bengal is at present under review, and we recorrunend tiiat 
the suggestion we have set out above be borne in mind in any scheme of re- 
(Hgaiiization. 


J.— Otheb matters. 

89. Oo-operattve Societies. —^Although an attempt was made in 1944 to utilize 
COHoperative someties as agents for the purchase of grain from producers, little 
success was achieved. On the one hand, the co-operative societies attribute 
this lack of success to the “unsympathetic attitude" of the employees of the 
Chief Agents with whom they had to deal, whereas, on the other hand, we 
understand that the Chief Agents complain that the societies refused to sell 
paddy and rice at the prices at which they (the Chief Agents) were authorized 
to buy. We cannot say what truth there is in these allegations and counter¬ 
allegations, but we think it unfortunate that the co-operative societies should 
have this sense of grievance. We consider that not only in Bengal but through¬ 
out India, endeavour should be made to develop co-operative societies as part 
of the procurement organization because they are perhaps the most effective way 
of obtaining the support of the cultivator in procurement operations. At the 
same time, however, we recognize that the rate of progress cannot be spectacular. 
Indeed, there is a real danger in attempting too rapid an advance and the history 
of the co-operative movement, certainly in Bengal, affords a clear warning of 
that danger. An official agency is now operating in the Bakarganj district and 
what we suggest is that a scheme should be worked out for the utilization of the 
marketing and agricultural credit societies in that district as part of the iwooure- 
ment machine. We feel convinced that the wise course is to concentrate on a 
particular area and to postpone, except in regard to the few large and well 
established marketing societies in other areas, any attempt to introduce on a 
wider scale procurement through co-operative societies until further experience 
has been gained. 

40. Oonniptioa.—Many persons who gave evidence before us spoke with great 
ooQoem of the extent, to which corruption prevails in cotmeetion with food admi¬ 
nistration (and ofher matters) in Bengal. Food administration, particularly in 
eonditionB orearted by war, unfortunately off^ special opportunities for die- 
honesiy and the atmosphere in Bengal has been charged, foe some considerable 
time, with rumours of widespread corruption among both officials and non- 
nSteials. We have little doubt that the conditions prevuling in Bengal in 1948, 
encouraged the growth of peculation and dishonesty and it is possible that this 
explains whv the evil seems to be more serious in that province than in otiier 
par^ of India. The disease demands drastic treatment. A cure will only be 
ells6ted by vigorous action in three directions, l^rst, rigorous disciplinary 
action against officialB of whatever stimding guilty of corruption, secondhr, strict 
enforcement of con&ols and the punishment of those wdio break the law, and 
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thirdly, tiio mobiiizalion of public opinion against eFory form of oorraption. 
era^aiion of the evil is necessary for the full recovery of Bengal and for ha 
future progress. 

41. PnUic CkHq^rattoa.—In pwngraph 25 of Chapter in Part 1. we luive 
drawn attentiou to the existence m other provinces of ad hoe advisory bodies 
which have been of assistance to i^e Provincial Governments in reaching 8ai»&M>> 
to^ decisions on matters of food administration and in obtaining support of public 
opinicui in executing them. We have also r^erred to the fact t]^t a proposal 
to set up such a b^y in Bengal was considered and that Government and the 
Opposition could not agree on its functions. In spite of the difficulties experi* 
en(^ ii the past, we recommend that a Provincial Adviscary Council should be 
established and that it should be composed of officials and non-officials, the latter, 
cepreaentative of producers, traders, and consumers. We also recommend Ifmt 
Bistnot Advisory Committ^s should be established for the assistance of local 
food adminiatrationa in those districts in which such a body does not at present 
exist. In pariacular, we consider that it would be an advantage if a separate 
advisory body were to be established for Greater Calcutta. We are clear that 
tile fimctioDB of these bodies should be of a purely consultative and advisory 
nature; they should not possess any executive power. The reaponaibiUty of GKiv- 
ernment for the maintenance of tiie supply and distribution of food is to-day no 
toss important fhan thart for the maintenance of law and ordar. Government 
must, therefore, accept full responsibility for all measures taken in regard to 
the food of the people and cannot share that responsibility with food coimcUs 
and committees. We have recommended the formation of these bodies not with 
the object of absolving Government and their officers of responsibility flor secu¬ 
ring and distributing food supplies, but because we consider that they will enable 
public opinion to play a more efEective and helpful part in shaping food poIi<^, 
in devising measures and reviewing their execution, and also in assisting to 
remove questions affecting the food of the people from the sphere of party 
politics. 

42. Spimtiaiy.—Our main recommendations arising out of this chapter ore:—> 

(1) The rationing of towns with a population of about 25,000 or more should 
be carried out as quickly as possible, and in the light of the experience gained, 
rationing of smaller towns considered., 

(2) (a) Immediate steps should be taken to review licences issued smee May 
1048 under the Foodgrains Control Order, and to remove from the register of 
licensees persons who are not traders by profession. 

(b) Cultivators holding land exceeding a prescribed acreage limit should 
be brought within the scope of the Foodgrains Control Order. A limit of 25 
acres is suggested as suitable. 

(3) Embargoes round the surplus districts should be effectively enforced: an 
adequate number of lavinches should be made available for the purpose. 

(4) Bequisitioning should be undertaken, as and when necessary, from 
traders and Ifurse producers, if the flow of supplies is not maintained by voluntary 
sales. Public opinion should be enlisted in support of requisitioning by suitable 
propaganda directed to explaining the policy of Government. 

(5) An official procurement agency should be established in place of the pre¬ 
sent system of procurement through Chief Agents chosen from the trade. The 
pace of the change-over must necessarily be a matter for practical administrationr 
in Bengal. It is desirable, however, that there should be no undue delay in 
taking tiie necessary measures. iHie procurement of rice from rice mills should 
be entrusted to an official agency as an initial step. 
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ifi) The of monopoly proourement in iotoe in Orina end Hhe Centi^ 
hovinoee should be studied with a Tiew to the introduction of a system of mouh 
pdy purchase, as an experimental measure, in a selected district or districts in 
Bengal. 

(p (a) The respective functions of District Magistrates and Deputy Directors 
of Civil Supplies in regard to the procurement and distribution of supplies and 
the enforcement of controls should be clearly defined. 

(b) The District Magistrate should be responsible for all matters oon- 
ceming the distributiofi, storage and movement of supplies and the enforce* 
ment cd controls in the district. 

(o) In those districts where a staff is specially employed for making 
purohases on behalf d Government or for controlling and supervising 8U(^ 
purehases the District Magistrate and his staff should have no responsibility to 
r^grd to procurement ana operations connected therewith. In other districts, 
the District Magistrate should be authorized to undertake procurement, should 
this prove necessary, in local surplus areas in order to provide supplies for 
other parts of the district. 

(8) The existence of a lai^e staff under the Jute Eegulatioo, Eural Eeconstruc- 
tioD, and Agncultural Departments affords an opportunity for organizing a 
siihoi^te administrative establishment which will be of value in enabling 
District and Sub-divisional Officers to maintain closer contact with the villages 
The possibility of such a reorganization should be considered. 

(9) It is no longer necessary to reduce prices at relatively short intervals. A 
more stable price policy is recommended, 

^0) Co-operative societies should be developed as part of the proourement 
machine. It is recommended that a beginning should be made in the utilization 
of the marketing and agricultural credit societies in the Bakarganj district as 
part of the procurement machine. 

(11) Vigorous action against corruption is called lor in three directions. 
Kst, disciplinary action against ofihiials of whatever standi^ guilty of 
owruption, secondly, strict enforcement of conti?ols and the punishment of those 

who b^k the law, and 'thhdly, mobilization of public opinion acainst ever? 
form of corruption. r r 

(12) (a) A Provincial Food Advisory Council, composed of officials and non- 
omoials, should be established. Producers, traders, and consumers should be 
adequately represented on this council. 

1 if 14 “P"/®.*® advisory body for Greater Calcutta should be established 
as also Dwtect Advisory Committees in those districts where they do not at 
present e«st. 


CHAPTER II.—REHABILITATION 

1. Bhorl aBj( lOi^ turn iditiBM.—In preTions ehipten we heva daeerftwdi 
the effect of the famine in Bengal and the relief meaauiea taken during the 
es&ergenoy period. The first necessary steps were to provide food, to get the 
Wanderers hack to their homes, and to bring the health situation under control. 
By the beginning of 1944, adquate supplies of food were available, the majorhy 
of wandering destitutes had returned to their villages, and throughout the year 
the health situaldon slowly improved, until at its obse the death rate was not 
far above the usual unsatisfactory level. But more is needed to repair the 
damage inflicted by the famine. 

We do not propose to deal here with long term schemes for improving the 
economic condition of the population. These concern the whole of Lidia and 
will be considered in a later report. In order to remove any threat of future 
famine, far-reaching developments in irrigation, animal husbandry, and 
industry are required. But sucdi developments will take time. Meanwhile 
there is an iminediate. problem of rehabilitation in Bengal. We obtained 
abundant evidence, both during our tours in rural Bengal and in the examination 
of witnesses, of tl^e need for effective measures to hasten the economic ^covery 
of the classes affected by the famine. Such measures should conform with, and 
ultimately merge into, broader schemes of reconstruction and development. 

2. BMtoration of laada.—^Late in 1943 the Bengal Alienation of Agricul¬ 
tural Land (Temporary Provisions) Ordinance was promulgated' to enable petty 
cultivators who sold their land during the famine to get it back. According to 
the Ordinance, any small-holder who during 1948 transferred agricultural land 
by sale "for any consideration the amount and value of which does not exceed 
Rs. 260", can apply to the District Officer for restoration. He must satisfy 
the latter that "he could not have maintained himself or his family except by 
making such alienation of such land", and the transferee has the right of 
being heard. The small holder, who regains his land must repay the 
sum he received from the sale in 10 annual instalments. If the small¬ 
holder so desires he may, however, instead of applying for a restoration 
order, apply for the conversion of the sale into a complete usufructuary 
mortgage for a period of 10 years. The Ordinance ceased to operahs 
on March 11, 1^, under the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1985, regarding such Ordinances. A Bill was thereupon introduced in the 
Legislature and passed by the Council; it could not, however, be passed by the 
Assembly owing to the prorogation of the latter. On Septembn* 7, 1944, 
Government issued a fresh Ordinance embodying the provisions of the Bill. 
Over 7,000 cases were filed under the original Ordinance. Out of these only a 
small proportion were disposed of during the period of the first Ordinance and 
hi September 1944 the number of pending cases was 6,498. The disposal of 
these,, and of further cases which may be filed, will place a heavy bmden on 
District Officers and their staff. Considerable importance must be attached to 
the settlement of cases with the greatest possible speed. 

Restoration of land is a very necessary part of rehabilitation. No infcwma* 
tioQ is, however, available as to the number of dispossessed small holders who 
would be entitled to take advantage of the Ordinance. Probably only a small 
fraction have already applied, or will apply, for restoration. Many of those who 
told their land will find it difficult to raise the money necessary to pay tha 
annual instalments, and thus regain immediate possession. If they prefer to 
apply for the usufructuary mortgage, they will regam their land In 10 yeait, 

les 
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uTii—g they ppy off the m<Mr%age debt earlier, but xpeanwldle will have te 
find other means of earning a living. 

.8. y«p nd1t”*ft on idihblUtatlflii*—^Behabilitaiaon sohemea involving the 
expenditure of Be. 4 ororea have been formulated by the Government of BengaL 
The schemes include tba establishment and maintenance of workhouses,_ honiei 
and orphanages for destitutes, free grants fra: house bu ild i ng , the rehabilitatin 
of artisans, and various irrigation projects. The Revenue Department is in 
ofaar^ of the Work of rehabilitation. 

4. WorkhoiiMS and destitute Juunes.-^lt is proposed to centralise relief 
institutions, at present scattered, into 60 institutions consisting of a workhouse, 
a destitute home, and homes fra: orphans, deserted chiloren and young women 
with and without children, Workhouses are planned as centres for encouraging 
cottage industries. They will provide work for (a) inmates of destitute homos, 
if any, attached to the workhouse, (b) such residents of neighbouring areas as 
wish to come and work for a living and (c) for local people who may take 
materials from the workhouses, produce goods in their homes, and return the 
latter to the workhouse against suitable payment. The kinds of work to be 
carried out include paddy-husking; cane-work and bamboo work; mat-making; 
spinning; weaving; net-making; rope-making; toy-making; paper-making; and 
nail-making. Other suitable handicrafts may be suggested by the Director of 
Industries. 

The care of widows is one of the major problems of rehabilitation, and 
prraumably the majority of adults who will be housed in, or otherwise assisted 
by, relief institutions will belong to this class. 

5. Orpluuif.*—The iiiiniber of orphans requiring care dose not apper to be 
very accurately known. Preliminary estimates made by District Officers gave 
a total of over 80,000, but later this figure was reduced to 10,000. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal have accepted the responsibility of looking after all famine 
orphans, the Education Department being entrusted with their care. Yolim- 
tary bodies will also assist. Any private, organization which undertakes the 
charge of orphans must, however, submit proposals to the Director of Educa¬ 
tion for approval and guarantee to feed the children on an approved type of 
diet and to educate them in accordance with principles laid down by the 
Director. It is proposed that the orphans should receive elementary education 
with particular emphasis on hand work, and that at a later stage they should 
be given a traniing in some craft which will provide a means of livelihood and 
render them independent of state aid. 

In August 1944, 11 Government orphanages, with acoommodataon for aboufi 
1,700 children, had been constructed and occupied, or were nearing completion. 
The bulk of the orphans were still housed in workhouses, temporary orphanages 
etc., scattered all over the province, their care being the responsibility of Distrief 
Officers. Some orphanages were also being run by voluntary organisations. 

6. Bouse bnfUDng.-—Expenditure of Bs. 19 lakhs has been sanctiraied fra 
this purpose. Fine grants will be given to homeless destitutes to enable them 
to re-bmld their huts. There has been particular need for this-in the (^clone- 
damaged areas,, but elsewhere also huts need repairing. Bi the chapter rai 
relief we have told how famine victims sold doors, windows, roofs, etc., in the 
eraly stages cd the bimine. 

7. The rshsMUtatlon eff artisaiis. —This is a task of great importance. It 
is proposed to assist wotkras such as fishermen, weavers, potters, carpenters, 
etc., by subsidies and loans, and by the supply of raw materials and trade 
fanplements at cost price. Fishermen suffered severely during the famine and 
their rapid rehabiUtation is partioulaiiy necessary in ordra: to increase supplies 
of a valuable protective food- Boats, nets and other fishing tackle murt be 
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Bfe^plied to set fishermen who lost their belongings st work i^oin. Onb 
diffioul^ which was mentioned to tiie Commisfsion is the idiortage of water* 
proofing material to prevent the deterioration of nets. 

8. IMgKUon*—Irrigation Schemes, at a cost of Bs. 100,00,000, are projected 

as f(^ows:— 

fa) Bs. 10,00,000 for expenditiure on the re-excavation of derelict irriga^n 
tanks, mostly in western Bengal. 

(b) Bs. 26,00,000 for the execution of small irrigation projects which do not 
require much expert supervision by engineers. This will be spent by District' 
Officers. 

(c) Bs. 64,00,000 for expenditure on the more important irrigation sohemes 
which are ready for execution, under the supervision of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. 

9. Comment on rdiaUIitation. —^Plans have thus been laid for the care and 
rohabilitation of those who suffered during the famine and considerable sums 
of money have been allotted for the purpose. It is, however, one thing to 
draw up schemes and provide money, and another to produce satisfactory 
practical results. We are by no means satisfied with the progress hitherto made 
towards rehabilitation and wish to stress the need for more energetic and co¬ 
ordinated action. 


There seems to be some lack of knowledge about the nature and extent of 
the problem to be tackled. Thus, it is known that the famine has had 
important effects on village life and economy, but no clear picture of the changes 
it has produced is available. Many small-holders sold their land, and many 
artisans their trade implements and have not the means to resume their normal 
means of livelihood. The numbers involved are, however, unknown. There 
has been loss of life which must considerably affect the availability of labour 
and opportunities for emplojrment. Will the village labourer, on account 
of the wmtage of labour, be better off than before the famine? On a number 
of such questions there is at present no accxurate information, and the Commis¬ 
sion heairi many conflicting opinions. Clearly it is essential to make a caref^ 
study of the whole position, in order to guide rehabilitation policy. Unless this 
can be done expenditiure on rehabilitation, however, generous, mav be mis¬ 
directed and the results obtained disappointing. 

A strong staff is needed for rehabilitation, both at the centre and 
periphery. We shall refer shortly to the question of central direction. With 
regard to the actual task of rehabilitation in the rural areas, we fear that tiie 
orfinary district staff, overburdened as it is with other work, not be able 
to give sufficient time and attention to this important matter. We accordinMy 
are of opinion that special officers, trained in rehabilitation work, should be 

appointed. 


'While some good orphanages already exist, the present position with 
to the care of a large proportion of orphans is by no means satisfactory. Pl^s 
for their accommodation in Government institutions seem slow m maturi^ 
and meanwhile the conditions in which many are hving 
desired. We would, therefore, emphasize the need for esteWishmg amtable 
homes for all destitute orphans without unnecessary delay. We are by no 
means satisfied that this task is being prosecuted with sufficient 
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K is essential that when private organizations are enteusted with the care 
orphans. Government should have powers of ropervision 
ensure that the necessary stjoidards are reached and 
such powers are conscientiously exercised, there **. 

use of the servicee of suitable voluntary snp pc^ by ***!“**“• ™ 

Oovenunent. Children in a well-run voluntary mstitution would probaWf 
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CBeelve more sympethetio attention tlum in a ^OTemment institutioit. On tiie 
ottier hand, vduninry bodies may underteke the eare of orphans diiriw ^ 
wave of enthusiasm for relief work engendered by the &mine, and loM 
interest in their charges as the years pass. This possibility should be borne in 
mind in enlisting the help oi such bodies. 

While the Bevenue Department is responsible for the rngmiization of re* 
habilitati<ni and the allotment of funds, rehabilitation is also the concern of 
other Departments, «.g., Commerce and Industry, DeTelopment, Heal0i, Agti>‘ 
culture, Fisheries, etc. These departments must, therefore, be closely 
associated with rehabilitation wade and the necessary co-ordinatktn between 
them and the Bevenue Department, which ia directly responsible for tehabilita* 
tion, must be assured, ^retariat delays, e.g., delays in obtaining atmetiou 
for espenditure on suitable schemes, should be avoided. For the rel^ilitation 
of the afiected classes, insiarumentB and materials (e.g., seed, fishing boats, 
yam, etc.), have to be provided immediately, and this demands joint action on 
the part of the various departments concerned. 

Beoommendattfm. ~We are of the opinion that e Behabilitetion Commie* 
sioiier, generally responsible for rehabilitation work in all ite aspects, should be 
appointed without delay, with whatever additional staff is necessary both at 
the centre and in tiie districts. Such an officer would be in a position to initiate 
a Butvey of the existing situation, with the object of obtaining a clear idea of 
the economic and social effects of the famine, and of the measures necessary to 
repair the damage. His main task would, however, be to provide tile drive 
neoessary to overcome obstacles and difficulties, and to ensure that the work 
of rehabilitation was not hindered by lack of contact and co-ordination between 
the various Departments. Drive and co-ordination are needed to speed up 
rehabilitation. 



CHAPTEH m.—PROTECTIVE AND SUPPLEMENTARY FOODS 

A. Tbb Pbbbbht 'MsmoK 

1. Ctaa«al.~-Tfae famine of 19^, was a famine in rice. Typical Bez^^ali diets 
Sffe composed^ lately of rice which may provide 80 to 90 per cent, of total 
«alorieB. While, in the feeding of Bengal, adequate supplies of rice (and of 
wheat, to fulfil the Calcutta demand) ate the primary necessity, the impcartance 
of other foods must not be overlooked. In the first place, such foods supply 
additional calories and hence a reduction or increase in the quantities available 
influences requirements of cereals. Secondly, the nutritive vedue of a ^et 
based largely on rice is unsatisfactory. To be adequate for health, such a diet 
must be supplemented by other foods which help to make good the deficiencies 
of rice in respect of protein, vitamins and mineral salts. Such foods are often 
called "protective” foods, and include milk and milk products, meat, fish, eggs, 
pulses, vegetables and fruit. Vegetable oil (usually mustard oil in Bengal) and 
sweet potatoes are noi^usually placed in the protective group, but they have oer* 
tain useful properties. Sweet potatoes provide calories and some varieties are rich 
in pro-vitamin A. Vegetable cnl, while it contains no vitamins, is a source 
fat and the fat content of Indian diets is in general undesirably low. Further, 
one part of vegetable oil is equivalent, in c^orie value, to about 2) parts of 
cereal so that an assured b'upply of vegetable oil, sufficient to provide one ounce 
per capita daily, would have an appreciable effect on rice requirements. 

2. In nearly all parts of India there is, in normal times, a scarcity of pro¬ 
tective foods. The^poorer classes live on an ill-balanced diet compost almost 
exclusively of cereals. Intake of protective foods rises with increasing income, 
but even middle class families may consume too little of them. In fBengal, at 
the present time, the scarcity and high price of protective foods have led to 
in general reducrion in their intake, never sufficient from the standpoint of 
nutrition. This has affected mainly the middle classes, accustomed to some 
variety in diet. The Commission heard many complaints about the difficulties 
encountered by middle class families in obtaining milk, fish, vegetables, etc. 
The scarcity is felt less by the poor, who were used to go without such foods, 
or to consume them only in very small quantities. The fact, however, that their 
intake of protective foods may not have been greatly influenced by the scarcity 
does not indicate that their need for them is less then that of the middle classes. 
More protective foods are required, not only for those who can afford to purchase 
them in reasonable quantities in normal times, but for the whole population of 
Bengal. 

In the case of rice and wheat fairly adequate data about supplies and dis¬ 
tribution are available. The position with re^d to variotjs non-cereal foods 
is more obscure. We propose to discuss the situation in the light of whatever 
information we have been able to obtain. 

8. Pulsss. —^Pulses are a valuable supplement to cereal dieto since they 
supply protein and various vitamins. Bengal is normally deficit in pulses. The 
Oovemment of Bengal were not able to provide the Commission with any 
figures relating to tiie normal production and import of gram (Ctesr anetinum). 
Under the Revised Basic Plan nearly 62,000 tons were received in Bengal and 
the quuitity allotted for the period May 1944 to April 1945 is 88,000 tons. 
It appears, however, that gram is not a popular pulse in Bengal, and a consider- 
abte proporticm of ^e 62,000 tons remains unconsumed. A small part of the 
eonsignmoQt of 88,000 tons was accepted, but the balance was canoriled at the 
request of the Government of Bengal since large stocks were already availalili 
in the inovhiee. 
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4. bnporto of pulses other thaa gram during the jrears atengdl 

190,090 tons. Under the Bevised Basic Plan, Bengal was allotfed, in Anvil , 
1044, a quota of 70,050 tons of pulses other than gram for the poriod Novenaber 
1948 to April 1046. Previous to April 1944. 11,450 tons were obtained by 
special arrangement hiom various provinces and stetes, which were not debits 
to the quote of 70,060 tons, ^ughly speaking, a quantify equal to alMut half 
the \iBual import is due to Bengal during the present finawnial year under tha 
Basic Plan 

The quota aa originally formulated included the following; 


Tons 

ZMol orter (Os^ns indioM) . 40,S0O 

jrfm9i»irf(af!mgiw%Phaieoliwi«diati») .... 16,M0 

Jfflw (Lento. Lmi aendaite).1S,S80 

XkMsri Aol (Latfyros mUviu). 20,000 

Ufi (Blaek gram. Pbaseolw moago).1,200 


5. The most popular pulses in Bengal are tnoauf dhal and mung dhtd. Of 
me pulses included in the allotment, fcheaari and urd are in no demand, and the 
Government of Bexigal surrendered the quotas of these pulses. They asked the 
Government of India to reduce the quota of dhal arhar by half and raise those of 
mMW d^l and mung dhal to 40,000 and 20,000 tone respectively. Wlule these 
negouaUons were proceeeding the actual import of pulses into Bengal was small. 

Up to No-^mber 1944, nothing was received except some quantities of magur 
dhal from Bihar. r 

6. The pulse position in Bei^ai Cannot, therefore, to put it mildly, be regard* 
ad as satisfactory. The O&mmission, during its tours in various parte of India, 
observed lack of direetimi and co-ordination with regard to the supply of pulses- 
fri some provinces tewe tras a glut and in others a shortage, and demand and 
supply appeared to be uneorrelated. Existing difficulties seem to be partly duo 
to laek of knowledge of local preferences for diSerrait kinds of pulses. These 
are import^t, rince local methods of cocking are often based on the use of 
eertein familiar pulses and peoj^ may be as reluotant to change their favourite 
pulse as their staple cereal. There is also some lack of knowledge about tho 
supjdy and distribution of pulses in ncHrmal times. 

It is the task of the Government Bengal to encourage production within 
the jM-rinoe of the various pulses which the population requires. The despatok 
« pu lses to Bengal under the Bttio Blan is, however, the responsibilify <n the 
Govenment of Ibdia imd the provinces concerned. The whole position needs to 
be clarified and the existing ehaos reduced to order. 

7. ndl,*>'-More fish is cemsumed in Buigal thaw in most other provinces in 

rivers, large and small, which flow tlmugh the province 
ebound m fim and the mouths of the great estuarim are exceptionally rich 
nsn^ There are also numerous tuiks which are a gi^ sourra of 

tem-wafer fiu. ^th friesh-water and salt-water fish are impcHrtant; about 
w per omt of the fish reselling the Oaloutte market in 1941 was sea fish and 
the remamder fresh-water fish. 

1948 and there has been a serious searcify of fl^ and prices 
yye be en high. In April 1944 the price of common varieties sold in the 
wstou^ mnkte was 9 to 8 times in excess of the pre-war level. Bie present 
B?*** * h> a vaiiefy of oauses. Ilrst, the renmvsl of boats under the 
JDei^ Pone y, and the resMetim <m the movements of boats, i^eeted the fish¬ 
ing in the greater part of the estuai^ area. Secondly, fishermen were 

emong the classes aeriouuy tested by the famine. Conquerable mortidify 
oeeur^ ■menftsl tlMa and maBj, i b do eed l» daeBlQioa, liave no! yel bams 
resume their trade. A go^ many have fen^ otiier em|aoymenA 
there are diffiedtiea in imtaining nxriar boats, and pcdrol and keroseim 
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for the few mot^ boats that are aviuli^le. Ordinary boats are also in dhoct 
nq>]^ 7 . Fotffthly, there is a shortage of yam and wator-proofing matwial lor 
nete.. Fifthly, transport of fish frc^ the fidiing grounds is affected by the* 
prevailing oosuUticms on the railways, the lack of motor boats and shortage of 
IM. Instly, there is a considonble military demand for fish and ice whidb 
leaots on the civil markets. 

8. Ihe Denim Folii ^,—An account has ahrady be«^ given of the removal 
of boats under the Denial Pdlioy. Bo& large and small boats are used for 
filling in the estuarine area. In 1942 most of the larger fishing boats woe 
taken away and the movement o£ all boats was restricted. In normal timea 
fiatiing boats may go 10 or 15 miles out to sea. By degrees the restrictions have 
been relaxed. Except in certain localities, boats are now allowed to go up to 
8 miles from the shore and a number of fishing boats requisitimed under the 
Denial Policy ore now in use again. These are being supplied to fisherm^ 
either free or on a hire-purchase system. The provision of loans and subsidies 
to fishermen to enable them to buy boate and fishing apparatus is an important 
item in the rehabilitation programme. No information is available to the 
Commission about the construction of new fishing boats. 


9. boats.—^Motor boats are not used to any extent in actual fishmg 

operations in Bengal, which remain primitive and undeveloped. The cluei 
fiumetion of motor .boots is the transport of fish and ice to and from oen^s ab 
which fish is collected. While the number of motor boats employed in t^ '^y 
was not large, those engaged in the trade played a useful part in supplying me 
Calcutta market. During 1942 motor boats and launches were requisitioned for 
military purposes and have not been returned. Attempts are being m^e to 
secure their return and to put a few boats, which ere lying idle, into co mmiswo n> 
For running motor boats petrol and kerosene are necessary, and this, it appears, 
involves further difficulties under present conditions. 

the Calcutta market which is mainly affected by t^ lack of motor brats, 
ror provision of fish in vUlages and to™ remote from 
centres and markets, the rehabilitation of fishermen operating, m smaU craft la 

—^The yam needed for the manufacture of nets is in sh^ supply 
and what is available is so expensive as to be beyond toe means 
hsherman. Many nets previously in use have perished dunng the ^ 7^- 

Water-proofing is necessary to preserve nets and for 
most satisfactory material. In norm^ times it was transported fmm 
to the important fishing centres, but now it is ^obtainable, ^ 

tanning materials, such as gab fmit and saran bark, are used 
th^lm reasonably effective if not as good as 3 

Supplies, Government of tidia, was approached m Jime 1944, fra suppjios ij 
<^-tar for the Bengal fisheries. He replied that rari ter was unproc^le 
suggested the use of a preparation of bark called outch . SuppUra tto 
.ESSwere available in Bareilly in the Dniti^ ^vinoes. 

fra nets once water-proofed with coal-tar, but appears to be rea^bly sa^ 
factory for application to new nets. After some delay two wagon-loads of oateh 

were obtained from Bareilly in October, 1944. , . „|r„f 

11. iM.^'Ice is essential fra Ihc tranqiort of fish to toe Celcutoa marir^ 
Neeriy all the ice factories are in Calcutta. Previous to the w, ira faotorSea 
were established at various flkh-colleoting oratoes, but <» 
teach of Calcutta had to doee down own* to undereeBj^ on toe piffl w 
CdTOtta feetories. Tfte present position is thet tiiete to little fumuomi of lee 
ontdde Celcutta, while the IsotoBes in toe Oadtal esn^ meet tlM amA 

eWI denmnd. The Govemment of Bengal hara alh^^ St'S 

fra artery uee, a quMstity wliidi to aotueUy oandderaibly bdow eennaaiM 
veqitoeiBeDts. IWie demand for ice ip mflitary hospitals in the lato dtonele 
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of Bengal is heavy. The Diteott»: Fisharies, Bengal, stat^ in evidenoe that 
within 4D milea of Caleutto firii waa being thrown away for kdk of loe. Sait 
i<)t fish preservation is also in short supply. Late in 1944 ^sn loe Ontthtol Board 
was set up, with the funetions of oontrolling the production and distributkm 
ice and of allocating available supplies, and an Ice Controller appointed. 


12. Bailway transport ot fish, which is affected by the shortage of-ice, is by no 
means satisfactory. Insulated wagons are not available. A number of. tndns 
carrying fish have been cancelled without alternative arrangements being made 
for its transport. Tirains often run late, to the detiimenf* ot so perishable an 
article of food as fish. Arrangements for loading and unloading fish at railway 
sidings are defective. Bailways in Bengal are at present imder heavy strain 
owing to the additional demands imposed by the war. We would, howevw, 
ask the Bailway Board to do whatever is possible to improve and accelerate the 
transport of fish. 

18. IDUtaiy draumd.—^The amount of fish purchased by the Army in 
Calcutta is o^y a small fraction of the total qucmtity estimated to reach the 
Calcutta market in ncnmal times. It u probable, however, that military 
demand has been a serious drain on supplies reduced by the conditions in the 
fishing industry which we have described. In 1944 there was some controversy. 
Into which we need not enter, between military and civil authorities about army 
purchases of fish. Steps are now being taken by the military to develop their 
own sources of supply and thereby reUeve the Cedcutta market. 


14. Tkok fldisrlei.—A considerable development of tank fisheries is contem¬ 
plated by the Government of {Bengal. Such fisheries in general, supply local 
demand, so that problems of storage and distribution do not arise. The project 
involves the cleaning of tanks, their stocking with fish fry, and periodic droining 
to ensure aeration of the floor of the tank to prevent the formation of poisonous 
gases. As a preliminary experiment, fry is being distributed free in certain 
areM in the Sunderbans to villagers who have cleaned their tanks and embanked 
their paddy fields to make them suitable for fish culture. It is hoped that the 
wcouragement of tank fisheries will considerablv increase the fish supplies of 
the province. 


.. ta •JPP'y,'’* to Bengiil i, enonnou., WhUe 

an mcrease m the production of milk and meat presents great diflaculties, fish is 

^ “d eaten. Meanwhile, for reasons 

^oh we have bnrfy outiined, fish is scarce and dear. Of all measures design- 
nutrition in Bengal the resolution of the present diflSculties to 
SSmWn® develop^nt of fisheries generally, are perhaps the most 

fP® Commission is glad to. note that the Government of Bengal 
E? lolS n® step of Btrengthenmg the Fisheries Department. 

» Director of Fisheries and two District 
w now proposed to employ, in addition to the Director, 


V. motor boat,, loe encl traneport 

^ solution. The case for the supply of the necessary 

^ abroad is a strong one. We feel that immediS 
s^s s^ul(f be taken by the Government of Ben^ and the Government India 

necessary machinery and materials for the eonstruo- 
^ factories, water-proofing material for nets, and whatever 

j * 4 ® of the fishing industry in Bengal. MUitary 

/ ^®*?**^ could be more amicably adjiisted and plans laid to turn 
of wpply de^l^d by the Military to dvffian use when the war is over. 

d&. to (M, 
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16. the '‘Beport on the ICaxlteting of in India”, ptd)U8h^ 
in 1940tfao Centnd Agitoultural Matketu^ Department, tiie dailj par ooptte 
oonsumption of milk and milk produota in Bengid ia eatimated as 2*8 oa. 

is a low figuiv, which may be compared wi^ 15*2 oa. in ttie Punjab, 40*6 pst,. 
in Denmark, end 55*6 oz. in New Zealand. The same report gives Idle dailp 
per capita milk consuinpti<m in Caloutts as 8*8 oz. In nonnal times the mdk 
supply of Bengal was in fact grossly inadequate, and a large proportion of the 
urban and rural populations consumed no m^ at all. 

During the last two years supplies of milk and milk products have beoir 
reduced for various reasons and prices have risen. In the famine year there 
was high mortality among cattle owing to disease and inadequate feeding and 
care. Bengal uormaUy imports cattle from neighbouring provinces, but exports 
are now prohibited by these provinces. Bihar has recently agreed to the export 
of a very small number. The slaughter of cattle for meat may also have reduced 
milk supplies to some extent. Bengal’s consumption of butter and ghee was 
normally in excess of production, the balance (some 688 and 12,858 tons in the 
case of butter and ghee respectively) being obtained from provinces which now 
restrict their exports. In 1944 the Governments of the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Madras were asked to allot export quotas from these provinces to 
Bengal. As a result 440 tons of butter were obtained from Bihar and 1,881 
tons of ghee from the United Provinces. 

The Government of Bengal have themselves prohibited the export of milk 
and milk products from the province except mder permit. To conserve the 
cattle population a Meat Control Order enjoining two meatless days per week, 
throughout the province has been issued. 

17. The increase in the population of Calcutta has accentuated the demand on 
the city’s hmited milk supply. Military piurchases of milk see of importance in 
Calcutta, and in other places in Bengsd. The Army consumes lai^e quantities 
of tinned milk, imported from abroad, but fresh milk is also consumed, parti* 
cularly in hospitals; actually some 50, per cent of the total military consump* 
tion of milk Is in the form of fresh milk. In one important town toe military 
offtake of fresh milk amounted in 1944 to 102 tons monthly, which roust re¬ 
present a considerable proportion of the totid milk supplies available. Some 
75 per cent of the total military requirement was, however, being provided in 
the form of tinned milk. 

18. The total production of milk in Bengal can be substantially increased 

only by far-reaching developments in agriculture and animal husbandry. Im*^ 
provement in milk marketing is also essential to the growth of the dairy industry. 
Meanwhile the existing problem of scarcity and high price has to be faced. 
Among the immediate measures which would help to relieve toe situation are the 
foUowing: An increase in the import of milch cattle and dairy products; pro¬ 

hibition of the use of milk for non-essential purposes; a rationing system whereby 
infants, young children, and expectant and nursing mothers are given prior 

^claims on available supplies; a reduction in military demand. 

19. With regard to imports, we may urge that other provinces should consider 
sympathetically the requirements of Bengal, where toe need for nourishing food 
is particularly pressing, in respect of cattle and milk products. We understand 
that the Government of Bengal contemplate prohibiting the manufacture of 
luxury articles, such as ice-cream, for which milk is required. This has already 
been done in Bombay. Such a measure would not, of course, increase total 
supplies, but it would presxmnably have some effect towards making more fftihl 
milk available and reducing its price. 

20 The CommisBion was very favourably impressed by toe Bombay 
Municipal Corpomtion’s scheme for the distribution of milk to infants, initiated 
in U44. Un^ this scheme, which is financed by toe Government of Bombay^ 
8 os. of ".llTr diAy can be bought at half price by those entitied to benefit.. 
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kic Offices in the different leerde and the milk ia iasued to oard'holdera in the 
early monimg at numeroua duttributiiig oantrea. in return for oa^ paying 
The supplies for the 'vuioua centres, bou^^t from ocrntractors, iro inaj^ted by * 
Departm^t of the Municipality to ensure their freedmn from 
•dolteratioa. At ^ beginning of January 1945 the scheme was extended to 
^in^A ohiMien up to 6 years of age and expectant and nursing mothers. ^ 
that t 86,706 milk cards were registered under the scheme and about 18,500 
Sm. of were being distributed daily at 192 oentrra. 

21. We hope that other municipalities in Lidia will jkillow the lead (d 
Bombay. The first step would be to discover whether, sufficient quwtitiea of 
w>iiir are obtainable and, if they are not, to reorganize the^ milk supplies of the 
municqndity concerned in (xder to provide them. There is nothing to prevent 
eard-holdecs re-selling the milk at market prices, but it ia assumed in Bombay 
tiiat family affecticm will ensure that the milk reaches^ the child for whom it is 
intended in the great majority of oases, and little.evidence of abuse has been 
obtained. We realise that conditions in Calcutta and Bombay are not tiie same. 
Milk supplies in Calcutta are probably smaller, in relation to the sise of the 
population, than in Bombay, and for various other reasons the organization of a 
ecneme of this nature misht tax the resources of the Caloutte Corporation. 
Nevertheless we feel that we authoritiea in Bengal should give the matter their 
earnest attention. 


22. Military demand can be reduced by the greater use of tinned milk and 
the development of military dairy farms. Nutritionally speaking, imj^rted 
tinned mUk is generally superior to local fresh milk and there is no objecti(»i to 
its use in military hospitals. 8<fidierg, however, get tired of tinned milk and 
seliah fresh milk for a change. The quantity of processed milk which can be 
made available for mUitaiy use in Bengal depends on the supplies of the United 
Nations, the distribution <d which is a matter of hig^ policy with which we have 
no concern. We can. however, suggest that there is a strong case for relieving 
local markets in Bengal as far as possible of military demands for milk. 


28. Mast.—^As compared witii fish, meat ia not an important food in normal 
times in Bengal. Its present dearness and scarcity seriously affect only the 
email section of the population accustomed to consume it regularly. The 
te^ns for its scarcity are werj aimilar to tiiose which have led to a shortage 
milk. Though the bulk of army consumption of meat has been in the form of 
tinned meat and meat import^ from other provinces, the militiuy 
m local supplies has been very^ considerable. It is now, however, being re¬ 
duced. Schemes for breeding pigs and poultry for army purposes have bean 
devrtoped and it is anticipated that by the middle of 1945 frozen meat will be 
available in substantial guantitiea. 


We are informed that Begional Control Boards consisting of oivU and mili¬ 
tary representatives have been, or wUl be. set up in each division to control 

fresh meat. The Bengal Government have urged the 
najlit^ authorities to reduce Army oonsumpticm of local meat to the greatest 
extent possible. ^ 


24. Ifgi.— -Eggs, always an expenuve article of diet, were in 1944 almost 
beyond the means of all but tiie wealthy. The estimated annual production in 
Bengal in 1988 was some 500 million eggs, which works cmt at less one 

ag« month per head of population. kClitazy demand, large 

American demand, amounts to a considerable fraction of total production, 
tiiougjh the Army cannot obtain all the eggs it requires. Steps are taken 
by the iniUtary to increase supplies of eggs by the creation of duck fawns It 

luui been found tiist dudka are leaa liabto to dloease in Beigal poultry and 

easier to handle generafiy. We commend to the Government tire 
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ci oDOouxsging daok<‘reuing in the pfovlnciA^ on tiie bMis of tiio ojpwkwiof 
gKlnad in x^taiy yenture. 

The esqport of poultiy and eggs from Bengal is now oontrolled, no one bmng 
altowed to take more than one bird and 6 eggs out of the provinoe, eso^t 
under permit. We understand that the Go^ranunent (d Bengal are now taking 
aome steps to develop poultry farms and encourage the rearing of poultry in 

villages. 

26. TegetaUaa.—^Both Lidian vegetables and v^tables of the European 
tsrpe are produced and consumed in Bengal. The latter grow well anywhere in 
^e province during the cold weather and can be grown in the hiUs throughout 
the year. In 1044 there was a shwtage of all kinds of vegetables for the (di^ 
lian mcuket, and prices in Calcutta were 2 to 8 times in excess of &e pre-war 
level. A large faim for the production of vegetables for the Anny has been 
oroated in Darjeeling, a small proportion of its produce being available for the 
civilian market. The Bengal Government have aUo developed vegetable farms 
in Darjeeling and a scheme has been sanctioned for the creation of farms in 
other centres. It is proposed to put 5,000 acres near Calcutta, and 1,000 acres 
somewhere in East Bengal, probably near Dacca, under cold weather vegetables. 
No serious attempt has been made by Government to control the price of vege¬ 
tables. 

26. The supply of home-grown potatoes in Bengal is normally msufficient for 
the needs of the province. The average annual imports from 1087 to 1042, 
which included imports from Burma, were about 62,000 tons. Since 1842 the 
import from Burma, which amounted to 40 pw cent of the total imports, has 
ceased, and provinces which previously supplied potatoes to Bengal have res¬ 
tricted or prohibited exports. A small export to Bengal was allowed in 1044 by 
the Government of Madras, and in September 1044. the Government of Bihar 
temporarily removed the ban on exports. The shortage of seed potatoes is on 
obstacle to an immediate increase in the production of potatoes within the 
province. Sweet potatoes are widely grown in Bengal, but no data about the 
quantities produced are available. ■ llheir price in the Calcutta market in 1044 
was one to three annas per pound. Ordinary potatoes were selling at about 
8 rimes this price. 

27. The present scarcity of vegetables of all kinds obviously calls for a rigo¬ 
rous “grow more vegetables’* campaign. We feel that this is an important 
matter which riiould receive the special attention of Government. As regards 
conriol of price, we would draw attentiem to the fact that in England the price 
of vegetables has been fixed by the Government, although the Government does 
not i^lf purchase vegetables for distribution, and that prices have been auocess- 
fidly kept in check. Vegetables are rapidly perishable. If reasonable prices 
are fixed and made known to the public, and the puUic leams to insist on paying 
no more than the fixed rate, opportunities for refusing sale and subsequent 
disposal in the black market are limited. Bi Bombay vegetables are sold at 
fixed rates in ration shops. The sale of even a limited quantity of vegetables 
at controlled prices would help to keep- the general price level down. We have 
little information about the frait position; but it appears that fruits, like vege¬ 
tables, are scarce and dear. The quantities reaching the Calcutta mar&t 
ate considerably less than before the war. The scarcity is no doubt due to 
approximately simUar causes to those which have reduced supplies d othm* 
eupjdementary foods. 

28. Xuatard oa.-^About half of Bengal's supply of mustard seeds for Gte 
manufactuBB of oil formoly came from othw provinces. Here agun, imports 
have almost entirely ceased owing to embargoes cm export impeded by other 
prorinoes. The actual quanrity imported annually from 1207 to 1942 averaged 
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ftbooi 170,000 This would yield some 00,000 toiu of oil, equiTslent i» 

cskxio vslue to perhsps 140,000 tons ^ rioe. 

B.—ComaMT on feotbottvb and suppLSHXNTABy rooDS. 

20. We have emphasised tiie value of non-cereal foods from the nulailsonal 
standpoint. Another point to which attention must be drawn is that the 
aggregate contribution made by such foods to the quantitative food needs 
of tile province is by no means negUpble. Pulses, fish, potatoes and vegetable 
oil are tiie most important in this respect. We have dealt with the matter in 
some detail because, we feel that it must be given a prominent position in the 
programme of reconstruction in Bengal. Clearly, there is not one single prob¬ 
lem, but many both large and small which require solution. Few of these 
appear, however, to be insoluble. We would la^ immediate stress on the need 
for the following: an improvemoat in distribution of pulses on an aU-lndia 
basis, with particular reference to the requirements of Bengal; more motor boats 
for Bengal and more ice and its better distribution; more potatoes for seed and 
consumption; an energetic effort to grow more vegetables; closer collaboration 
with the military about the question of militaiy purchases. With regard to the 
last, the estabUshment of Beg^nal Control Boards, including militiury and civil 
representatives, to co-ordinate military purcbases of various foods, is stirongly to 
be recommended. We hope that the efforts of the army to develop its own 
sources of supply will be intensified and that when the war is over arrangements 
will be made to utilize and develop certain of these sources to meet civilian 
needs. It may be added that many of the problems considered in this Chapter 
concern not only the Bengal Government, but also Governments of provinces 
which normally fulfilled Bengal’s demands for non-cereal foods, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We are aware that shortage and dearness of supplementiury 
foods are not peculiar to Bengal, at the present time. A timilar situation exists 
in many other parts of the country. It is, however, particularly urgent and 
serious in Bengal. 

C. Thb Substitution or moe by wheat. 

80. In view of the present all-India shortage of rice, the use of wheat and 
other cereals in place of rioe is a question of importance. During the famine 
large supplies of wheat and millets were sent to Bengal and helped to relieve 
food shc^age. They were supplied to rice eaters through the free kitchens but 
efforts to persuade people to eat them in their homes-in place of rioe met with 
little sAicoess. Beference has already been made to the unpopularity of bajra 
and (^er millets. Wheat is somewhat more acceptable, but in general is 
consumed with reluctance by habitual rice-eaters. 'V^en in Bengal, we were 
informed of the difficulties of increasing the offtake of wheat and we visited nume> 
Tous grain stores in which quantities of wheat, mainly in the form of aUa, were 
deteriorating for lack of demand. In Travancore we foimd a similar situation. 
It may be added that from the standpoint of nutrition, the partial subatitutioD 
of rice by wheat is a good thing,'since wheat is richer in protein and certain 
vitamins tiian rioe. 

81. The reascms why little progress has been made in increasing the consump¬ 
tion of wheat by rice-eaters may be briefly analysed. Wheat as a staple foM 
is eaten^ in two principal forms: as bread, or as unleavened cakes, known as 
chappottas. In this country bread is eaten only by well-to-do people and 
bak^es are confined to towns and cities. The domestic baking of bread is 
imlcnown, except possibly in limited areas in the North-West. To make 
ehapj^iet an iron grid is needed, and it takes skill and experience to produce 
a lig^t and palatable ekappaii. The poor rice-eater does not possess tiie 
n ee e aa aiy ircm iitentil and if he did would not know how to use it. Further, 
eheppetia'a as a food differ in bulk and consistency frcmi a bowl of rice. The 
riae-eat«r is accustomed to bull^ meals of soft consistency whidi ^ve him a 
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fMiing of rqdejtuax, and does not nUah xnora 'oonouttratdd food whiidi naada 
diews^ 

82. In oertain parta of the country wheat ia aateii in anudl amounta by noa- 
eaters in the h>rm of specdal preparationa made from atia or amnoUna. Gene* 
ralW speaking, this habit is ooni^d to the middle classes. Such preparatioiu 
add variety to a diet larg^ composed of rice, but are not taken aa a a^ld 
article of diet to replaoe rice. In the same way, people in Europe or Amecma 
may take some rice in 'tiie form of curries or pudmngs, while the bulk of tiirir 
diet is made up of other foods. 

88. In wheat*eating areas whole wheat is stored as such and ground into 
atfa in milb or stone chakkiea before being made into chappaiieB. It is not' 
stored in the f(»m of atta. In Bengal ^ere are few wheat mills outside 
Calcutta and the people do not possess stone chakkiea^ Hence wheat sent to 
Bengal has to be ground before distribution, mainly in Calcutta, and the result¬ 
ing ground flour or atta readily goes bad on storage. There would be no point in 
distributing unground whole wheat, since it is difficult to use wheat in this 
form, and as 1ms been said the people have no &ioilities for grinding it. In 
Bombay, on the other hand, ehakkiaa are generally available and wheat can be 
distributed imground 

84. We noted that in I^vancore tapioca is preferred to wheat as an alterna¬ 
tive to rice largely because people are used to it and it can be cooked in the 
same way as rice. Tapioca is an inferior starchy food, containing less ihan one 
per cent, of protein as compared with 11 to 12 per cent in wheat. We may 
also refer to the experience Ceylon which, before the outbreak of the war wildi 
Japan, imputed over two-thirds of her rice supplies and has since been forced 
to consume Australian wheat as an alternative. The following is an extract 
from a recent report on the food situation in Ceylon:' 

“The change-over of the diet of the people from rice to substitutes was not 
done in one stroke nor without disappointments and tears. At first, whole 
wheat was issued and used by the population in the same way as rice. Govern¬ 
ment too put out propaganda, diiring the early days of the change-over, trying 
to teach people how wheat could be boiled like rice after being broken up 
or roasting, or how local preparations could be made from ground wheat 
exactly in the same manner as with rice flour. Fulure of this plan to produce 
in wheat an exact substitute for rice was soon discovered and, under stress of 
necessity, the preparation and serving of wheat flour in the form of bread 
(baked in European style) was popularised, in addition to the use of flomr 
(maida) for whatever locfd forms of preparations for which it was Suitable- 
Vigorous propaganda was carried out through schools, local Government Bodies 
and health officers, in all the languages of the country by lectures, demonstrationa 
and posters, explaining the value of bread imd the methods of preparation of 
the more successful varieties of dishes according to styles with which the people 
were familiar. It was pointed out that while there was bread available to eat 
there was no necessity to starve; and bread was available outside the ration. 
Government vigorously encouraged the establishment of bakeries throughout the 
country, including the rural areas mid estates. Large numbers of bakeries have 
in fact been so established and the consumption cd bread (as baked In Euro' 
pean style) has increased considerably. Bread is eaten with curry or chutney'*- 

85. The problem of Increasing the consumption of wheat and other cere^ 
by rice eaters is obvioudy a mort difficult one and we do not find it Msy to 
make constructive suggeraons. As long as rice is available, rice eatws hi 
general will consume it in preference to other grains and in such circunatanoep 
“eat mme wheat" campaigns are not likely to be very effective. Fropaganda 
based on nutriticmal arguments might, howevw, carry some weight with oertain 
sections of the public. Even when diortage of rice noakes the consumption et 
alternative foods necessary, more visaal and wsrbal propaganda by itself cannot 
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achieve much in changhig ihe halata and preferencea of tiie xnaai <d li» 
pt^ulaticn. Such pn^i^lada muet he teinforqed by pxaotioal demoneti mt iQ tt . 
SuiliaUe zedpeg muet be devised and pcnulaxiBed bj in canteens, govam« 
ment restaurants, etc. Bdore undertaking an educational campaign, it is 
essential to be fully informed about the cooking habits and taetes of the people 
and their facilities for adopting unftuniliar methods of cooking (utensils, etc.). 
More use could be made of women ^ studying domestio food questions, and 
the improvement of method of preparing and cooking food, and also fac teaching 
the public about desirable changes in diet—^for work, in fact, on what has been 
called the *‘Kitchen Front” in England. Domestic sdenoe institutions have 
played a iiseful part on &e “Eitidien Front” in England and other countries and 
we feel that they could also do so in India. 

86. If sobool'feeding schemes are developed, alternative cemals could be 
used for school meals, as in Cochin, and their offtake thereby increased. 
Further, if children leam to take such foods, they may carry the {Hreference 
into later life. Children are m<»e flexible in their dietary habits than adults. 

87. Whatever methods are adopted in the attempt to encourage tiie use of 
wheat in place of rice, progress is likely to be slow. We feel, however, that 
in view of the position of Bengal as regards rice supplies, steady and pends* 
tent efforts should be made in that province to increase the consumption of 
wheat, particularly in urban ureas. It is obviously easier to influence people 
in cities and towns than the rural population. A greater offtedre of wheat under 
existing rationing schemes is most desirable in connection with Bengal and all- 
India food policy. The problem of how to wean rice-eaters from their deter¬ 
mined preference for a in short supply and reluctance to turn to alterna¬ 
tive grains is, as we have already points out, not peculiar to Bengal, but is 
of all-India importanae. 

J. A. Woodhxad, Chairman 
8. V. Bamamubty 
ManixiAl B. Namavati 
M. Avsal Husain* 

W. E. Aykboyd 

R. A. Gopalaswami, Secretary 
Veto Delhi, the 10th April 1946 


* Signed subjeot to Mpanto mfamte. 
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Thtt following minute sets out briefly the oohclueionB, whidh 1 have tecuidied 
if) respect of the questions of the existence of a oazry*OY6r, and the eflebts hn 
econozny of Bmigal of the mter-pzovincial trade barriers. It has been thown* 
in Section A of part I of the minute, that during recent yean, and partbolarfy 
in the begmning of 1948, there wag no carry-over. In Seorion B the course 
events leading to the famine of 1943 has been traced from 1941, and it has 
been shown that the shortage (considered in Section C) was really large and 
could not be made up without imports from other provinces. Section B shows 
ttat the shortage was aggravated by Calcutta remaining on the Bragal mazhei. 
it hag been sho^ (Section B) that imports became impossible, because of 
the barriers which were set up in the way of mter-provindal trade. Thus 
Bengal had to face a very serious problem during the war and the (Government 
had a very difficult task (Sections F and G). 

In Part 11 of the minute a brief account has been given of the general 
unpreparedness of India to meet a food emergeney. 

T. THE CAUSES OF THE BENGAL FAMINE 
A— The fallacy of cabby-ovbb 

In Chapter X of the Eeport, under Section B, the causes of the Bengal 
Famine have been discussed, and one of the causes mentioned is:* 

“a shortage in the stock of old rice carried forward from 1942 to 1948" 
(p. 77). 

In Appendix II, the problem of the, "production and conaumptioai of rice in 
Bengal", has been dealt with very fully, and is summarised in Chapter HI, 0. 
It is stated that "the carry-over at the begizming of 1948 was probably sufficient 
for about 6 weeks' requirements" (p. 15). In other words it was ll-S per cent 
of the annual requirement. 

The idea that there has been, even during recent years, a substantial 'carry¬ 
over' of rice in Bengal, has been responsible for the miscalculations that led 
to the Bengal disaster, and, on 'looking back', this impression still causes a 
great deal of confusion. This conception of "huge stocks somewhere" may 
prove dangerous in the future as well, as it is likely to give a sense of 
security. It is necessary, therefore, that tiie true nature and 
of 'carry-over' should be fully understood. The theory of 'cazry-ov^' is a survb 
val from the era of plenty when Bengal produced far in excess of the requirements 
of its population and exported rice. The unconsumed stocks constituted the 
'carry-over'. Those days are long past. Absolutely no data am available regard¬ 
ing the stock position of rice (or any other foodgrain) from month to month, or 
year to year, in Bengal, or any other part of Inffia. Such data, in fact, are not 
available for any rice eating country of Asia, with the single exception of Japan. 
According to Wickizer ai^ Bennett, "Japan is about the only (Grientsd 
eountry which has followed a regular practice of storing considerable quantities 
of rice". And even in Japan "normally the carry-over at the close of a 
is equivalent to one month’s or nx weeks’ consumption, but at the end of tiie 
bumper crop year 1988-4 it wan approximately twice as great’’.> 
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VVickiser and Bennett sum up the position &us: *'Bioe stocks are oo m m oa ly 
held in many hands: by growers £cff the need of the family, and by num^ua 
intermediaries and distributors scattered throughout the market. Such holdings 
are neoessarily small, atiii are intended generally to meet reg ui re me nts only 
nntil the next harvest, l^usept where governments have intervene in ord^ 
to influence a rice price situation, rice stocks do not ordinarily become con* 
oentrated, nor are they carried over for more than one season. Hence annual 
pxoduo^n of rice tends to correspond closely with annual utilization'*. The 
last sentence of this quotation is significant. In arid zones, where rainfall is 
scarce and uncertain, where a good crop is obtained once in five years or so, and 
where fluctuations in production are wide, climatic conditions, t^es of food- 
grains—^jowar and millets—^psychology of the people, all tend to bring about the 
storage of an occasional surplus crop. These factors do not operate in a region 
of abundant rainfall; at least, not to any appreciable extent. 

2. There are other causes also of the illusion about the existence of a carry* 
over. Some 'high class' varieties of rice improve ip storage and ore kept for 
more than a season. The rich few who have more than tj^y need may store 
rice. Traders have a small stock left at the end of the year. There may be 
isolated pockets of cazry*over in some heavily surplus districts. Such st^ks, 
however, are too insignifioant to alter the general food supply situation of a 
province of over 60 n^lion people, with an overall deficit production. 

8. The real cause of the misunderstanding, .however, is that “most rices 
are not really suitable for consumption until at least two or possibly three months 

have elapsed from the date of harvesting.''. The new rioe has “an insipid 

watery taste”, cooks into “a meshy glutinous consistency”, a “pasty 
mass” which “cannot be digested as satisfactorily as grains which retain their 
individuality’'. Therefore, “wherever it is possible to exercise preference, no 
consumer will eat rice which has only just been harvested”.* Thus the year of 
production and that of consumption normally do not coincide. The point may 
be elucidated by a statement of what actually happens. The aman crop is 
harvested from November to December, and‘may be said to be assembled by 
the beginmng of January; the horo crop is harvested by March-April, and the 
att» crop in August-Beptember. The year of production may be regarded as 
from January to December. Ordinarily the year of consumption will be, 
approximately, let us say, from March*April to Maroh-April next year. 

Jan /Feb/Mar/Apr /May / Jun/Jul / Aug/Sep/Oct/Nov/Dec/Jan/Feb/Mar 

(.. Production Year ...) 

(.Consumption Year...,...) 

Only that quantity which is left over as surpLtu rfter full twelve months’ 
ccmsumption is striotiy speaking a 'carry-over'. But the quantity in stock 
during January to Marol^April is not ‘carry-over’; it represents the actual re¬ 
quirement for the last two or three months of the year of consumption. The 
year of oonsumption is not ri^dly fixed. It slides over the year of production 
backwards and forwards according to the quantity of stocks available for consump¬ 
tion. When the qutmtity during the pre^ous year is short of full require¬ 
ments. tile consumption of the new aman starts earlier, and when the quantity 
is ip exoeas of requirements it starts later. This overlapping acts as a 'shock 
absccber', and is of great importance. The crop assembled in January is 
eertfykdy available for early (xmaumption, but if consumed prematurely will 
leave « defldii sA the end ci (ha year of ccotaumption, unless the oibp produced 
is sifeorB thm the requirement of 12 months and will, therefore, meet the 
adftenal requirementa up fb the end (rf tite ncamal year of consumption. 
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4. Evor ainoe the annual ptoduolaon, or supply, has begun to be only eq[aal 
to, or leaa than toe actual requixementa, toe deficiendea due to very sooxt 
on^ have been met, not to an appreciable degree from toe aocumidated 
teaervea oi previoua years, but mainly by an earlier ccnisumption of toe aman 
harvest. It was Bengal’s good fortune that years of serious crop shcartagea 
have been well spao^ and have invwaably been followed by years of very 
heavy crops. For instance: 


1 f 1028 wito 7<1 million ton short-crop, was followed by 
\1920 with 9«2 million ton crop; and eight years later, 

2 r 1986 with 7*8 million ton short-crop, was followed by 
\ 1937 with 10-7 million ton crop; and s^n, 

Q ri941 wito 7>4 million ton short-crop, was followed by 
\ 1942 wito 10*8 million ton crop. 


Therefore, during recent years, it is not so much on his accumulated reserves, 
earned forward from year to year, that the subsistence farmer of Bengal has 
existed, but on the ’advances’ that he has been able to draw. The deficit of a 
poor crop he made up by starting consumption of the next crop before its normal 
period of ‘maturity’. He lived by borrowing and this applied to money and 
food equally. When his ‘debts’ increased beyond a certain limit he collapsed. 
It may be stated that the triennium 1941-3 was the first in the recent history 
of Bengal when a bmnper crop year (1942) was preceded and succeeded by 
years of very poor crops (1941, 1943). 


5. In Appendix II, a study is made of the actual conditions in Bengal 
relating to the yearly requirements of rice. The correctness of the statistios of 
acreage, yield, consumption, and even population has been rightly questioned, 
it has been recognised that the acreage estimate is too low and so is that of the 
yield, and an increase of 20 per cent over the Director of Agriculture’s estimate 
has been made (Statement III), '^ith statistics so hopelessly defeotive, either 
no attempt at all should be made to evaluate the position, or the conclusions 
drawn from the estimates available should be subiected to various tests and 
toeir reliabiliiy determined. In what follows, toe second alternative has been 
employed in determining whether a ‘carry-over’, t.e., a surplus really existed in 
Bengal. 


6. “India, without Burma, is not self-sufficient in the production of food- 
grains. Before the war a comparatively small and diminishing exportable 
surplus of wheat was offset by a lArge and increasing import of rice’’. In pre¬ 
war yeare India’s dependence upon rice imports was progressively increasing.* 

ieS7-8 1988*9 1989-40 1940-1 

Imports of Rioe and Paddy -j-lflOStOTX *^-1,288,098 -1-8,188,600 *f-l>097,198 
(in tou). 

In view of these large and increasing imports, any substantial ’carry-over’ of 
rice could not be a reality in India. 

Similarly, since 1934 Bengal has been, except for a single year (1987), an 
Importing province, in other words not completely self-sufficient in respect of 
the production of rice. It was, therefore, not producing more than it actually 
needed. This must be admitted. It is true that the volume of net imports 
did not correspond with toe variations in production, but the significant fact 
is that year after year imports were made and their quantity showed a tendency 
towards increase. In such circumstances any appreciable accumulated cuiy- 
over was not likely to emerge, for imports would not be made if the demand 
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bft from the <Mffty*over. Aooording to tbe ee tim e tee mede tbit 

Dairy over, from 1982 to 1940, varied between 18 and 88 pw cent. tint 

total omp harvested (Btatement I, Appendix H). {8e$ paragraph 12 infra). 

7. From 1934 to 1941 thrae was no. increase in rice production in Bengal 
(Appendix II, Statements 1 and lU). Yield per acre had shown a downawid 
tendency [Appendix II, paragraph 9 (ii)]. The populaticm, on the other ha^, 
had increased from 68 Twillinn in 1984 to 60'8 million by 1941. Therefore, during 
this period the food position was steadily deteriorating. From being an 
exports, Bengal had become an importw. From solvency in regard to food 
it oad reached tne stagt of insolvency. If there ever was a 'carry-over' in the 
sense of surplus over consumption, it must have vanished years ago. 

6. Another test of whether supplies were adequate would be an asserament 
ou tile basis of actual food and seed requirements and production. On the basis 
ai per capita consumption, as worked out by Prof. bfedmlanobiB, there has been 
since 19M (except for the year 1987) a de^te shortage in the quantity of rice 
available. It is difficult to reconcile this unquestimiable shortage with any 
surplus or 'oaRy*over^. A more detiuled study of figure will be fruitful. Befar- 
enoe may be made to the statement below, which is based on the data of 
supplies as given in statement m Appendix n. It should be made clear that 
any notion of the quantity coiuumed being absolutely inelastic is inadmissible. 
2h fact during yean of piraty a person eats a little more, and during years of 
scarcity he eats less; ana the margin is fairly wide, and may range from a mere 
subsis^M ration to the full satisfaction of hunger. Fiuther,' during scarcity 
there is increased use of other available food such as tuben. Ignoring these 
considerations, and even admitting, merely for the sake of argument, a progres¬ 
sive accumulation of surpluses—^whioh is very unlikely—^there was a deficit in 
1941 of 1*66 million tons. The previous 'carry-over', if any, must have dis¬ 
appeared by the end of 1941, a year of poor crop. The adjust^ supply figures 
(tovolving a 20 per cent increase over the estimates of the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture Bengal) and the data of actual consumption requirements obtained by 
Fltof. Mahalanobis, fit in admirably with the supply and consumption position 
in Bengal during the last 16 years and give a picture very close to the reality. 
These data also fit in with the change-over of the province from the position 
of r. net exporter to that of a net importer. These figures, therefore, proi^ 
a very good test of the food resources of the province m respect of rice. 
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A oolonms VI Bod VU fliioww jOiftt since 1986 net e v a H a bi e 

supplies liave been oomdderably short of miniTniiTn nQuiremeUti* ^ 

as calculated on t^e Idahalanobia fomula, eveiy jear with the eicoeption ^ 
1967. Before 1986 suppUes were in excess of requirements; Bengal then was 
an exporting proyinoe. Surpluses and deficits are shown in column VUl* 
Further, when supplies were adequate the people were able to .Mt noore, and 
perhi^ lay by some stocdcs. Since 1986^7, the people have been on short 
rations. 

The'figures in column IX, provide a test for the accuracy of the assumption 
of a oarry-orer. If there was an accumulated surplus, it had disappeared by 
1941, and 1948 opened with nothing more than the aman crop of 1942, assembled 
by January, 1943. 

9. The test supplied by the economic condition of the people leads one to the 
same conclusions. The (fishibution of holdings given on p. 6 of the Beport is as 
follows;— 

Mon than 5 aons ... 2 million famOiM 

Be t ween 2-6 aoraa ... 2 *, •» 

Lesa than 2 aona 2*6 „ „ 


It is stated that 5 acres will be the minimum area required to keep the 
average family in reasonable comfort, but the size of holding will have to be 
7 acres if the land is capable of growing nothing but aman paddy. If the 
number of holdings above 5 acres capable of growing aman paddy only is taken 
to be 0*6 million, the number of farces which live below &e level of 'reason¬ 
able' comfort will be 6 millions. What happens to these 6 million holders when 
the crop is very short? Such families could just balance income and outgo in a 
normal year. They cannot have any carry-over of either money or grain. In 
many oases a substantial portion of the crop goes to the money-lender. The 
only possibility is that during years of short^srops consumption of rice must he 
reduced in order to meet the constant factor of the standing charges. Alter¬ 
native foods such as sweet potatoes are grown and consumed and make up for 
the deficit. During normal years the oonsiunption increases, and carry-over is 
possible only when the prc^uotion is much above the requirements. Such 
occasions have become rare since population increase has outstripped food 
supply. 


10. The nutritional standard of the people of Bengal supports the above 
contentions. Since the days (1983) when Sir John Megaw (p. 7, para. 91 
conducted his inquiry, there has been a marked deterioration in the food 
potion. There has been no increase in production and a steep rise in population. 

^e Foodgrains Policy Committee arrived at the following conclusion “. 

though it is true that taking India as a whole . and.taking an average of 

years, she may broadly be described as only slightly less tiian self-sufficient in 
foodgrains as a whole, nevertheless the self-sufficiency implied by this state¬ 
ment at the very best is self-sufficiency at a very low level of per capita con¬ 
sumption. There is very little room, taking the country as a whole, for the 
process of tightening the belt. We have it on the authority of the h^hest 
nu^tional expert in this country. Dr. Aykroyd, that ^ere is at all times serious 
upaemourishment of some third of the population'*.< Wi^ a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population living at a level of imder-nourishment, if not starva- 
|Son, it is difficult to accept the hypothesis of large surpluses or stocks remaining 
unconsumed year after year, and getting accumulated, even to the extent of 


* Report of the Foodgrains FoUoy OemmltSee, 1242, P. .22. 
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iB Mr oesb. 61 tb» tnniial production fptaagropli 8 obo'vt and M»IUMa|)< 
UaowMiouiiahment of a lurge secticm ol tike population and huge aeoonalstibiii 
of rtooki cannot go together. 

U. The roeultB of tiie “anti'hoarding” campaign or the **lood drive** ividoh 
waa undertaken in Bengal in June 1948 (excluding Calcutta, Howrah and a 
few otiier areas) supports this contusion. From tiie data available the follow* 
log oondusimiB may be drawn. 

1. Population of the area.oftliis drive . . . 68*748 miBiott 


5. Total lequireinent of tfaie population from'.18th June to Slot 

Deoember in tonne of rioe at 9 eoen per oapttu par 
week* . 

8 . Actual^ oonauaoed by this popdation ftom let January to 
16th June, at tiie aame rate. 

4. Stodu on 16tii June, 1948 (at 26 per oent enoeea of thoae 
actually discovered). 

6. Total consumed and in 8to(dE <,e. 8 piue 4 . . . . 

8. Total consumed by the remaining population (8*6 million) 
up to 16th June 1948, at the aMve rate. 

Total consumed and in stock on 16th June 1948 . . . 


4*4 

8*8 

1*17 „ 

4*97 „ 

0*44 H 


tons ' 


89 


88 


Batimated aman crop assembled in Januaiy 1948 . 
Balance tinaoooonted for. 


8*0 

0*8 


Even allowing for undiscovered stocks if there had been a large oarry*over, much 
bigger stocks would have been found. (There had been import of rice and other 
grains as well during this period)# Similarly the Calcutta Food oeasuB' 
in July 1948 discovert stocks of the order of 81,(XX) tcxui, whieh is jiut one 
month's rice consumption of that city. Had there been a aubstantial ‘carry¬ 
over', the stocks would have been larger. 


12. In Appendix II, Section B, the relation of supply of rice to requirements 
for the ten years 1928 to 1987 has been examined, and the conclusion arrived 
at IB stated thus: 


“...pnmo facie, it would appear that stocks carried over from year to year 
must have been accumulating in the provmce during the period** (page 209, 
paragraph 18). 

Similarly in Section C, the supply position in relation to requirements for the 
years 1988 to 1942 has been examined, and the following conclusion is arrived 
at: 

“The state of current supply during 1941 supports the oonciusiou reacheo 
in paragraph 14 above, namely, that the stocks carried over from year to year 
must have been considerable.” (page 210, paragraph 16). -i^ain, in Seirbloo 
D, tte supply position in relation to requiremente for the year 1948 has twen 
discussed ana it is stated' 

“The carry-over at the begimung of the year was sufficient for the xequira- 
ments of about 6 weeks” [page 212, paragra^ 28(H)(b)]. 
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It is to be determined if these conclusions are correct. l%e table balovr baa 
been compiled from the iata of surpluses and deficits as given in Appandls XL. 
Statement lY. 
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-l-fluxplas Piop—ive Net—Bxporfe (») 
—^Z«fioi4 total of Xmpcnte ( + ) 

(Miman toDS) Ckd. n ('000 tons) 

(Millian tone) 

1928 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

—1*20 

a • 

• a 

1989 

a 

- 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

-l-O-TO 

—0*41 

• • 

1990 

• 

. 

* 

s 



• 

• 

+0-01 

—0*49 

• e 

1881 

• 

. 


• 




e 

+0-80 

+0*88 

« • 

1988 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+0*69 

+1*07 

• • 

1988 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

-|•1■89 

+2*48 

• e 

1984 

s 

• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+0*44 

+2*9 

+414 

1988 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+0*24 

+8*14 

+180 

1986 

• 

• 

a 

• 

• 


• 

« 

—-1-60 

+1*64 

+188 

1987 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

+1*86 

+2*99 

—188 

1988 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

« 

• • 

+2*99 

+188 

1989 

• 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

—0*61 

+2*48 

+482 

1940 

s 

• 

• 

• 

c 

• 

• 

• 

—0*84 

+2*14 

+868 

1941 

• 

• 


s 

• 

• 

• 


—2*48 

—0*29 

+828 

1942 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+0*29 

• • 

—2 


Column 111 of this table shows the stocks of rice in the province at the 
end of each year, on the assumption that accumulation of surpluses was taking 
place; while Column IV shows the not imports or exports of the province. If, as 
the Report has concluded, accumulated stocks were available in the im>vince 
in each of the years 1931 to 1940, and during certain years those stocks were 
very large, it becomes impossible to explain the net imports in these years for 
the following reasons. The population of Bengal may be divided into the four 
classes:— 

(a) those who grow their own fopd but whose production is just equal to or 
less than their requirements; 

(b) those who buy their requirements: 

(o) traders; 


(d) big land-holders who have surplus over their requirements. 

classes (c) and (d) who would hold surplus stocks of rice. 
The big landlords would accumulate unnecessarily large stocks only if*3hey 
were unable to find a market for them. Therefore, stocks would come lb be 
TOnoentoted in tte hands of traders. And it is this ol&ss which imports rice. 
If the teaders had been accumulating stocks, would they still import and thus 
add to their unsold sto^? No wise trader would hold stocks much in excess of 
his annual turnover. The existence of net impcarts is thus incompatible with the 
accumulation of large stoeka. 

_according to Statement IV. of Appendix H (p. 216), the current 

Wpply, seed deduo^. wm 10*81 million tons and consumption 10*02 mllbyn 
**^7*S!!*°^ 0*29 million tons, equal to 1*5 weeks' supply. Is it too 
much 90-called ‘surplus’ was completely wip^*^ out by the 

wclone of 19^ the districts of Midnapore and tiie sSSarganas^ and 

W tte tons which was allowed to take place during 1942? 

There was definite shortage durmg November-Deoember. as is evld% from 
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^ pteiMdlmg diatvew, and this supports the oonoluidoB that the supplin had 
1>oea exhausted. 

Ooneliiaian 

One is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that in Bengal, and in faot in ttw 
rest of India as well, there are no surplus stoolra of such magnitude as to serve 
as “huge’' reserves. What we find is a hand to mouth existence, at a ve^ 
low level of consumption. Events of the last two years have proved tfa^ 
oo^lusively. In spite of the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign, the f^ situatioa 
still causes anxiety. At any rate, this much is certain that Bengal had no 
carry-over of rice worth considering in the beginning of 1948. 


B—^Tbb Couass of Evxhts Lbadino to thb Famixih 

14. The cycle of events which terminated in the famine of 1948 may now 
be described. One need not labour the point that every event has a history 
and its true cause cannot be determined by a study merely of factors involved at 
the moment of its occurrence, but must be traced to its past. To bonow a 
phrase from biology, every event has a phylogeny. Therefore, the immediate 
causes of the famme of 1948 have to be traced from 1941. These events may 
be traced year by year. 

1941. —(Appendix II, Statement HI). The aman crop which was assembled 
in January 1941 was 5*178 million tons (adjusted figures by addition of 20 per 
cent to the Director of Agriculture’s figure)—the shortest crop for fifteen yeara 
and ^vith boro and aus, supplemented by 828,000 tons imports, and after deduc> 
tion of seed requirements, gave 7,472,000 tons of rice, for the consumption of 60*8- 
million people, which was the population of Bengal at that time* According 
to the estimate of 8 58 seers per capita per week (the estimate oi Prof. Mahala- 
nobis) the total quantity reqiiired for 12 months was over 10'25 million tons. 
Thus there was a shortage of 2*8 million tons, t.a., 14 weeks supply. Konnally 
the aman crop would come into consumption, let us say, from Maroh-April 1941. 
The total crop being short, it was barely enough for nine months, and was, 
therefore, consumed by about the end of the year 1941, Nothing was avhOable 
for the last two or three months of the consumption year 1941-42 (January- 
February-Morch 1942). 

1942. —The aman crop assembled by January 1942 was 8*876 million tons— 
the highest since 19B7. The boro crop of 1942 gave 2()6,<XX) tons and the atis 
1-694 million tons. There were no imports. The total quantity available tor 
consumption {minus seed requirements) was 10*8 million tons. This crop 
would normally have come into use from March-April, but as the previous crop 
was very short and had been consumed by the end of the year 1941, the new 
crop was drawn upon most probably from about the beginning of January 1942. 
It would have sufficed for twelve months, i.e., till the end of December 1942, 
and possibly even beyond that period with Some effort, but during this year 
various unforeseen factors adversely affected the position 

(i) A quantity of rice was exported (187,6(X) tons in the year, <rf which 184,618- 
tons were exported between January and July 1942). [Beport p. 281. 

(ii) There was short supply of wheat during later part of 1942:—67,877 tons 
[Chapter V—^para. 28]. 

(ill) The disastrous cyclone of October 1942 destn^ed large stocks of rice in' 
important surplus, districts in Bengal, via., Midnapom and the 24-Farganas. 
The quantity destroyed has not been determined but is dmcribed as very large. 

(iv) There was an influx d! refugees, estimated at several lakhs. 

(v) There was a very large Increase in the strength of the Defence Forces 
in Bengal, and also rapid increase in the industrial populaBon, labour for mSi- 
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fjuj woi^ etc., etc., which directly or indirectly depleted ^ icK^lgraiii re 
fouxces of the province. 

In view of these considerationB (al of heavier demands and (b) of eeriout 
loss, it would not be incorrect to hold tnat by Ihe end of the year 1943 the jwm 
production hod been completely consumed. 

This view is supported by the fact that reports of distress were made early 
in December (jlppendix VI), and by the end of the month hunger^xxuaohes had 
started. The price of rice had risen enormously, and there was shortage in 
•some places even in the villages. This was at the time when the aman ct^ was 
being harvested. The situation at that time has bben desodbed in the Beport 
(Chapter V, paragraph 29):— 

“The evidence presented by these contemporary documents leaves no room 
ior doubt that the upheaval in the Bengal markets towards the 'end of 1042, 
was due to the fact that in November and December of that year, that is, b^ore 
the bulk of the aman crop had been reaped, unusual purchases were being 
made by persons who were convinced, quite correctly, that the yield of the 
4iman crop would be so short and stocks in hand so low, that'a crisis in supply 
was inevitable and was fast approaching'*. 

In face of these observations any material ‘carry-over’ at the end of 1942 
was a mere myth. 

1948.—Therefore, it may be assumed, with considerable justification, that 
^•024 million tons aman crop, assembled by January 1948, came into consump 
tion idmost immediately, if not even earlier during the harvest, i.e., Novembw- 
December 1942. 

According to the, Kce Marketing Beport, on the average of the years 1984-B5 
to 1986-87,^ out of the total production of 8-4 million tons, 8*9 millions were kept 
ior domestic consumption and 876,000 tons for seed. The marketable surplus 
was 8*87 million tons, it is generally the aman crop which comes into the 
market, and when it is taken into consideration, that— 

(i) *this crop was very short (1-5 milCon tons short of the previous fifteen 
years average), 

(ii) there was a general feeling of insecurity, on account of the militarv 
situation, 

(iii) prices were nsing rapidly, 

(iv) there was no carry-over, not even for the usual period of 'maturing* of the 
harvested crop, and 

(V) all these facts were being widely advertised, the conclusion is irresistible 
that toe cultivator retained a larger quantity than the normal for his own use, 
and toe marketable surplus was reduced, perhaps to 2 million tons, in a market 
^hich used to get double that quantity during times of peace and stabiliiy. 
Consumers began to secure supplies in excess of immediate requirements, pzionly 
concerns to lay by stocks to ensure supplies for their labour, traders to make 
inoney^^all joined the mel4e. The sources of supply having dried up, panic 4et 
m. This was a critical stage. Effective action was" not taken, stoo^ had been 
c^tored, and those left without food had to pay ptices which many could hot 
afford. Famine had really begun from the commencement- of the year 1948 
although its results became manifest some months later, and its effects even 
contmued in the heavy death-rate during, the first half of 1944. 

C—^Thb xbaii extend of the bhortaob 

15. The conclusions arrived at in the Beport regarding supplies are given ih 
paragraph 15 (Hi), p. 15 and in paragraph 28 of Appendix II, of the Hep(^ 
xp. 212), and these may be summarised thus: — 

, (1) The cuzrenlS supply during 1943, was sufficient for the requirements of 
atiout 48 weeks (8*|M mill^ tons). 
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X2) The eamy-over at the beginning of the year |M8, waa suflEkxient loc tiw 
requirements of about 6 weeks (1*16 million tons). 

(8) Therefore, the absi^te defioienoy of supplies was the <wder oif tJ» 
requirement &>r 8 weeks, i.e., 0*58 mUlion tmis.' 

With these conolusions it is difficult to agree. From what has been said abov* 
(p. 15), it is evident Uiat there was no carry-over of any significance at the 
end of 1942. The aman rice crop available for consumpiion from January to' 
September 1948 (when the au« crop becomes available), was approximately 
nullion tons (adjusted figures with 20 per cent increase over Di^tor of Agricul¬ 
ture's estimates).. If all grain available had been procured and distributed- 
equitably, it would have provided 2*44 seers per capita per week for a popula¬ 
tion of 68 million for 9 months. At a rate of S seers per capita per week, with 
a perfect system of control and distribution, 6*7 million tons would have been.tha 
required quantity, and, at 8'2 seers per capita per week 7*2 million tons. It 
is evident, therefore, that the absolute shortage, at a very conservative caloular 
tion, could not have been less than 1*5 million tons. The Government of Beng^ 
had placed their demands for all foodgrains at 1*86 million tons, of which rioe 
was 0*9 million tons. These were indeed very modest estimates. The Director 
of Agriculture informed the Commission that an enormous area had been put 
under sweet potatoes during 1948. This must have helped to mitigate tiie 
effect of the shortage. Taking everything into consideration one is forced to 
the conclusion that the shortage was large and far more than 0«58 million tons. 
It was certainly of a magnitude, that by mere manipulation of supplies actually 
available in the province, it could not have been wiped out. This was not 
reidised early enough. The ‘carry-over’ mentality had bred complacency. To 
avert disaster, a timely supply in regular and substantial instalments of food- 
grains to the extent of at Isaat a million tons was absolutely necessary. The 
quantity of foodgrains which actually arrived in Bengal was of the order of 0*65 
million tons, but it came sometime in driblets, sotnetimes in torrents, and most 
of it came too late, towards the end of the year.* 

All the rice that came into Bengal was within the country and if the large 
quantities which came after May had come earlier deaths might have been 
avoided. Begular arrivals would have produced confidence and kept the prices 
down. 


D-43alcutta on ten Bengal mabkbt 

16. The shortage considered in the last section was aggravated by the fact 
that, throughout the famine of 1948, Calcutta, was on the Bengal market. 

t If the aotual ebortage was of the magnitade of 0*8 miBion tons, a little in «xoa« 
of the net Biinna imports, then would not free trade have eoi^Iied this deSoieney from the 
o-oalled 'stocks’ all over the ooontry T Had not the rest of^India aecomulated the seme 
arw^vers which. It is suggested, Bengal powessed t The theory of oarry-ovw thus stands 
zplbdad. 

•The arrivale of rioe and wheat into Bengal during 1848 were i 
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On. ‘lookiiig back’ ^ feeling growa gtnmg iiiafc the most obvious cmd oonreet 
atep, whum was taken in 1944, should have been taken in 1948. Wi^ the 
first ugns of distress, Calcutta should have been immediately taken off the 
Bengal market. This was obvious. For wheat Calcutta had been off the 

Bengal market always. The average imports of Burma rice were roughly 
equal to the rice requirements of Calcutta. Therefore, for many, years Calcutta 
been virtually off the Bengal market both for rice and wheat. During 
^ year of a lehort crop, after cyclone and flood, with the enemy knocking at 
the gates, the populatiw increasing through an influx of refugees, increased 
concentration of war industries, and a huge army depleting the market of milk, 
flak, egg, poultry, vegetables, and fruit, Calcutta was on the Bengal market,, 
amoed with a huge purchasing power. The inevitable result was famine in 
Bengal. This should have been easily foreseen. This is a lesson for the future. 

E —^Thb story or the barriers 

17. From what has been said above it is evident that there was no cany* 
over in the beginning of 1948> the previous year's crops had been consumed by 
the end of 1942, the aman crop available was very short, imports from Burma 
were not possible, the extemtd and internal situation was disquielang, panic 
had set in, prices were soaring. The only thing which could stem the tide was 
«ui assured supply of foodgrains. There were obstacles. To appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of Bengal a review of the conditions leading to these obstacles is 
necessary. 

18. In Chapter IV, pwragraphs 1 and 2, are described * changes in the 
economic and adminisiarative organisation of the country as a result of the 
control of trade by Qovemments. In this change, which has been rightly 
described as 'tremendous', the period when ‘barriers' were springing up to 
prevent the movement of grain from one district to another and from one 
province to another has been very correctly described as "a critical and 
potentially most dangerous stage'". The erection of barriers may be regarded 
as a necessary step in the assumption by Government of control over trade 
ipara. 4), but was the step taken at the right time and in the right direction'/ 
And, these are the two essential attributes of a wise step. Government control 
over trade was admittedly a most urgent wartime necessity, but stopping the 
flow of trade, without creating adequate channels for the flow of food supply, is 
Ifte put^g a dam across a river first and planning to dig irrigation channels 
afterwards. The consequences of such a mistake are evident. It may be 
argued that in the absence of a well-planned scheme of food oontrol and dis¬ 
tribution, on an all-India basis, barriers set up by Proviaces and States 
independently, without co-ordination or even mutual consultation, essentially to 
prot^t their own interests, had become inevitable. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that, as anticipated, these barriers led to the conditions which, ware 
xasponsible, in no small measure* for the scarcity and famine that visited Bengal 
—.me province which had the singular misfortune of being in the war sons, and 
falling a victim to floods, a devastating cyclone, a short crop, political unrest 
and enemy action, emd with 'denial’ and defence measures leadii^ to disloca¬ 
tion of internal economy. I, therefore, agree with the following view: "If 
there wm a single root cause .... for the initial dislocation of the whole 'food 
economy’ and 'food morale’ of this densely populated area ... it was the 
incautious use of newly created provincial barriers.’* 

In paragr^h 82, p. 24, the possibility of such a danger is recognised. 
It is sta^ that if the machinery of oontrol couM not be competed speedily 
any serious and sudden deterioration in intwnal supply arising out of natural 
muses, was liable to lead to disaster,” and this is exactly what happened in 
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19. !Elie dBOgea inlierent in those baxxien, or measures ze8tnctiii|$ J|{tBd|e« 
did not oome as a surprise. They were evideot and had been fulty antiflipatei. 
Categorical statements ptopheimng disaster as the consequenoe of such measures 
bad been repeatedly made. The Bihar Central Advisoiy Committee on Px^ 
Control meeting on 18th Deoembw 1939, emphasised **the need of some form oi 
inttf-provinoial contror’^ and this opinion was communicated to tiie Oovem* 
ment of India as early as the 8th January 19^. 

20. in the Third Price Control Conference of the ofi&cial representataves of 
the Centre, Provinces and. States, held at Ddhi in October 1941, the Presideat 
(Sir Bamaswazni Mudaliar) stated "the Government of India wished to 
kmp inter-provincial trade as free as possible, but if the control was applicable 
within a particular area he saw no objection to it". The views express^ were: 
It Witt "feared that restriction of inter-provincial or inter-State movement of 
supplira would lead to difficulties" (Bihar). It "was clear, that the Central 
Government’s intervention was necessary in respect of inter-provincial trading 
for provincial boundaries we)re not economic boundaries" (Madras). It was 
■uggested that Ibe "control should extend from the produci^ stage right dowa 
fo the final stage" "imporie should be flattened", and "the possibility of not 
merely oontrollmg prices but also regulating the movement of rice to ^e com¬ 
peting consuming provinces" should be considered (Assam). The scramble for 
vice supplies in the Central Provinces, was leaving a deficit in the province’s own 
requirements. 

A foretaste of such unco-ordinated control had already been experienced 
when, on account-of scarcity in Arakan, the Burma Government had prohibited 
export of rice, jusw ns some Provincial Government had prohibited export of 
rice from their own areas to adjacent areas. The Government of Burma had 
finally lifted the embargo, but by that time the favourable season for shipping 
rice bad practically ended. * 

The President emphasised: "We do not contemplate at all the possibility 
■d provincial bamers for export of this product (rice) or any product for tba 
matter of that", and he added: "If any Government finds itself in such an un¬ 
favourable position as a result of the activitieB of its surrounding j^vinces or 
States, it can come to tbe Government of India who will use their good influenoe 
to get over the difficulty". 

It is dear from the above that by October 1941, difficulties had arisen, and 
barriers were considered dangerous, and need for a central controlling agency, 
was evident. 

21. The Fourth Price Control Conference met on Othy.Tth February 19^ 
(A day previously the Bice Conference had met at the instance of the Bihar 
Government. At this Conference Bihar and Assam had expressed the opipuHi 
that provincial control of exports would lead to chaos.) By then the prdilems 
had "become more complicated, their solutionB were more urgent and the 
administrative difficulties greater thua they had ever been." Bans "had been 
put by certain Administrations, both* Provincial and State, on the movements 
of commodities", the President (Sir Bamaswazni Mudaliar) remarked "At first 
flush it loo^ as if such a ban was eixiinently justified and. that the ProvindM 
er State authority concerned had a duty towards the population in its charge 
to see tilMt the movement of goods, when scarcity conditions were about to 

n ail, was checked ao far as its area was concerned, that is to say, ^hat 
stuils available within the area are not transported beyond tts 
berddr. One or two Provincial Governments have done it; and sozzie States 
lieve done it; azid I most also admit with thankfulness that some Provinoial 
AdzziiziistratimiB have stoutly resislied the temptation io put such a ban .... 


1 Feili^ this nfaxed to Prise Oonteel only. 



The hree movement at oommodities up to the lest stage ie the most 
vital btetor flmt vijU check the growing ziie o£ prion and uriU olio try th 
preiCrve for the contumer adequate auppJJn in every area .... Indfo may 
be gMgraj^oally called a ‘continent’; it is after all core country and undbr 
one Adminiatratfon; and consequently the Cenlaral Government ia concerned with 
^ safoiy and idie oondituns living of dl l^e people wiUun tl^ c^ographiool 
area, India.” He continued: “The Central Government cannot, ^erefore, 
View with equanimity any attempt at inring up stocks of a pai^cular oommocUty* 
within a specified area, and leaving otW areas to look after then^lves . • • • 
B movement is widespread then it will create the most chaotic ccmditions, 

nay, absolutely famine conditions in Mveral parts of country.The 

theory at self-sufficiency has led to ruin so far as Sovereign States are con¬ 
cerned; and if tiiat themy self-sufficiency were to be incorporated in provmoial 
and State units in this great Federation, not only ruin but something worse 
will be our lot. We have agreed, not with enthusiasm, to such bans as a 
very temporary measure in certein areas. But tiie decisive view of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is that such bans on expmrt do much more harm than g^od, and 
to the utmost possible extent should be avoided.” He also referred to the 
anxiety of certain govenxments to build up stocks. 

While on the one hand certain provinces considered that their first care 
was the supply of food to those who lived within their jurisdictions, and help to 
other provinces could not be given to the extent of facing a shortage themselves 
Punjab, Madras), on the other hand a higher degree of control over transport 
and supplies was demanded (Bombay), to the extent of an all-India control of 
stocks (C. P.). It was stressed that the umt was not the province or the 
district, but tne whole of India, and a shortage of any particular commodity had 
to be shared equally (N. W. F. P.), by means of control at the Centre (Bihar) 
and that bans on exports should not be placed (Bihar), as restrictions on inter¬ 
provincial trade would be suicidal (Mysore). It was claimed that in certain 
emergent circtunstances, such as the danger of a famine, stoppage of exports from 
a particular area would be justifiable. The President, summing up the discussion 
stated “that the process of tightening up the belt must be a universal process 
and not a process which must apply only to those unfortunate provinces which 
were in short supply with reference to any particular commodity”. He drew 
the conclusion “that broadly speaking there should be no attempt on the part 
either of the Provinces or States to put a ban on the export of commodities but 
that when a proper transport authority which would co-ordinate the interests of 
various Provinces and States began to function at the Centre, it could be left 
to that authority so to adjust the transport that there was no draining of aD 
resources of one province to its own disadvantage and to the advantage of 
accumulating stocks in the neighbouring province or State. He, however, agreed 
that if there were a famine condition in a local area, sometiiing must be done on 
the spot, and he did not “object to a particular kind of emergency power being 
used by district officer or local officer”. 


22. Barriers continued to be put up. In March 1942, the Central Provinces, 
after a scramble for rice, had stopped export of fbodgrains to places outside the 
province. The Government of Lidia had in some oases issued directionB against 
such steps. When the Pood Production Conference met in April 1942 the 
^estfon rf ^a*^er8 came up for a good deal of discussion. The President 

gfr. N. B. Barker) stated in his opening remarks: “. that in case inten- 

^e and placed efforts (to Grow More Pood) failed to make good tiie shortage 
of a c^odity, then substitution of this commodity by some other staple 
foodstuff shall havejo be ooMid^d, And. even if this remedy faffed to fill 
up the gap, then it would be ter the various govemmente to consider how 
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far m allHtou&d cutting in tbe conaumption d tiie oommo^ty ntual be Tchuitai^ 
eooepted by all the Imyinoes end tiie States.'* 

Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar said: “The Central Goveroment hae bees 
gainst this problem of every province, of eveiy State, of every area 
m terms of its own population, and not willing to recognise the nee& of w# 

populaticm elsewhere in India. That is a most dangerous doctrine to be 

preached.It would bring about such confusion in trade, commerce and 

transport that it would harm the interests of the- whole country.When we 

have gone to the extent of including a country like Ceylon into (our) ecceiomio 
orbit in respect of food inoduction and food supply, ^ it seems to me the most 
unnatural tUng to suggest that each province or State will look after itself and 
coaly when there is a surplus and to ^e extent that (province (xr) State judges 
there can be a surplus, having provided for all the contingencies which might 
arisa in the future and having provided for all that is necessary for the province 

(cHT State), would it allow export from its territory.That sort of attitude, ...... 

would completely break up the economic structure of the country....^.We have 
been resisting tnis idea that each area should look after itself first, leavizig 

others alone.I do venture to suggest that we cannot take the view that 

each province or State must first look after itself and then to other provinces or 
States." He further emphasised his point of view by taldng a specific example. 
“Taking wheat consumption as 10 million tons, and supposing there is only. 9 
million tons in the country, we know how it is distributed to various i«ovinoes 
from the surplus; would it be an impossibilify to say that Punjab will have 
nine-tenths and all the other importing provinces will have nine-tenths of their 
normal imports?" In the same meeting Sir Pheroze Rhsregat explained this 
point of view further. He stated that if in spite of the best efiorts of the 
surplus and deficit areas, there was a shorts^e of a particular commodity in the 
country, for instance rice, *then "the whole lot of rice available in the country 
tihould he treated as one and it should be distributed equitahly between aU the 
Provinces and States throughout the country, so that aU may suffer equally and 

benefit equaUy . Where there is a deficit in a particular commodity in the 

country as a whole, it should be disttibuted as equitably as possible humanly, 
and as equitably as tnoisport facilities may allow" The underlying idea was 
equality of sacrifice of all consumers. As a logical corollary to this proposition 
representatives of many Provinces and States stressed the need for a Central 
authority with executive power. No steps were taken to set up such an antho*. 
rity. 

The Food Department which was established in December 1942 set out on 
the task of disentangling the food tangles. 

The Second All-India Food Conference was held on the 24th-26th February, 
1948. Tlie Secretary of the Food Department once again preached the goapel 

of 'equality of sacrifice'. He stated “Although . shortage of production 

was . in the neighbourhood of 4 or 5 per cent, the main difficulty was to 

distribute the deficiency over the whole body of consumers. If equitably distri¬ 
buted no one would feel the deficiency but if the whole weight was to fall on 
certain unfortunate localities then the shortage in these areas wotild be severe. 
Every araa therefore must be prepared to take its share of the shortage." It 
was emphasized that “the only solution to the difficulty must be for all areas in 
surplus to surrender slightly more than their actual surplus". It was neces¬ 
sary that the stocks collected, whether for the use of the province where t hem 
were ooUeoted or for another Province or State, should become the properiy of 
the Central Government. The gravity of tiie position in Cochin and TravanCcm 
was emphasized, and it was stated tiiat it could ohly be "alleviated" in a satis- 
Bujtory manner if the Central Government were |o exor^ a 
measure of centralised control". Mr. Hnnell (Bengal) held that, “tiiera was one 
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tioe crop in tbe North Easi Indis, WM the ooiUM»m eteiy pnm^ There 

wee need lor oo-wdiaation of pun^aie and ^t oosxrdinatiien oonld ooljr be em^ 
oiled Central Govenunent. There muit be (me authority if an efEeettve 

control over prices and supplies was to be seeured and he espressed tiut' Tery^ 
early atrangemwts for such puiposs should be made.** It was emphasized tha^ 
the artificial boundaries between the Punjri) and Delhi ought to be removed. 
The control measures ^troduoed by Provinces and States which placed an 
embargo on exports were reacting harshly on small territories (Cocrg). Idr. 
Idaqbool Mfthtnini (tibe Chunber of Princes) considered a co>ordinated scheme 
on an all*India basis as essential. The representataves of the Gk>vemment of 
India held Hiat "if control.was to be effective, it must be a strong contro}**, 
and dwelt on the absolute necessity that provision be made for the last word and 
deoiaion in any matter resting wi& the Central Government. It was felt that 
certain provinces were not prepared to give up anything beyond the food balance 
left ^ere after providing for their own normal consumption, however, serious the 
petition, and it was &erefore, 'urged that the Government of India should 
(K>ntaol surpluses on the lines of equality of sacrifice’ (Sind). Centralised control, 
and even a high degree of oeutralisej control, was considered to be the only 
way in which the problem of the countxy could be solved (Bombay, Madras. 
Bihar). Such contirol did not materialise. 

28. This is the story of the barriers. The food position continued to 
deteriorate. Isolated actions had been taken, natural flow of food supplies hod 
been stopped, no controlled channels on an aU-Iudia basis had been created, 
the counti^ had drifted into independent food-kingdoms. Price control without 
control of supplies, disappearance from the market of commodities thus con-* 
trolled, black market, de-control, ineffective requisitioning, wranglings over the 
quotas of the *Basio plans’, failure to obtadn supplies toe the ‘rescue plans* d! 
l^ngal, present a sorry spectacle. Frustration is writ large on the history of 
this period. As clearly foreseen and predicted, disaster and famine were the 
result. The weakest organ was attacked and succumbed to the disease. 
Bengal, the province which had suffered from a series of calamities, was the 
victim, and sank deeper and deeper into famine conditions. 

F— The Pboblem fob Bbnoax. 

24. The facts which emerge from a study of the position as it developed in 
Bengal during the later part of 1942 and the early months of 1948, justify the 
following conclusions. 

There was a serious shortage of foodgrains, far more serious than Bengal had 
faced previously for at least twenty years. The shortage was such that it could 
not be met by husbanding Bengars own resources, without large-scale supplies 
from outside the province. The position was aggravated by acute psychological 
faet(«s which were the results of the war, and of the m^tazy situation at 
the time. Burma had fallen, refugees were pouring in, repeating tioops wer» 
emning into Bengal, the danger of invasion was immineht, Calcutta had been 
b<»nbed, there was danger of further air raids, s«ious doubts existed as to the 
capacity of Brititii tro^ to stem the Japanese ‘Blitzkrieg*, the ‘demal* pbli^ 
bad been put into action, political unrest of serious magnit^e had 
Ustif within the province sm in the neighbouring areas, tiie ‘quit India' 
had been made, poliiieai dissensions in Bengal were serious, <yoIone and floods 
had destroyad human life, cattle, and crops and stmes of foodgrains, and there 
WBS an atmosphere of tension. No one knew what was comii^. Everyone 
played lor taf^: food, the moat urgent requirement of man, wae to be eon- 
served) px^ucer wished to lay by stocks for his own consumption; con- 
mamm were anxious to seeinre saTq)iIc«. Bmployeiv d! big industrtos v^hed 
to make adequate provision to feed titeir employees. le^An iiiai aerrioes had' 
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to bft mw&taundt' Ttodan knew mondy could be suade* The josMltatolda 
^uaaUt^ bad duwni a h ed# The oombizialiiasi of these ccoaitod 

QnpzMedeiited owdituau. A. series of eahunities, each one of ui^pfeoedepstsd 
mafl^tude, hdlowed in such qiuick auccesaion that the administration was ow* 
whehaed. It was a "DuniUrk* on tiie food fnait in Bmgal. It was in ihese 
eirou m s t a nc fl s that the Oovenunent of Bengal had to discharge its tremendi^it 
cesponsUnlities. 

A f^ and complete control over supplies and distribution ol all availatde 
foodgrains might have saved Bengal—excellent in theory but not so in practice 
under the then existing conditions. Statutory price control had been tried and 
it had failed. Procurement operations in December and January had not been 
successful. Another attempt was made.on the 9th of January but abandoned ' 
on the 17th of February. This obtained 2,200 tons. The Foodgrains Purchasing 
Officer did not purchase more than 8,000 tons. By the beginning of March 
stocks were down to such a low level in Calcutta that it looked as if the city* 
most starve within a fortnight unless lai^e supplies arrived quickly. Price 
oontiol was abrogated on the llth of March and then the Food Purchase Officer 
was able to obtain 17,000 tons from 12th to Slst March. Early in March the 
Oovemment of India started their 'rescue plan’ which was to obtain 60,000 tons 
within three weeks to a month, but succeeded in obtaining only half the required 
quantity. The Basic Plan had not started functioning as, by March 1948 when 
the need of Bengal became acute, the Government of India’s arrangements for 
supply of foodgrain were not complete. The preliminary figures of the first 
Basic Plan were issued on the 18tb April 1948. By the end of April the stocks 
of nee in Calcutta were again running low and reports of distress in the 
(ustricts clearly indicated famine. By April it was clear to everybody, including 
the Government of India, that the Basic Plan would not function. 


6—^Tnto thb Bssach 

25. About the end of March 1948 the Ministry went out of office. For au 
month the Governor of Bengal was in charge of the administration. It was at 
this time that the Muslim League party was invited to accept responsibility, 
and a Coalition Ministry was sworn in on the 28rd of April. This was the most 
critical period in the recent history of Bengal and the new Ministry had to fa ce 
the unprecedented problem of impending famine, during a world war, tritii 
imminent threats of invasion. There cannot be two opinions that in this 
crucial period an All-Parties Ministry was obviously the only right thing. Yariotit 
attempto were made to secure such a combination, but they proved abf»tive. 
Congress was in any case out of it, having refused to ’’co-operate”. llie 
European Group had adopted the policy of not sharing responsibility in the 
cabinet. The Hindu Mahasabha was prepared to join, but on the condition that 
the Mtislims outside the Muslim League had a share. This the Muslim League 
was not prepared to accept. The blame must be shared equally by all tiie 
parties tar this itnpasae. 

On 'looking back’ one cannot be^ feeling that the Muslim Le^e party 
took a great risk in accepting office, so as to continue a parliamentary form of 
government, 4t a time when it was evident that a terrible famine was impioaoh- 
ing and formidable difficulties lay ahead. The difficulties were such as demanded 
for their solution undivided attention, vigorous action, full support and omnplete 
co-o|^ratiou from everyone in Bengal and outeide. They knew they could not 
obtain such full co-operation. On the other hand, when called upon to 
shoulder a grave respontibility, at the most difficult period in the history of the 
province and country, a refusal would have meant abdieatkm of aB ^atita- 
tional rights. It would Iwve meant a desire to nds dui^ peace and moh 
verity and to seek safety during tiials and tribulations. It would have 
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political hara hiri. They deciddd to fin 1^ breach. Criticiaii of the Miniatrj 
in tiw Legislaturee and in tilie Press was bitter and unrelenting. Thore was no 
respite. Such was the atmosphere in which the Minishy bsa to function. 

As stated (report page 84, para. 24) a non>poUiical oiganizataxm in charge of 
food would have been l^e second best alternative to an all>parties govemmenv. 
The Government have been accused of not grasping the hand of co-operation 
offered to deal with the food problem. In an atmosphere charged with sin- 
picion, bred of intensive propaganda, it is a pity that mutual understanding was 
not achieved. 

26. The situation had become grave and menacing by the end of April. 
The short supplies had been eaten into for four months, further reducing tlis 
available quantity and more particularly the quantity in the market. The 
Basic Plan of the Government of India had not functioned even by this time. 
The country had become divided into numerous independent food monarchies, 
all thinking of their own limited interests. The new Ministry tried to grapple 
with the deteriorating situation which it had inherited. It groped, fumbled, 
sometimes blundered, sometimes floundered. But it continued its efforts. 
The magnitude of the problem had not been appreciated. Even the diagnosis 
of the disease had been wrong. At one time there was doubt regarding the 
shortage of grain supply in Bengal. The “carry-over" spectacles had coloured 
the vision. There were no data to go by. In the circumstances the “propaganda 
of plenty" was prescribed. The remedy, if successful, would have been trum¬ 
pet^ as a wonderful achievement. However, the treatment proved wrong. It 
failed, it engendered mistrust. The need was food, and not propaganda; 
propaganda alone could not appease hunger. Valuable time was lost. Another 
prescrijfttion was indicated. The traditions in which generations in India had 
been brought up was: 

“If half a loaf a man of God eats, the other half he gives to those in need" 
(Saadi). 

Instead, the more materialistic doctrine.of self-preservation dominated. The 
geographical, economic and racial unity of India had receded into the back- 
gmund. 

27. The condition caused grave anxiety. Pood had to be obtained at any 
cost, anyhow. Persuasion and entreaties had failed. The evident solution was 
to pay the price and save life. Basic Plan, Modified Free Trade and Free Trade 
presented the possible alternatives, and a graded series to choose from. Absolute 
shortage of supplies was the real cause of the disease; high prices, like high tem¬ 
perature, were merely the symptom. Hence, the demand of the Bengal llfinistry, 
in ths beginning of May 19^, was for a guarantee from the Central Government 
that the quota of food^ins according to the Baric Plan would be made available 
within a few monike. May had arrived. August-September would bring in the 
au8 crop. Three to fwir months of grave shc^ge lay ahead. Was the -demand 
for the approved quota, within a few months, unreasoflable or excessive? The 
Government of India presumably were not prepared to give the guarantee 
demanded. The Basic Plan had not started functioning. Was the middle 
course of Modified Free Trade rapid enough to resolve an acute emergency iriiich 
had arisen? Modified Free 'Rrade was a younger sister of the Basic Plan. It 
might have matured slowly and borne fruit. The urgency of the situation, how¬ 
ever, called for quick action. It is not possible to determine the ethical value 
of a measure by detacbipg it from its context. It may be ui^ed by some that 
free trade in war-time was wrong in principle. In the peculiar cirornnstanees, 
however, which obtained in India in 1948. when some parts of the country were 
unwilling to share in the *equalify of sacrifice*, fbee was tiie only eonrse 
which had ai least some chance of averting the impending ^aeeter. Bui tiioae 
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Erbo bad accepted l^e esqpedienoy itee trade bad Eot t^en into accoibA 
Ibe power of obstnictioa the local adsdDistratkms. Free trade, bemmeil 
in by .transport prioritieB and other difficulties, was strangled by strong lopal 
measures. The^ provinces requisitioned and frose stocks, put traders behind 
the' bars. Buying was like trying to get stuff from behind docBTs bolted and 
looked and guarded. Free trade was not allowed to function and it is 
not possible to determine what results would have been achieved if it had been 
allowed to :^tfction, even for a short while. During the operation of free trade 
the economic unify of India was on trial. Free trade engend^d much bitter* 
ness and much mud-slinging. It was withdrawn. The Government of BMlia* 
stood vanquished for the time, and the Government of Bengal shared their defeat. 

At least one thing happened, namely, as is evident from later events, the shook 
of Free^ trade resuscitated the Basic Plan. In this role free trade was a significant 
factor in resolving difficulties which months’ discussions had failed to- resolve. 

It must also be remembered that if rice and wheat had come into Bengal during 
May-July 3943 in the same trickle at which they were coming from January to 
Apnl 1943, the distress would have been aouter. Free trade produced ov«r 
90,000 tons of rice and saved Bengal for a while~at least for a while. 

28. It was in these circumstances that the Third All-India Food Conference 
was called in July 1943. In this conference the Qovenmient of India lost the 
‘Free Trade’, but regained the ‘Basic Plan’. What was considered impossible 
became possible. Foodgrain was procured and moved into Bengal. Unlor- 
timately it was too late. Had the quantity which reached Bengal during the 
third and fourth quarters of 1943 been sent during the first and second quadra, 
the whole story would have been different. 

29. All along the Government of Bengal failed to appmoiate the enormity of 
the problem facing; them. This applied also to the handling of foodgrains. in- 
quantities amounting to hundreds of thousands of tons. 

An experienced witness deposed that the quantities of foodgrain moved after 
May 1943 *was greatly in excess of those moved in peace-time in two ways, 

“. first, in peace-time civil sopplies moved in an even flow according to 

requirements. In this case next to nothing had moved for months, and the 
supplies were ‘bunched’ as we call it in technical transportation parlance; 
secondly: Bengal is a war area and army stores were moving in considerable 

quantities .” In reply to an enquiry as to the time necessary to build 

up an adequate organisation in an emergency the witness stated, “.it is a 

colossal business. Government has not got the staff and when they have 

recruited men have to be trained.” Asked whether it was possible to have 
foreseen that the movements of the grain coming in would be so tremendous, 
the witness replied: “I think it would have been very difficult indeed to have 

foreseen it because it was an entirely new situation in India . and it must 

have been extremely difficult for the Provincial Government to realise beforehand 
that difficulties would anse in transportation in areas not far from the front-line 

.I do not think that with peace-time resources they would have been able 

to deal adequately with such emergencies in war-time . 

It should have occurred to those in authority, that only an army, with brained 
staff, tried oiganisation, well equipped with transport, could cope with such e 
big job. A soldier grasped the problem and solved it. 

30. Inefficiency and corrupitcn.—These running sores of society, ai« serious 
obstacles to stability and progress, economic and social, and during an emergency 
lead V> complete breakdown. They oaoi neither be created nor destroyed in a di^. 
The conffitions of distress in a social orgasiisati<»i which lacked vigour led to 
defeatism, fatalism and inefficiency. Profiteenng, a war-time disease, in ffioe 
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ft fteriouft shortage oi food ftupplies, led to inoxeased oocrup^on. H India Iiap«i 
to maroh on tba path of pit^ixeas, sIm must get zi^ od ineffi^enej and oorrupfaon» 
and evaty possible means stould be adopted for the oradioation of thme eviis aa 
early as possible. « 

n. UNPKEPABEDNESS OF INDIA TO MEET FOOD BMEI10BNOY 

81. On 'looking back* one is astonished at the unpreparedness oi India to 
meet the food situation during an emergency. In England a complete food 
scheme had been woriced out before the war started. It has not been possible 
to ascertain whether His Majesty's Government had, at any stage, suggested a 
si milar study of the food problem of India in case of war. It may be said that 
India had passed through the last Great War without any food difficulty, and, 
therefore, the position did not demand attention. On the- contrary, for years, 
numerous investigators and writers on economic, agricultural, medical and nutri* 
tional problems had been pointing to the seriousness of the food situation in 
mdia. Stationary, if not declining, food'production, rapidly increasing popUla* 
Won, under-fed noilliom, disease and high mortalily had been the topics of serious 
•bought and discussion. Was the Government ignorant of tbe^ normal food 
Situation in the country? Did not dwindling exports and increasing imports for 
a pre-eminently agricultural country indicate danger? 

Even after war had been declared, the food question received little attention. 
Even after Japan entered the war, food was still considered a problem of 
secondary importance. The Bihar Government’s warning of 1940 was not 
heeded. A series of Price Control Conferences and Food Conferences had urged 
a better and co-ordinated control of food. They caused not a stir, till the 
situation was out of hand. 

32. The Allies were carrying on a world war on several fronts, with unity 
of objective, and imity of action. The Buasians were sacrificing men in millions- 
The Americans and the British were fighting in the deserts of Africa thousands 
of miles from their homes. All resources of men and material had been pooled. 
American factories were working for England and Bussia, and British factories 
manufactured equipment for all the Allies. Bussia had to be provided with 
munition and supplies. She could be supplied through Iraq and Iran with 
greater facility. A passage had to be obtained and a passage was obtained. 
Again, to carry on the war effectively the independent countries of the Middle 
East were oi^anised for food supply. Unity of effort was achieved. 

In contrast, what happened in India? India was fighting starvation and 
famine. The Government of India used persuasion, made demands for 
grains in the name of the unity of India, and equality of sacrifice. These failed. 
The last effort was free trade. The power of money, to get out grain which had 
not been produced, was employed. But free trade was resisted and it failed. 
Uni^ of effort was not aebieved. Till July nothing effective was done. Free 
trade fuled, but led to the working of the Basic Plan. Grain was produced 
from within the country. It was too late to save thousands who had marched 
too far on the path of starvation. Deaths continued during 1948 and during a 
part of 1044. 

88. October 1948, in the fifth year of the war, vntoessed a sudden change 
in the attitude of the Government of India. At the Fourth Food Conference 

neld in October 1948 the President (Sir J. P. Srivnstava) said ". we must 

Aink of eaoh oilier and not of ourselves . In the mobilisation of India's, 

iiesources the Government India will have to take and implement, deoisiont 
which may at times oonfflot with what appear to be local sectional interests. 
Whenever possible, and to the greatest mnmt possible, the Government of India 
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will proOBed affear eonsttltaiikm with you and with your oonaant^ if ^ 
oumataneea dbould o(»npel us to ptooe^ otherwise, I kx^ to you to aooepi and 

unplemeni toose deoisioitt which we, sod we alone can tfdce on bdialf of luA. 

We can so longer afford either failure os prospect of toUure and I, in the duKduuge 
fd the duto Which ie mine, shall not hesitate to exercise whatoTer degree of 
superintendence and control at eyery st^e mey be necessary, ot to iny^ the 
use of whateyer powers are essential to ensure success*'. This is what had 
been ui^d from tiie beginning of 1940. An early decision on these lines would 
haye sayed Bengal. This decision, one is constrained to say, was aimed ai 
when the famine had almost spent itself. 

M. AFZAL HUSAIN. 





APPENDIX 1 



1. The tenilto of inYMtigation into the meana of livd&ood of the jpopuletioii of Beopl 
^ teboletedMtp«M 121 to 126 ofVolumeWoftheCtauniBofln^ 1941. TSielhm 

ox tiM Ti^)]ea diffen fkom that of the Imperial Tablea of 1931 bv leaaon of the more detailed, el a a a i - 
fioation of dependants. Aa a measure of economy extiaction did not prooeedb^ond the oategnty 
of tbedaOh 

2. All oooBpationa providing means of livelihood have been, divided into ftnir olnaana,naiaefa» 

(A) |nodud»on of raw materials, (B) meparation and auj^r of material sohatsooea, (C) pnbSe 
ad nu niatiation wd liberal arts, uul (I>) miaoellaneous. Tan cultivation of land natun^ Sidle 
under (A). Aa indicated already, there ate no separate figurea for oconpationa fiaOing undm thie 
claaa other than the cultivation of land. It is seen, however, &om page 99 of the Statistical 
Abstract for British India, publiahed in 1942, that *' extraction of minenda ” accounts for (mhf^ 
O’Spwcent and “fishing and hunting "for 1*4 per cent of the total; we may, therefotef roi^^idf 
aaaume 2 per cent to be the allowance to be soade under this for occupations other than tl» 

cultivation of land. 

3. It is seen from page 123 of the Census Tables, Volume JV, that tho numbw of persons for 
whom p^iculars have furnished, was 1,193,764 in the province of Bengal. It is presumed’ 
that this was a representative sample. Tiie summary at page 122 shows that the numbeia; 
enumerated under the heads P, PS, and TD togeUier add up exactly to this total. The flguraa 
thus added are shown below :— 


Class and type of occupation 

Number of 
pneons 

Fooen- 
tags to 
total 

A—Production of raw materials . 

883,584 

74-0 

B—^Preparation and supply of material suhstaaom 

161,141 

13*5 

C—Public administration and libera) arts 

38.263 

8*2 

D—Miscellaneous. 

e 

110,776 

9*3 

Total 

1,198.764 

100*0 


The following explanations have been fumuhed for the terms P, PS, and TD :— 

P: Principal means of livelihood without subsidiary means of livelihood ; 

PS : Principal means of livelihood yith subsidi^ means of livelihood ; 

TD : Total dependants on this means of livelih^. 

From this (and with roferenoe to what has been said at pmgraph 2 above) it may be oondudad 
that all persons deriving the whole or a major part of their income from the cultivation of land» 
whether as owners of limd, cultivating tenants or labourers working on the land, together witb 
the members of their families dependent on them, amount to 72 per cent of the total pop n la ti o u 
(60*31 millions) of Bengal, that is, 43*4 miUions. 

4. The Bubridiaiy table at page 4 of the Coisus of India Tables, Volume IV, showa that in 
1941, tile number of persons per thousand houses in Bengal was 6,412. Assuming on the average 
that the size of a family is equal to the average number of inhabitants per house, the number of 
fomilies in a population of 43*4 millions cotnes to 8 millions. 

6. At the instance of the Land Bevenue Commission, Bengal, certain special enquiries ww 
made in 1939. Tlie results have been tabulated as Appendix IX at pages 88*123 of Volume H 
of the Beport of tliat Commisrion. Table Vin(6) (pa^ 114-116) shows that the 19,699 familiM 
enquired mto held 86,470 acres and that tiie average holding of these families was 4*36 
acres. Table No. VI(a) (pages 107-108) shows that the total area of all land held in kJuu by rafjptf 
and under~raiyaH holders in Bengal is 31 *06 million acres. If the average holding of the sample 
which was investigi^ed was rougUy the same as the average of the proviiroe as a wlmle, the total 
number of families dependent on the cultivation of land should m 7*1 inillion. 

6. The question arises whether the estimate of 8 million fiuxulies arrived at on the baiia of 
1941 cenauB figures is too high or whether the above estimate is too low. The figure of 8 millions 
is probably too h^ because it includes persons who^ace merely rent teoeivera. It also amMaia 
not unlikely that &e estimate of 7 * 1 millio ns is too low, pMtieifiatly if the familiM enquUw into 
wees not sufficiently representative of the poorest classM of oultivsting famUiM. There is aoms 
r eas on to think that this may have been the case, as will now be explained. 

7. It is seenfoom Table No. VIlji(d) (page 117) that 22*6 per cent of the fomilies oaonusd 
into wwe “ living mainly or ratirsly on agricultural wagM ". As a footnote to the Tatafo 
points out, the correqaonding figure according to the census 1931 was 29*2 per cent. Thia 
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is on* indk«ti<m iluilb the M«mle ww (epnaentetive of the due of oultivietiog 

funiBee fw the p^orinoe M • whole. IliiB is uio ooimbasted toinftannstion fora^dMdatpsfs 
Itl the Oeneiu of Indie 1941, Bengal Table.i (Volume IV). llits dunra that out of a total of 
409,689 penons who won wholly or prinoipaliy dependent on the onltivatioa of land, 191,804 
penone were agrioultondlaboorets and their doMndwts. Lx other words, tiw paroentageaeoord* 
Ing totlw 1941 owwtwwas 26«8. Similarly, Table No. VIII(d) (page 117)rBfiNnMtoaboimduitws 
the percentage &iniliee living mainly or entirdy ae baraaekn («.«., otop^huing tenants) 
was 12 *2 per cent. The oonesponding percentage obtained from information given at page 121 
of the Cenane oflndia 1941, BenfpdTabm ia 10‘3 per oent. 

8. It is, however, not surprising that estimates based on diflerent methods of sampling vaiy, 
more espeoiaUy ainco tho census figures of dependants are not based on the treatment of thefiMnify 
asanasoertainodunit. The oensus figures themselves have varied from one deoennium to another. 
'The infeienoe which, we think, can i^ly be drawn is that the number of families in Bengasi who 
depend mainly or entirely on the cultivation of land is approximately 7*5 millione. 

8. Table No. Vni(&) (pagee 114-110) shows that the proportion of familiee with lees than 9 
acres is 46*0 per cent of families with between 2 and 5 aores is 28*6 per cent of families with 
between 5 and 10 acres is 17-0 ^r cent; and of families with above lOaorae is8-4 per cent. We 
aooept these results, subject to the uncertainty indicated alrea^ and nudce the folhnring 
dedimiona : 

(j) Less than 2 million families bold more than 0 acres each and about one-third of this 
■number hold more than 10 aoree each. 

About 2 million fismilka hold between 2 and 6 acres saoh. 

(m) AU others, who oonstitute about one half of all the familiee who depend wholly or main¬ 
ly on the cultivation of land, are either landleas or hold leas than 2 aoies each. 

10. Table No. VJll(d) (page 117) shows that the proportion of &milien living mainly or 
entire^ as bm^adara is 12*2 per cent and the proportion of families living mainly or mt^y on 
agrionftuml warn is 22*0 per cent. Reference has already been made at paragraph 7 above to 
the reasons for believing mt the actual peroentaoe for Bengal as a whole was probably rather 
higgler. The available figures permit the following inferences to be drawn : 

(i) Tho cultivating families of Bengal inolade roughly about one million fkmilies who livo 
mainly or entirely as bargadara, crop.BhaHng tenants. 

(u) .The number of familioe who live nuiinly or entirely on agricultural wages is about 
9 millions. 


APPENDIX II 

Prodaotton and oonwnnptton id Bie* in Bengal 

1. PBumnraBT.—It is necessary to make an ostimate of the supply of rice available in 
Bengal during 1943, and to determine how this supply compared with— 

(a) the supply available in previous years, and 
(0) the requirements of the province duri 1943. 

No oonclusions can be formed on these matters exerpt by a survey of all available statisUoal 
information reiatins to a series of years ; and, as there are defecta and gaps in the information 
«vailable, any oonchudons finally reached must neoessarily be tentative, llie object of this nots 
is to assess ^e effeot of errors and omisBions in available statistics and formulate the oondueions 
which appear to Ito tiie most probable. 

2. DnynnnoHS.—Some of tho terms used in this note are defined below. 

(i) Fear.—^Except where otherwise stated, this means the calendar year. 

(tj) Siee. —^Means de-husked paddy and includes paddy in terms of rioe. It also inoIndsB 
ffos-pTMuots. 

(m) Old rioe. —Of the rioe available in the province during any year, the rioe grown or 
in^wrted during previous years is called " old rice ”, but it doee not iMlude the yield of the omon 
crop harvested at the end of the immediately preceding year.' 

(i«) Oany-ovar. —The' oarryH>ver' of any year means the stock of ” old rioe ” physioaUy 
nsxistenoo in Bengal on the first day of the year. 

{N*U .—^This definition is saflSoiently aoourate for praotioal purposes. A strioter deflnitioB 
would be that the ” carry .over ” of any year means the stock of all rioe physieaUy in existanoe 
4n Bengal on tiie first day of the year, minus the yield of the aman crop harvested in the imme¬ 
diately praeei^Bg year. A difTerenee exists between the two definitions, only in so fkr as any 
p^ion of the oman rioe harvested in the oloeing .months of a year may be ooosumed in that year. 
ThU bappens only in very lean years, and the qnantitieB thus oonsumed are email in proportioa 
to the omon supply as a whole.] 

(«) Amon eupp^ —^In relation to any year, tibe ' amam anipply * mo a ns the entire yield 
of the Oman crop gtown in the immediately preoeding year. 

(•i) Eero. smI^ and aMssun%.--Inre£stion to any year, tiieae terms mean the yield 
of the toreistln mw crops grown and harveuted daring the year. 

(oii) Jarkriini si^iply.—By this is meant tire emwss of importo over oi^ints. When «s. 
orte exeaed tmports, ” oxtemal supply ” ie negative. - 
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(«M) Omrml rd«tfoa to » jw^ thii wmm iho «iim of mmtmt tern, o^ 

oAd ort o wMl mipidteB {iStaA to to mj, prodaoMoa fku i nport i mlmM ospevto). 

iim) StotoIfOM^ meo n t thenaoofthooony'OvoraadtiMoamatflapply (^ot to to aifft 
tho ooRy-ooor |Mm Uw otiMit, boro ond ok* lappUeo, pfwt ioaporto. mtmw axporte). 

(a) HaptiraiiMntomaaiu thoqoaatitieaostiaiotadMmqoirodforaaed and for oonsoippttoHi. 
Tho w t i m rt a o mo mado on tho basit of promiling averagb rates—variations dtw to abnormal 
oonditioos being dtoregardsd. 

{*t) Oontuntftion .—^Thto to primarily meant to rignify human oonsomption. 

r^feto.—Wastage and the use of rioe for purposes other than seed and human consumption 
are not sepairately allowed for, nor to allowance made for oonsomption of cereals other tium riee. 
The two motors are deemed to ofitoet one another in the proirinca as a rriiole.] 

(cii) Surplm or D^U .—^The difference between omm, boro and mm, and external 
eiq>pUae on the one hand, and requirements on tiie other, to a * surplus ’ whan the anpp^ exeeeda 
requirements, and a ' deficit' when the supply foils short of requirements. 

^ (cMi) Supply in terms of utaokly roquinmonta .—^This means the number of weeks doilm 
which any given supply (whether carry'Over, oman, boro, mm, external, current, or total) nwy be 
expected to be consumed, at the prevailing rate of consumption and after dedaoting seed require* 
mmte. 

(xiv) Shortago of oupply and abaobuo Atficisnoy .—. distinction is drawn in this adle 
between “ shortage of supply ** wd “ absolute deficiency'’. The latter exists when total suppl y 
foils short of the requirements of the year end is an advanced stage of ' shortage Snpmy 
to taken to be short when it is so relativtiy to the average supply of a period assumed to be me 
standard for purposes of comparison. In thianoto, the supply during 1943 is compared with the 
average of the immediately preceding 6 years as the etandm : and the latter, in its turn, to com* 
pared with the average of 10 years preceding 1938. 


SECTION A—REVIEW INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

3. PopcruTioN.—^According to the census, the population of Bengal was 60*31 millions in 
1041. The rate of increase at ten.yearly intervals h^ been 2* 8% from 1911 to 1921, f *8% tvom 
1921 to 1931, and 20*3% from 1931 to 1941. It has been saggested that these figures do nob 
reflect the real rate of inoreaae, but an over-statement of actual numbers in the 1941 oeneus or M 
understatement in the 1931 eensuh or both. This may be true, but there are no reliable data so 
indicate the degree of error, if any, involved. There is, thmfore, on element of unoertainby 
about the actual population in any particular year which must necessarily affect all eetimoteo 
of the aggregate consumption of rice in the pioviiuse as a whoto. 

4. Ratbs op oomxTHpnoH or obbbau— (i) Standardo (per adult and per eapUa).’ —TbA 
standard advised by the Oovemment of India for puiposee of rationing, and generally followed 
ihrougfaont India, to one pound a day per adult. The standard adoptadjin the rationing of Oah 
outta IB 4 seers per week per adult, equivalent to 19 ounces pw day. These stondarw are 
based on ssoertaAned aotuid ooneunmtion. It to generally aesumed that the consumption of 100 
persons of all ages is equivalent to tiut of 80 adults. On this basis, the standard rates of par 
copOo oonsumptiott ore 80% of those of adult oonsumptiim. 

(w) yetual off-Utkt of Oreaia- CakuOa under SatUming. —^The average weekly off-take, m tha 
basis of 22 weeks* actuals, was 5,629 tons of rice and 3,562 tons of wheat and wheat-produql^ 
or 9,091 tons in all. The number of re^dstered ration cs^ holders in Greater Calcutta was 4* 10 
millions. Of these 3*36 millions ore adults, 0*68 million are children entitled to a ratio n, 
and the rest are infonta not entitled to way cereal ration ; in other words, the total in tanna of 
adults to 3*70 miUions. If theee figures represent the actual population, then the aotua) 
average off-take would be as foOows :— 


Average off-take 


In teera per In ounoee per 
week day 


Per adult 2*68 18 

PoreapUa .... 8*41 11 

But the number of registered ration cards cannot safely be assumed to be eqtdvelent to tha 
humber of the total population, for the former include " drad cards ” which, though regtoWfad 
are dot used. THie proportion of *'dead cards " among titoae registered with OovOToment otiHi|a 
is 16 pwr oent and it to believed that the proportion is smaller among oards registered elaairiioi% 
Hence tim aotual average off.taka to somewhme between the figures given above and those givoa. 
below which are obtodnM by multiplying the figures by 100/84. 


Avenge off4ake 

Par adnlt 
Pvroaplia 


In mare par 

MM* 

8*M 

1*87 


In ouneee per 
day 

16 

14 
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(<M) B g rtm at u ^ t ni i k t d tw P n Mu o r JKotalanaM*, Honorary Smrttanf, Imditm iSMMoof 
Omi a unm. Prnft o wr liolMUiww^ia faao •nolyood the lerndto of mo dlfllaNiit aorngw 
o yidii e Ud ot dMBwoat timoo botwoon 1>86 ond 19*2. Someoftheoe iramiiUMleaAtheinvtanoo- , 
g ftho BoinalQavonunBntoadothMairere tt aderta to nby theLMiUma t * t iatfohHaoM,toto<nt^ 
YMVobhamti Inatitate of Rozol Reoonotraoticn. The fonooing eetimeteo, to ^ ooa- 

■ofl^ttiott of eereeloy ace baaed on hie zepmrt t— 


Per capita oonsumption o^ M cereals 

In tears per 

Jnouneteps 

General average rote for Bengal 

W6$h 

8*68 

day 

17 

Beotion.ll aversge rates— 

(a) Rural population .... 

3*65 

17 

(6) Oalcutta middle olaases 

2*79 

13 

(e) Mofussil Urban nuddle olaases . . 

2*75 

1.3 

(d) Industrial working classes . 

8*47 

16 

(s) Families whose montUy expen liture is 
Be. 10 or toss .... 

2*95 

11 


^ [Hoto.—^The number of funiUea whoae monthly expenditure was Be. 10 or leas, was 3,212 aa 
agahurt a total of 16,400 fiuniliea in the sample ; and the number of persona included in snob 
families was 11,788, as against a total of 81,654 in the sample.] 

(to) Other eatimatee .—Many other estimates have been made in the pitst which need not be 
ceforred to here. These were reviewed by the Foodgrains Procurement Committee, appointed 
b^ the Bengal Government during 1044. This Committee drew attention to the wide 
divergence between the estimateB, and concluded that the general average rate of consumption 
in the province as a whole was probably hi^ier than 4 seers per week per adult. If this vraw is 
accepted, the per capita rate ai not less than 8 ‘ 20 seers per week or 15 ounces per day. 


(e) Oonelueiona, —(a) Oeneral average .—^The available data do not permit 
being drawn with certainty. It is probable that the true average rate is 
ween the following limits:— 

of oonclusione 
somewhere bet* 

Per capita consumprion 

In eeere per 
week 

In ounces per 
day 

Lower limit 

3*2 

16 

Upper limit 

' . . 3*6 

17 


(5) Sectional averages .—^The rate of consumption of cereals is higher in the villages than in 
the towns and cities and higher ibt the working classes than the middle classes. 


(v») Under-nourishment .—low rate of cereal consumption does not neoessarily mean under 
nourishment. The figures supplied by Professor Mahalanobis show that, the relatively lower 
iwtes of cereal consumption of the urban middle classes are associated witii relatively hi^er 
ratee of consumption of protective and supplementary foods. But the figures for fiamilies whose 
monthly expenmture is Rs. 10 or less ** indicate a cereal consumption rate of 14 ounces per day 
with a very low rate of consumption of other foods. This class, which aocoimts for one*seventia 
of the toted number, is probably under>nourished even in normal times. It is probable that the 
actual proportion of the population which is under-nourished in normal times is larger than one* 
seventh, but precise information on this point is not available. 

6. Dibsot BBixuATae OViAimuAxi oonsuhpxioii. —If, as xnentioned already, the probable 
rate of consumption per head per week is anything between 3 * 2 seers and 8*6 seers, the probable 
annual consumption of a population of one million during one year might be anything betsraen 
158,000 tons and 172,000 tons. Aa the population of Bengal during 1041 was (acooroing to the 
oanms) 60* 3 Tnininna, the probable annual oonsumption of the province may have been anything 
between 9*2 million tons and 10*4 mUiion tons during 1941. The elements of unoe^inty 
inharwit in any esthnate of total oonsumption of the province during any particular year in* 
elude the following:— 

(a) There is a range of error of over one milUon tons, arisii^ out of the uncertainty about tiie 
average rate of consumption. 

(^ The population of Bengal during 1941 may have been less than the census fimue of 60*8 
yiilKniM , If the true figure was smaller by os mu^ os, say, 8 millions, the figure or oonsump* 
tiim we^ have to be reduced by nearly half a millfam tons. 

(e) An ttsthnatit of oownnption for taxy esrlier or later year (Spends on an dUowanca behig 
SBode lbr theinoreaseofpopularion. This ndi^t, in view of tiie doubts mentioned already, ba 
an y t h hi g between 0* 7 per cent per annum and 2 per cent per a nmnn . 



4mNsa 


mi 


(4) Vor tlMf<d]oirtngrMaoM it cannot be AamuMd that »a»v»mg*BMk« of oomnption fiav . 
head remafni oonatCBt over a aarice of sraan: 

({} ThennqMrtion of the population uriiieh is oader<iioariahed in normal timse may bain* 
craaaing. There is, however, no means of determining the effbot of suoh a ehapge on tola ^ 
consumption. 

(U) Tbe poorer olaaaea in rural areas, whose siandud of consumption is normal low 
prabably reduce their ocmsamption in lean yews and increase it in yeanof goodharveat 
likewise the urban poor inomaae their consumption in periods when the prevailing leveloif, 
wages and amplpyinent rises more rapidly than the price of cereals, and deonase it when the 
oi^osite occurs. It is, however, not possible to make any satisfimtory allowance for such 
variations, because neitber the numbers of the cl a ss es whose c on s ump tion may vaiy for these 
reasons, nor the range of the variation, is known. 

It may thus be concluded that the information available is such that any estimate of the 
consumption of the province baaed on population statistics and an cMsumed average rate 
of individual consumption is likely to err by as mu<di as 2 million tons—or about 26 per cent of 
the estimate. So wide a margin of error blocks this method of approach. 


6. Basis or iksibbot bbumatbs ov consjnnnoir.—^The annual consumption of the pro* 
vlnoe may be estimated indkeotly, without making any assumptions about the rates of indivi* 
dual consumption. Thus, ifinformation is available as regards (t) the stock in hand in Bengaiat 
the beginning of the year (<i) the stock added to it in the oourm^ of the year as a result d 
production and the balance of imports and exports, and finally, (m) the stock carried forward at 
the end of the year, then (i)+(ii) —(m) represents consumption and seed. Estimates of con¬ 
sumption have bem made on this basis. Attention must, however, be drawn to the following 
diffl^ties:— 


({) Information is available about production, imports, exports and seed requiremeiits. 
These are, however, subject to errors which in Bengal and other permanently settled areas 
.are of considerable magnitude. 

(it) There is no information available about stocks carried over from year to 3rear. Aa 
attempt may be made to overcome this difficulty taking a long period of years and assuming tiull 
the difference between the stocks qt the beginning and end of the period is negligible in comparisca 
with the consumption during tiie period as a whole. This is a reasonable method of procedure, 
Imt can give only tbs average annual consumption over the whole period and not the consumption 
of any particular year. In order to deduce the latter, some assumption has to be made as to 
the rate at which consumption varied from year to year during the period, and tiiis is subject 
to unoertaintiee referred to in item (d) o^ paragraph 6 above. 

7. STAmcBMX I BXpT.AlKaD.—{>) Production .—^Information fumiriied by the Ooveraintm 
of Bengal about the estimated acreage and yield of crops during 1943, and during the 16 preced¬ 
ing years, is given in tabu^r form in Statement I. The figures are baaed on crop forecasts {wa- 
pared over a series of years by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. The three rice cnqpe 
(Oman, boro and out) are shown separately. The aman crop in any particular year is the crop 
which came into supply during that year, having been harvested towards the and of the meceding 
year. The boro and aua crops are those which are harvested during the year against wmoh they 
are shown. 

(h) Importc and Exports .—Futiculars of imports and exports, as finished by the Benoal 
Gkivemment, are included in the statement. These are bas^ on statistics eomniled by tiM 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. They relate to the finanoiaf year, eocospt 
ibr 1646 for which figures for the calendar year are famished (figures for earlier years havU' not 
been separately worked out in terms of the (^ndar year, since the difference involved is unUtedly 
to be material for purposes of this analysis). 

(Hi) Current supply .—Current supply during each year is production plus imports menus 
exports. This has bera determined for each year and shown in the statenwt. 

(te) Seed requiremente .—In the Report on the Marireting of Rice in India and Burma, it 
has been estimated that the seed requirements of 21*1^ miffion acres in Bengal ore 378,000 tonau 
is., an average of 1*77 tons per hunmedfustes. On this basis, the seed requirements of the sown 
area of each year have been worked out and shown in the Statement. 


8. SiAxmamr n BxnArimD.—(•) Consump^ (Average over IS yesrri.—Figures of eunmit 
supply (leas seed), as determfoed from Statement^ ate set out in column 2 of Stateiasnt II 
Ifoe years noted in colnmn 1. The avetaoe of the figures of eurrent supply dut:^ 18 years 
(192^1642) is taken, for the reasons e^lained in paragraph 8, tobstha aversgs ouq- 

snmption m this period SB a whole. This amounia to 8*14 msOka tons. 

(ti) OoneumpHoH (year to gear)*—To dodam tram ^Iub flgnts mt annual iwtNjpts of oooBnm4* 
tlsst s es a s as su m p ti ons must be made about the vnifatioa m eonsumotion fium yew to 
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APPBHIMX 


It ii MMwied th«« ooBWitnptaon inonMed at tiie late of 0' 20 aiffion too* omA yomt diirinf tba 
paiiod.* nmlbi am wt out is oohmm S of Statement Il< 

(<#») Burpluau and DtfieHa^lS we oompaze cancnt wapply Oam wed) with oonmnqptiien, 
the diflcmaoe i« eithw the muplue or the dendt aecoiding ae ec^iuy eaueeds or fidb ah^ of 
the leqoitementa.* Theee figum have been detennined md eet out in Statement 11. 

(<v) Current eupply, ourpluaeB, aaui ta term* ueeikiy rtquirmnenu. —(f) * Weekly m- 

qaiiemente' may eetimated by dividkig eetimatee of annoal oonsomptim by 52. The 
number of weeke during whidh onixent eupply may be esqaeoted to be eoneumed ie obtained 
dfot by deducting eeed requiremcuits from current eupply and then dividing by the Sguie 
repreeenting * weekly requiiemente *. Thie has been work^ out and shown in Statement n. 
Similarly, euriduaes and d^cits am also expreoeed in tmms of weekly requirements.' 

0. Sxaxaiaiim IH ako IV aznanmo.—Statements I and II have been oompUed on the beaia 
of staristics of production, imports and exports, as available; and without alteration. But it is 
known that they am subject to oeitain errors and omiasiona. It is now necessary to consider 
Mm latter and make reasonable anowanoes for them. 

Statements III and IV are the result of a revision of Statements I and II in the lig^t of the 
following consideratioxu >— 

(() Eatimatu of aereagt. —Hie figures of acreage under the amon, boro and a«s crops of 
diSerent yearn as set out in Statement No. I are those given by the Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal. Them is an important differooce between the manner in which these figures am arrived 
at in i^ngal (and certain other permanently settled areas) on the one hand, and the ryotwari 
areas of India, on the other. In'the latter, the figures am arrived at by an enumeration of survey 
fields under crop, and the ascertainment of areas from land legistera and village records. 

In Bengal, the figures am arrived at by estimating the area in a particular year aa a pro* 
portion of an assumed norm. It has bemi ascertained in evidence, that theee norma were assumed 
u the past without any reference to areas under crop as recorded in settlement reports of difierent 
districts in different years. A comparison of the total of areas thus reconted in settlement 
reports with the acreages furnished in crop forecasts indicates that there lias been a qrstematio 
under-estimation of acreages over a long period of years. This is also the opinion of an experienced 
administrative officer of Bengal, as well aa of Professor Mahalanobis who has studied the 


iThis implies an increase of consumption at the rate of 1 ■ 34 per cent per an....... }g 2 g 

diminishing wowly to 1*13 per cent per annum in 1942. Whether the allowance is reasonable 
or not depends primarily on what the rate of increase of population has been. Hem it has bem as¬ 
sumed that the rate of increase is not as small as 0-73 percent per annum (as a ROTn pftyji Kfn of the 
eensus figures of 1021 and 1031 soggests) nor as high as 2-03 per cent per aothhw (aa a co tn- 
patieon of the eensus figures of 1931 and 1941 suggests). It is probable t^t the actual rate of 
memase of population has been more steady, approximately equivatont to the m^ta n of these two 
figures, t.e., 1 ■ 38 per cent per annum. If this is accepted, and given the proportion of the poorest 
classes to the total population, an increase in the assumption made in Statement II about the 
variation from year to year is not unreasonable. 

It should be immediate]}' added that the derived figures are intended to be Df quaa* 

tities required for consumption. It is possible that the actual consumption during any parti¬ 
cular, year may be a little below or a little above requirements—this depending on mnditions of 
season and prices. In years of very poor (or very good) Itarvests, it is not merely pom sihle but 
probable, that actual consuinption may be significantly in defect (or in excess as the case may be 
of estimatad consumption, ^ese facts must be borne in mind, in drawing conduaicais from the 
setimatos of consumption, which are estimates of the quantities likely to consumed by the 
population as a whole, at the average rate of consumption of the different classes of the popula¬ 
tion, in the immediately preceding years. 

'It is probable that surpluses, worked out in this manner, may in years of very good harvests 
be larger than the actual surpluses—to the extent to which the poorer classes nnnaimy. more th an 
normdiy. It is probable alaa that deficits, estimated in the same way may, in yeue of very, poor 
harvests, be larger than the actual deficits—to the extent to which the poorer r-rn consume 
lass than normally. 

Them is an advantage in expressing supply figures in terms of weekly requirements which 
may be explained as fuHows t— 

The object of this note is to draw, from statistical data whieli may be subject to large errors 
oonolosioap which am as little as poasibte vitiated by such error. It is a well known rule of statis¬ 
tical that the error in a ratio between two terms is very nearly the d^ennaa between 

the erro r s in the two terms. If the eirom in the terms are in the same ^raetJon, they to neu. 
tralise (me another; and, if they are also nearly equal, the error in the ratio is voy a« 

Sttimates of weekfy requirements aw deduced from figures of enrrent supply, tbs error inthe 
A ttar is IfiM^jr to ha rafieeled by .an error the same order in the fbnner. The iwwne thus *—-» 
.AMtaeatraUbe one soMthe*. 



ATMumx HOT . : 

li magr, UwNfore, oe regarded m ««U eeteUidiad ttMd> theze is an anidw«estin>attBii. 
Tbs eoCTsetion to be mads oan be dednoed fiKun tbe foUowii^ flgutes 

.4rw eown (<n nnUion aerea) 

■diNoa Boro and om 

Standard (19S8-1942) IB‘99 0<4O 

Total of Settlement Reports 19*22 6*32 

These Sgures justify the aseumption that the estunated acreages of aman oron are lOcriv 
to be eloaer to tbe true figures, if th^ ue increaad by one-fifth. Figures, revieed on thie 
are set out in Statement m anneato to this note. ohm*. 

{<*) Eatimatet *»f yield. —After tbe aoreage is estimated, the yield is estimated by a -_ 

Involving two factors, via. (a) tlie areumption of a ‘ normal ’ rate of yield per andlM 
the estimation of the actual rate of yi^ of the year as a proportion of Um ‘ normal *. ’ ^ ' 

Errors incidental to the latter are unavoidsbto. but will probably not affect the *»*»«»>»•«<— 
bility of estimates made in different years. Asjlragards * normal yield rate', this is settled^ 
qainqunuial intervals by means of orop>oatting experiments. Tito “tnmml imtas ore T^«irira 
below I— 

Period Aaaumed ‘ normal ' rcOa o/ yield 

in naunda per acre 

Anum Boro Ana 

1928-32 .... 13*5 16 0 12*4 

1933-37 . . 12*5 14*6 11*1 

1938-42 .... 12*4 18"6 10*9 

The * normal yield' is the absolute value attached to a 12 anna crop, and has been deSnedf 
as the ^Id whidi “ in the existing oiroumstonoes might be expected to be attained in the year 
if rainfiaU and season were of a character onfizury for the tract under 
neither very favourable nor the reverse **. If (as is implicit in this definition) tbe eflfoot of the season 

is rsMwdedM constant, the onfyfaetws which influence the yield rate per acre am tbe extensien * 

o£ cultivation to marginal lands, alteration in tbe fertilify of the soil or nhMgn in ^ 

cultivation. These ore factors the effect of which is pero«q>tibIe onfy over a l on g period. T» 
r^y to an enquiry on this point, the Director of Agriculture as well as the Department of (Xvil 
Buj^l^ Bengal, have agree o. that tbe assigned rates of 1928-1982 ware overpitohed. It asms 
theimrei, reasonable to assume that tbe aman yield figures of 1928-1942 should be r^uced by 
l/16th. and toe aus yield figures should be reduced by l/12to, in order to make them 
with toe corresponding figures of succeeding years.* As regards the 5o» rates, the 
between succeesiye years are unduly wide, though nearly equal; but, in view of the vwy 

S foportion which this crop bears to the total, it is not worto while disturbing the tore figures, 
igures of yield, revised in this manner, are exhibited in Statement HI. ^ 

(m) Importa and Exporta. —^The figures of imports and exports set out in Statement II are not 
estimates. They are based on the actual registmtion of receipts and deepatchas by 
and Railway authoiitiee and the statastics, compiled by the Department of Commercial 
IntalUgenoe and Statistics, ore for more accurate than es t i m a t es of yield of crops. The figures, 
however, do not include movements across the provincial frontiers by rood or by eounti^boto 
Suto movements take place in both directions and. except for the trad# with A—fttg mmi Axakaa 
probably btomce one another. On the balance of recorded movements, the 
each of tbe three quinquennial periods was as shown below 

Net Importe (-f) 

Period Net Exports (—) 

{m thouaanda qfioHa) 

Average (1928-82). —Igg 

Average (1983-87). ^.gl 

Average (1938-42). ...... •fl69 

1 On this bosos the zates.of normal srield of toe aman and aua crepe are 

(in maunda per acre) 
aman aua 

1928-82 . 12*6 H-g 

1982-87. 12*6 U.| 

1988-42 . ... 12*4 10*9 

Ik basbesaonggHtod toot the eflEBots of the economic depMston on - - 

(MMsolfy may be a possible cause of dimimitom of toe rotes of normal yiM 







Hw qoaatitiM ace nriathrdjr man. The uofaoofdad mo vacaa n ta aie pcobaU^ amiJkr 
Ik la popoaad to aaaoane that omeeofdad movemanta ace emiaalaat to net ho^ierta o^ taofAfy 
8(h000 tone per aiu»imtiiithe..aaoond quinmieaniiim and 100,OCK) tona in the third miin<|tMniuii|B 
Tl^ would pirobeUy aoffloe to remove the poaaibility of the true extent of the deciendenee of 
Bengal <m external aupply bei^ under-^eethnated. Figorea of external atqf^lyf rwnaed m thla 
tiaaii. aM exhibited in Statenient nx. 

10. CoHmim OK oBionrax. ako Baraao nantne.—(») The moat important diflbranoe 
between Statementa I and 11 baeed on original figuiea, and Statementa HI and IV baaed on 
reviaed flgutea, ia ^e inoreaae in the ani^y d^^uee whudi reaulte firam inomairing the aman 
aornagn one.flfth. Thera ia evidence auggeimng that ^ reviaed figuiea are nearor the truth. 
Bl naragraph 5 above, it baa bean pointed out that the probable limite of oonsuiEption during 
IMl wen 0'2 and 10*4 million toiu. This reaolt waa deduoed from direct eatimatea of oonaum. 
ptiui, without raferanoe to supply statistics. Aooording to Statement II, the oonsumptkm 
requiramenta are estimated for this year as 8 *74 million toi»; while, aeoordiz^ to StatamMnt 
I^ the estimate ia 9*90 million toiu. Tfaase eatimatea were arrived at without any reference 
to of actual consumption, but iadiieotly item sumly atatietioe. fact that the eaU> 

maite anived at in Statement IV Uta betweaa the i»obaw limit, while the estimate arrrived 
at in Statement II is smaller than the lower limit by nearly half a million tona, suggests that the 
revised figures are likely to be more accurate. 

(j») Other changes, v«e., reduction of yfeld rates m the quinquennium 1926-32 and in¬ 
crease of net imports in the subsequent decMe, ere quantitatively of emaller importance. 

{Hi) In the course of farther discussion in this note the figures contained in Stat^nents III 
ami IV will be referred to, os th^ are regarded as likely to be nearer the truth than the corres¬ 
ponding figures of Statementa I and II. Both sets of figures are, howevu-, available for oompa- 
lison, when necsesary. 


SECTION B-SOPPLY IN RELATION TO REQOlRB&IElifrS FROM 1928 TO 1937 


11. In this section it is piojposed to examine the relation of supply to raquirements daring 
the ten years 1928 to 1937. The points to be considmed 


(<) the relative importance of the different dements in current supply during the period 
as a whole, viz., the yields of different crops and external supply; 

(it) the vuiations of supply, and surpluses and deficits in different years ; 

{Hi) the carry-over and total supply in years of serious shortage of current supply. 

In the next section, these points will be examined in relation to the period 1938 to 1942. Later 
figures of 1943 will be compared with those of the two provious periods. 

12. The following table shows average current supply, in the ten years 1928 to 1937 

Bvpfiy intamHo/ 
mekly rwtukmtanU^ 

(<) Aman supply. 42 

(ii) Boro and enw supply. 12 

{Hi) External supply. 


Ounwt supply 


54 


The yield of the aman crop, the most important source of siq>idy, provided on the avenm the food 
zoquned by the province for 42 weeks. The boro and aua orops provided 12 weeks* food. (Of 
these two crops, tiie au« is much more important. The boro aooounts for a little more than one 
week’s food). Taking the period as a whole, the external supply was quantitativdy negligible. 
During the first half of the decade, the provinoe was a net exporter oMess than one sreek’s supply 
pw annum ; and, towards the end, it was a net importer of less than one week’s mipply per annum. 
Thus current supply, on the whole, exceeded raquirements by a margin oquivuent to newly 
two weeks. 

IS. Ifte variations of current supply foom year to year, during this ten- 5 roar period, are 
ohosm below:— 


Year 

1928 

Current suf^ly 
in terms of 
weekly 
reqairemente 

45 

Year 

1983 

* 

a 

Current lupiriy 
in terms ^ 
weekly 
requirements 
60 

1929 

. . 57 

1934 

e 

a 

. 55 

1930 

52 

1985 

• 


58 

1951 

67 

1936 

a 

e 

44 

1932 

56 

1987 

a 

a 

59 


iRsnadad to the 







Twotmhs itand oat from this table, vie., 1928 and 1888, aa yean of seriotw shortage is eunost 
aup]^. Ooringtbei wm ai tifa y 8 years there was so Aortage of current aup3^,Mtd in a saatbIwK'. 
of wean it was substastiaUy m exoesB. Suiphises esweded defldts by a otsiaidsmfale morghl | 
and, jvrima/iiefo, it would appear that stoeks orarisd over from yeM to year must have bees aoes* 
mnlatiag is the province durhig the period. Axe these infoeiiMS oonaistmt with ezporieaoe f 

14. Inhere is no doubt that there was a swious shortage of euxrent si:q)p]y during 1928 
1988. It is known that the yield of the Oman crop harvested in the years immediately'{Heoeding 
1928 and 19M was unusually low, and there sraa serious distress among the poorer <das8es in parta 
of tin province. BeUef measures were undertaken on a oomnderahle scale daring those yeus. 
So for, the figures are confirmed by known facts. But the question arises, in respect of 1936, 
why, bT stooks had been aooinnulating as the figures suggest, considerable distress should have 
oocmred during that year ? Two answers are possible : One is that the surpluses of previous 
years were not, in fact, substantially oairied over, but were eaten up because, when crops are 
good and prices low, actual consumption by the poorer classes is in excess of the “ requiretnente " 
taidioated by the figures. The other poesibility is that the surpluses indicated by the figures 
were substantially carried over ; that the provinoe as a whole did possess during 1986 a oatry- 
over which, together with current supply, was more than suifiioient for requirements ; that distrem 
nevertheless, occurred because large numbers among the poorer classes whose inoome was dit^> 
nished by the failure of the crop, were too poor to buy the supplies which were physioally avail- 
abto. llie latter is probably we correct view. It is true th^ the oonsumption of the poorer 
classes is variable. Large numbers who live on the margin of subaiatenoe consume more when 
they can and Ices when they must. But the range of this variation should not be ovw-estimated. 
The foUowii^ considerations suggest that iiuaeaae of consumption could not have wiped out the 
whole, or even a large part, of me siupluses of the years preceding 1936 :— 

(t) Hie cultivators and non-oultivating landholders who have a surplus in excess of their 
normal annual requirementa ore likely to consume an adequate ration even in nortnal times and 
unlikely to inorcaeo their consumption in 3 n)ais of mod siqiply or low prices. Though 
may not be larger in numbers than those who produce less than their aimual requirements, it is 
likely to be in physical possession of a lazg^ proportion of the total surplus produce. This is likely 
to have been carried over in full,—as stoc^ in the hands either of producers or traders. 

(w) From 1930 onwards for a number of yeam, the price of rice was abnormally low. This 
meant that the poorer cultivators,—^who could have increased their consumption--were obliged 
to sell a larger quantity of produce than normally, in order to secure the same amount of cash few 
paying rent, d^ts, and other prasning cash oblations. 

(ttj) The period of abnormally low prioes also coincided with a fall in the level of employment* 
Therrfore, labourers who could have increased their oonsumption in prevailing oonditions were 
probably handioapped to some extent by diminution of their earnings. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that during 1936 there was a caiTyH>ver which largely ex 
Deeded the deficit in current supply daring the year; and that distress prevailed, not beciause tba 
supplies required for the adequate nourishment of the poorer classes were unavailable, but beoouse 
these could not afford to buy them. This is an important conoludon, in connection with 

the supply position in 1943. 

SECTION 0—SUPPLY IN RELATION TO REQUIREMENTS FROM 1938 TO 1948. 

14. The following table shows the average current supply in the 6 years 1938 to- 194E 

Ounent supply 
in terms of 
waaUy 
requiremsats^ 


(4) Amofi supply • S8 

(M) Boro and out supidy 10 

(tK) External supply . 1 

Ounwit supply • 49 


If we compare these figures witli those in paragnqth 12, it appears that, on the whole, currant 
sapply was in deficit &ring this period. The aman crop provided cm the ovetam n supply 
whira was 4 wedu shorter tiian in the previous decade. Tmooto and ouesroM provided a supp^ 
whieh was 2 weeks lees. On the other liand, the provinoe had become a netImportar during tiw 
period, and external sapply oocsounted few rather more than one week's stqqily. The dmerenae 
Mtwean. the two periods oon be ejqdained os fbllows i—First, the rate of i neraa se of oultivatlen 
of rira was fslliiu; behind the rate of increase of pcqmlatioa, ind tiiera waa thra * longAarxn 
towat« deeteasing surphnes and increasing defisits^ Secondly, thia tendoray* wa« 

‘Roiindad to the naaresti -week. 


. APMMX 
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22. ltimiBt,])owever,t)««B]]MMdtbittiwnknodii«otiii^^ 

wtry-cfv«i of any year, and liwi t3>e baaii for ■weament of aun^uN aal defodti Invidvai wy 
aaiDtt|>tioiie, no!»ofwhiifoii<x»usliiiivalypfovab It €ai^ihaf«ft»e, be argued 
over at tbe begiimwg of IMS wai emafier or larger than haa been estimated in the pieviooi pari*^ 
graph. SomeofthepointalnCivouiofeitfaervw(rareiefomdtobdowt>> . 

(«) The conoluaion tibat the carry-over at ti>e beginning of 1M2 was about 5 weeks' nqrply 
was baaed on the aasumption that t& eany-over at tlw beginning of 1928 was so small that it 
was wiped out by the defieit in that year. It may have been larger. This is possible, but there 
is some reason to believe tMt it may not have b^ very large. The cwton mp of 1926 whiob 
came into sopi^ during 1627, was atao a poor one; and t^ makes it lyiely that the oury-ovet 
was not large at the beginning of 1926. 

(ii) It may be u^ that there was never any huge carry-over during these years, and that 
whatever ezurM was’ oomptetely exhausted at the end of 1941; and that since the current supply 
in 1942 was only a little mote .than sufficient for annual requirements, there could have bm 
practically no carry-over at the Mginning of 1943. The reasons for believing that there had been 
a aubetantial increase in stocks dt^ng the years of depression and a few years thereafter have 
already been explained. 

(ui) Lastly, mention should be made of the results of the ‘ food drive' conducted in June 
1943 by the Bengal Qovemment. In its course a eensus of stocks was taken and the require¬ 
ments for the reminder of the year, as well as the anticipated yield of the aus crop, were ascer¬ 
tained. The condusion reached by the Bengal Government was that there was an absolute 
deficiency of 1'06 milHon tons—tou|^ equal to 6 weeks' requirements on the basis of the 
present analysis. The results are, however, not conolusive because it was known at the rime that 
stocks were under-estimated, on account of under-statement by the owners as well as conceal¬ 
ment. The Ben j^l Government assumed that the under-estimation was equivalent to one-fourth 
of the eB(»rtained stocks. There is no way of determining whether this dfowanoe was ad^uate. 
If it was not, the deficiency would have been leas. The statisrioal lesulte o ithe food drive are 
indeed of value in that tlray suggest tliat there was an absolute deficiency. The torid of ascer¬ 
tained Btoolfs at the time of the drive was 0*94 million tons. Unless, therefore, the stocks which 
were undw-stated or concealed largely exceeded the ascertained stocks, it is evident there must 
have been some d^enoy. Cbi tibe whole, therefore, the results of the' food drive' are consistent 
with the conohisions about tlw siqply position reached in the preceding paragraphs. 

23. To sum tp, the sipply position in 1943 may be described as follows 

(») Cmpariaon mih pnmoue ytm^{a) There were three years, within a period of 16 jffe- 
ceding years, when the shortage in current supply was comparable with that in 1948. 

These were 1941, 1936 and 1926. In these years, the shortage was due to the fallare of the 
Oman crop, there was disfapass among the poorer rlMurin in rural areas affected by the arop fiulnre, 
•sd relief measures were undertaken on a conmderable scale. The ounent si^ly during IMS 
was smaller, in relation to requirements, than in any previouB year except IMl. 

(b) The carry-o^wr was smaller in IMS than in 1941 and much smaller thafi in 1986. 

(c) The total supply, including the carry-over, was probably smaller in IMS than in any of the 
preceding 15 years. 

(ii) EttmaUd mppty m nMon to tegutremenri of ike ywr-[a) The current suppfy during 
1M3 was sufficient for tm requirements of about 43 weeks. 

(h) The carry-over at the beginning of the year was sufficient for the requirements of about 
6weeks. 

(«) Tlie total supply during the year was sufficient for only about 49 weeks. It ii^ tberafora, 
probable that there was an alNiduted^encyofiupply,ofthe order of 3 weeki' requiiemanti. 
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unmt 


gU»MH 

(badUoMofioH) 





8al^9i(+) 

nqilMMiili 

Tmt 

gg^lMi OoBnmpwn 

DMH 

OoBtat 

Sniplai 

1928 

6*80 

7*44 

— 0*64 

47*6 

•6 

8*56 

7*64 

+ 1*01 

69*0 

+ 7*0 

1919 

IMA 

8*03 

7*64 

+ 0*89 

54*6 

+ 2*6 

llw 

1911 . • 

8*90 

7*74 

+ 1*16 

69*8 

+ 7*8 

8*89 

7*84 

+ 1*06 

69*0 

+ 7*0 

1912 

IMA 

8*95 

7*94 

+ 1*01 

68*6 

+ 6*6 

IVvS 

8*26 

8*04 

+ 0*22 

68*4 

+ 1*4 

1914 . • 

1985 . • 

8'17 

8*14 

+ 0*08 

52*2 

+ 0*2 

6*81 

8*24 

- 1*48 

43*0 

^ 9«0 

1986 • • 

9*24 

8*34 

+ 0*90 

67*6 

+ 6*6 

1987 

8*12 

8*44 

— 0*82 

60*0 

- 2*0 

1988 . • 

f '' 

7*92 

8*64 

- 0*62 

48*2 

- 8*8 

1989 • • 

• ■ 

8*09 

8*64 

-^*66 

48*7 

- 8*8 

1940 • * 

« w vw 

6*67 

8*74 

- 2*17 

89*0 

- 18*0 

1941 • 

1949 • • 

8*78 

8*84 

-: o*08 

61*6 

- 0*4 


ttit 



7*42 


43*2 



8*94 







oimMora vomr AM) sa>D 
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ytmt flgniv M p%r “ Tmia ’* Statistic*. 
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flvAxncaHT IV^r-OMOTia* BOHRiSti avb Danont nr ftnNU&> 

(fanriffiiMMof to—) 

la. ton— of 

Oamnt Soipl—(+) Mqai—Dte 

Yom* miimlTtoH Oo—nmntion or 

nod Dofloit (—•) Buplaii 

Onmitt (+) (KT 
•apply Do—it (—>) 

1 2 3 4 5 8 


1928 


• s 

e 

7‘14 

8*84 

—1*20 

44*6 

—7*6 

1939 


« • 

• 

9-26 

8*46 

+0*79 

56*8 

+4*8 

1980 


• • 

• 

8*57 

8*68 

—0*01 

51*9 

—0*1 

1981 


e 

e 

9*60 

8*70 

+0*80 

56*8 

+4*8 

1932 



• 

9*50 

8*82 

+0*68 

36*0 

+40 

1988 



e 

10*84 

8*94 

+ 1*40 

60*1 

+8*1 

1984 


s 

a 

9*50 

9*06 

+0*44 

54*6 

+ 2*5 

1935 



• 

9*42 

9*18 

+0*24 

63*4 

+ 1*4 

^986 


• • 

e 

7*80 

9*30 

—1*60 

43*6 

—8*4 

1987 



• 

10*77 

9*42 

+ 1*85 

59*4 

+ 7*4 

1938 



e 

9*54 

9*54 

.. 

52*0 

• • 

1989 




9*16 

9*66 

—0*51 

49*2 

—2*8 

1940 


, * 


9*44 

9*78 

•““0* 34 

50*1 

-1*9 

1941 




7*47 

9*90 

—2*48 

39*3 

—12*7 

1942 


• 


10*31 

10*02 

+0*29 

53*5 

+i*6 


Total 1928-42 


137*70 





Average 1928.42 


9*18 





1943 




8*36 

10*14 

—1*78 

42*8 

—9*2 


APPENDIX U1 

Tabl'31 I.—Riob Sum.'T ObtsiA) DumiHo 10 y— 

(In millioiu of tons) 
Net Produotioo 

Period Production Imports (a) Exports (a) imports (+) 1*4— expwto 

or exports (-) bapcrU 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 years ending 1937 






88 (Average) 

25*84(0) 

1*96(5) 

0*24(5) 

+ 1*72 

27*56 

1938.89 

28*96(0) 

1*56 

0*31 

+1 25 

25*21 

1989-40 

26*73(0) 

2*43 

0*29 

+2*14 

27*87 

1940-41 

22* 19(d) 

1*37 

0*28 

+ 1*09 

28*28 

1941.42 

26>S5(d) 

107 

0*36 • 

+0*71 

26*06 

1942-43 

24 •90(d) 

0*02 

0*28 

—0*26 

24*64 

6 yean ending 1942 






43 (Average) 

24-42 

1*29 

0*30 

+0*99 

25*41 

10 yean ending 1942- 






43 (Avmage) 

26*13 

1*62 

0*27 

+ 1*36 

26*48 


Nogm.—^Foddy in the case of trade figures hu not been converted into Bice, the proportion 
being very small. 

(a) Trade figures taken from the Memorandum of the Food Department, Government of 
India. 

(b) Calculated on the basis of figures taimn fimm the Report on the Marketing of Rice in India 
and Burma (1941). 

(o) Taken from ** Rstimatss o£ Ana and Yidd 

(d) ** Oop > Forecast ** pttblidied by Mm Dsp a r tn—t of fTomi—nial DstelUga—e and 
Stati—os.' ~ . 
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Tabus II.— Wbbat Svrn.T (Iboia) dusumo 10 


(In million! of lont) 


Period 


Met Pxoduotion 

Production Imports Exports imports (+) miMH .sxpsils 

or 

export! (—) 


• years ending 
(Avenge) 

1937-38 

9-81(a) 

0-02(c) 

0-22(e) 

-0-20 

9-61 

1938-39 . 

« • 

9-96(0) 

0-17(d) 

0-36(d) 

-0-19 

9-77 

1939-40 . 

s • 

10-77(0) 

0-10(d) 

0-08(d) 

-i-0-02 

10*78 

1940-41 . 

• * 

10-03(6) 

0-03(d) 

0-14(d) 

—0-12 

9-91 

1941-42 . 

« a 

10-04(6) 

0-02(d) 

G-28(d) 

—0-26 

9-78 

1942-43 . 

« « 

11-03(6) 

(Negligible) 

id) 

o-Ott 

0-03(d) 

—0-03 

11-00 

3 years ending 
(Average) . 

1942-43 

10-37 

0-18 

—0-12 

10-26 

10 years ending 
(Average) 

r942-43 

10-09 

0-04 

0-20 

—0-16 

9-93 


(a) “ Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India." 

(b) “ Crop Forecasts and Publications issued by tlie Department of Commercial Intelligsoee 
and Statistics.** 

(e) “ Report on the Marketing of \yheat in India (1937).** 

" Accounts relating to Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India.** 

** Trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier MUtes." 

" Annual statement of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma.** 

(d) '* Memcrandiun of the Food Department, Government of India.** 


APPENDIX m 

Tabpb m.— Ikpbx nuhbbkb or Araasoa Koa(VBz.Y wboxomalb pbzobsi 

Primary Commodities Manufactured Artides 

Wheat Cotton 

General Rice (Lyallpur ds Genera) manufia» 
(Calcutta) Karachi) tures 


Week ending 19th August 
1939 . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I33»- 

Bqitember . 

s 


107-6 

111 

117 

110-4 

106 

December 

• 


136-9 

114 

166 

144-6 

126 

1949— 

Mianh 



128.-0 

114 

140 

133-9 

123 

June . 



112-4 

121 

117 

120-0 

118 

September . 



110-3 

133 

133 

111-6 

no 

Dmember 



114-0 

140 

160 

119-7 

117 

i9dl— 

Manh 



111-8 

139 

146 

127-2 

127 

June . 


• 

122-3 

163 

146 

142-9 

143 

September . 


e 

138-3 

109 

193 

166*8 

190 

December . 


e 

139-6 

172 

212 

167*8 

198 

1943— 

Maidh 



139-4 

169 

202 

162*6 

193 

June . 


• 

152-3 

207 

214 

166*6 

818 

September . 


• 

160-4 

218 

223 

179*1 

262 

Dacimbar . 

e 

• 

176-6 

218 

232 

2S1*6 

414 



* Imiied tbo offioe of the Economic Adiviser, Gkivemmeat of India. 
oadinflStb August 1939. 


*nie base period ii 







APPENDIX V 


fllito te Xi^ (IMI). 

"W “*»<* infonmiition abont tb» quatitiM of fio# osd poddy otooko lioid i» 
berinning of 1948. The Foodgroiiu Control <brder oome into tm» on tho IfEi 
Decenabeo 1848. For vorioiu naaone, it wu not wtiiflMtiwily enforoed. Aooordhig to tbo 
iwtunie racmved, total atoeke in Calontte at the end of Jbaooiy 1948 wen 8'84 Udi ***Tf"^* 

rf rice and 0;80 lakh iDounda of paddy, or roni^ily 19,000 tone of rice and pad<fy in tanao 
m tm. a qumtrty which would cover the nquimnuita of Calcutta for about three weeka. Illio 
atooka held by dealers mi^ clearly have been in ezceaa tibiia. An officer of the Civil fl kqq i l iaa 
DeparteiOTt, Bengal, pointed out that many deakia had not taken out Uoenoea by tiiia t jaa o , 
not all licensed dcalera submitted retorna, and there were glaring diaorepanoiee between Ao 
stocks report^ under the Foodgrains Control Order and Uw letuma secured under a mpmnibf 
Order under the Defence of India Rules at the aame time. 

2. following Ogurea, based on Trade Statistics compiled by the Dapartmant of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, throw some light on the position. 

Rice and paddy (in terms of rice) 
(In Tons) 

1941 1942 

Imports into Calcutta ...... 683,930 271,476 

Exports out of Calcutta. 280.343 156,960 

Net retention in Calcutta. 303,687 114,626 


The norma) annual rice consumption of the area served by the supplies received into tho 
Calcutta trade block cannot be stated precisely, and the quantities arriving by country boat 
which sliould also be taken into account, are unknown. The area is somewhat smaller than tho 
area of Greater Calcutta at present under rationing, but it can be safely assumed that tte 
normal annual consumption would be somewhere between 200,000 and 260,000 tons. It ii^ 
therefore, likely that the net retention in Calcutta during 1942 was short of annual requiremsnto 
bv several months, and tliat while stocks in ^loutta at the end of 1941 won 
above the normal level, they were severely depleted by the end of 1942. Stoolm held 
on the first day of 1943 were probably much smaller than those IkM on the corresponding cby of 
previous years, though it is impossible to say how many weeks' stocks were actually carried in 
the aggregate by consumers, mills, and traders. 


3. Imports into Calcutta, of rice and paddy (in terms of rice), during the first quarter of 1948 
were as follows :— 


(In Tons) 



January 

February 

March 

Total 

(4) From within Bengal by rail and river 
steamer t . 

6,263 

4,521 

13,383 

24,157 

(w) From outside Bengal by rail and 
river steamer * . . . . 

1,077 

8,607 

6,639 

10,328 

(Hi) By eea and coast * . . . 

269 


212 

471 

(•v) By country boat ■ . . . 

3,219 

1,674 

2,960 

7,868 

Totid 

10,808 

9,802 

22,194 

42,804 

Exports out of Calcutta during the first quarter of 1943 were as follows;— 

lln Tons! 



•Tanuary 

February 

March 

Total 

(4) To Bengal districts by tail and river 
steamer i . 

i,U40 

2,334 

3,164 

6,528 

(44) To outside Bengal by rail and river 
steamer* ..... 

243 

170 

1,210 

1.628 

(444) By eea and coast * . . . 

2,087 

81 

69 

2,287 

ft-) By coimtry boat ■ . . . 

438 

66 

•• 

804 

Total . 

3,808 

2,661 

4,433 

10,888 


^Trade Statistics compiled by the Department of Commeroiid Intelhgenoe and B t a t i eti cs, 
‘Based on figures fuiniriied by Oivil Supplies Department of the Government of Bengal. 
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4. On thii th« n»4 r«*«ction itt CUloot** dacfaig th* fii«fetl»MaMnllw«f IMS 




Jnnowy 1 

Fabrour 

Maroh 


Rios and p«idc^ 
( in tsi^ 
of' 
rios) 

(In Tbna) 
7,000 
7,151 
17,761 


Totol . 31,912 

■ of ths position in OslonUs during those months. 

. TtMTBsngsl Govsnunsnt bnvs ftsmiriiodths Ckmuniosion with figuiss showing sotvala ea 
nmsnt sooount into Osleotts, month Iqr month, despstohes to dofi^t districts, the driirsriss 

Aa-*- *------j-r-O MMssssmmm skVki4 4 -.Ka cnmvittitm.1 wtiiVtiltA in rWImvMiA 


Theat rigBres indiosts ths SMiot 
5. 

Govsmment aoooiint into I__ , . . 

mads to smployon’ organisstions and essentisi servioes, and to the general public in Calcutta 
ttutongh ** Omitroltod £wpa ** and ** Ap p roved Markets The relevant figuores for the first 


three months of 1943 are shown bdow t—> 


M) Arrivals in Calcutta ..... 
IfA Despatches out of Calcutta to ths disteiots . 

Dslivsries to Employers* Ozganiaai^ons and Essential 
Swrvices ....... 


Rice and paddy (in terms of rice) 
(bTons) 

Januaiy February March 
1,200 6,861 15,787 

.. 392 2,074 


4445 


12,487 


■ft*) IMivsries to Controlled ShcqM and 
Markets ...... 

Approved 

s e 

■, ■ - ... 

M88 

- mJ 

6. Imports into Calcutta during ths second quarter of 1943 were as given below:— 

Bice and paddy (in terms ot rice) 
(In Tons) 

(4) From within Bengal by rail and 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

river steamier ^ . 

i<4) From outside Bengad by rail and 

13,824 

14,267 

13,483 

41,574 

rivsr steamer ^ . . . . 

11,746 

11,675 

27,796 

61,217 

(iw) ^ sea amd ooaut i 


, , 

• . 

• • 

■{Ui By country boat * 

2,010 

2,126 

1,014 

5,149 

Totel 

27,680 

28,067 

42,293 

07,940 

Exports out of Calcutta during the same 

period were as given below :— 

Rice and paddy (in tprms of rioa) 
(In Tons) 

(s) To Bengal districts by rail ana 

April 

May 

Jime 

Total 

ataamer^. 

(44) To outride Bengal by rail and ' 

2,042 

1,416 

5,343 

8,800 

Btaamer . 

79 

69 

128 

276 

(440 By sea amd coast i . . . 

13 

4 

30 

47 

(4s) By country boat ■ . . . 

' * 

249 


249 

Total 

2,134 

1,737 

5,601 

9,872 


7. Ths quantities of stocks which were rstainsd in Calcutta According to the foregoing figures 
wets as follows:— 

Rice and 
paddy (in 

Month terms 

df rice) 

(In Tons) 

April ........ 26,446 

May ........ 26,830 

.Tune ........ 36,792 


Total 83,668 

The figures xs(leot the inum»h«neiri.in nqiply fwoiluced by a number of measures nsmsly, tim 
BlsseusPlaD,De.a(»trolm!0inpl»said1i>anitiqdn6tion.ofFrs6Trad8in the Eastern Region. 


hy liw IhMMHtmsmt ot Oomiasitial TntsBigeaae ssid SlatMiHi 
by OhrU DsfMHrtmset of 18m Ckmwmosnt of BesigsL 


■Trade ststistios 
. ^sssd on figures. 







8. Hi* djatiibution of _ 
*ho Motoid qoortor is diown 


thiDO^ tbs bonds of ths BuslflrrrmiMsnt dntiav 


{ti Arrivsls in Caioutta . . . 

(w) Bw^tOhoe out of C^outta to the 

distiriotB. 

(Hi) Deliveries to Employers’ Organisa¬ 
tions and Easenticd Services in 
Caleotta .... 

(4s) Deliveries to Controlled Shops and 
Approved Markets in Calcutta 

9. Imports into Caioutta during the third 


Rioeand paddy (in tenns of tio^ 


Apni 

17,650 

(BiTone) 

May June 

19,186 18.870 

Tatel 

49,606 

5,406 

7,006 

3,126 

16,887 

16,861 

12,399 

7,308 

86,0<» 

7J578 

6,616 

4,188 

18,282 


quarter of 1943 are given belowi: 


(4) From within Bengal b3 lail and nver 
steamei 

(44) From outside Bengal by rail and 
river steamer .... 
(444) By sea and ooast 

Total 


Rise and paddy (in tenna of riee} 


July 

August 

(BiToaa) 

September 

Total 

7,914 

8,081 

6,141 

22,186 

28,933 

11,906 

1 

9,998 

3,460 

60,887 

3,461 

86.847 

19,888 

19,S99 

76.484 


Exports out of Calcutta duiing the same period are given below 

Rise and paddy (m terms of noe) 


(4) To Bengal districts by rail and iiv^r 
ateamei . . . ^. . 

(44) To outside Bengal by rail ami ri\ ei 
steamer ..... 
444) By sea and coast 

Total 


(In I'ons) 


July 

August 

Septeknber 

Total 

6,363 

2,390 

4,069 

12,802 

946 

1,413 

67 

2,416 

70 

101 

3 

179 

7,873 

3,904 

4,119 

16,896 


10. The distribution of supplies passing through the hands of the Bengal Qovomment during 
the Srd quarter of 1943 is shown below : 

Rice and paddy (in tenna of riee) 


(4) Arrivals m Caioutta . . 

(44) Deqiatohes to the districts from 
Oaloutta .... * 

(444) Deliveries to Employers’ Orgamsa- 
tiona and Esaential Services m 
Oaknitia ..... 
(to) DeUveries to Oonteolied Shops and 
Approved Ifariceta in Caioutta 


(4) Fn»n within Bengal by rail and river 
steamer . 

(44) Frinn outaida Bsngal by hdl and 
river eteamer .... 
(444) By aea and ooast 

Total 


July 

August 

(In Tana) 
September 

Total 

16,776 

8,789 

10,742 

86,807 

9,690 

3,713 

6,763 

19,166 

7,316 

4,344 

6,243 

17,902 

6,301 

A896 

4,647 

14444 

iports into Calcutta won aa below:— 



Biaa and paddy (in tvn 

Mofila^ 

October 

Hovember 

(SaTona) 

Deoteber 

Tota* 

3,997 

6^921 

10,760 

80^678 

19,864 

7,760 

23,966 

2,668 

26,169 

7J94 

68.978 

17,107 

81,611 

82,689 

48428 

107,468 


^Itwignm tar a* Srd and 411i quartern do Mkteahido^o anivak by Moricy bcMk m 
no MoetdawwatraintainodfortwomMitheandib# amaantawaiaBBaBSaa tba alihiv 



Export* out of CMotttte during ttia mboo poriod ««r» m below »— 

Rioe and paddy (ia twaas riee) 
(In Tone) 



October 

NovCmbw December 

Total 

To Bengal distriots by rail and river 
eteamer ..... 

2,470 

7,820 

4,468 

14,753 

(ti) To outaide Bengal by rail and river 
ateamer ..... 

14 

751 

98 

881 

(Mi) By sea end coast 

14 

1 

5 

20 

Total 

2,498 

8,572 

4,589 

15,839 

12. The distribution of suiq>Uaa passing tiuough the hands of the Bengal Oovemment during 

-this quarter is shown below 

Ootober 

Rioe and paddy (in terms of riea) 
(In Tons) 

NovcimbCr December Total 

(j) Arrivals in Calcutta . • . 

23,862 

31,016 

32,639 

87,317 

(M) Despatches to the districts from 
Caleutta ..... 

7,484 

11,108 

9,201 

27,793 

(Mi) Deliveries to IhnployOTs’ Ore^miza* 
tions and Essential Services in 
Calcutta ..... 

7,421 

9,639 

3,104 

20,164 

(io) Deliveries to Controlled Shops and 
Approved Markets in Calcutta . 

5,922 

2,482 

2,434 

10,868 


13. Th«e is a difference between the figures furnished by Bengal Qovernment for despatches 
to the districts frotn Oaloutta and the trade statistics of exports from Calcutta to Bengal districts 
by mil and river steamer. The figures are as follows ;— 

Rioe and paddy (in terms of rioe) 

(In Tons) 


1st quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


(Despatches 

Exports 

Qovernment 

(IVade 

figures) 

Statistios) 

. ' . . 2,486 

6,628 

. . . 16A37 

8,800 

. . . 19,156 

12,802 

. . . 27,793 

14,768 

Total 64,952 

42,888 


The two sets of figures are not striotly compamble chiefly because tlie “ Despatches *' include 
movements by road and country boat while the “Trade Statistics “ do not. 

14. The total quantity of wheat deroatdhed to Bengal frmn other provinces and from abroad 
during 1948 amounted to 373,000 tons and the total arrivals were 339.00D tons. The totid amount 
reoeived on ^vemment account was 828,000 tons out of which 120,000 tons were deqtatohed to 
the districts. The arrivals quarter by quarter were:— 

(In Tons) 


let quarter 28,000 

2nd quarter. 38,000 

3rd quarter . * • • .. 99,000 

4th quarter. 176,000 


Total 339,000 


The arrivals during the Ist quarter wore less than half tne normal offtake. Those during the 
aooTTni quarter were b^tcr but uicy were still much below requirements. 

16. The production and consunaption of mill^ in Bengal are normally negligible. In view 
of tha general shottage of rice ai^ of tiie uimnt need of Bengri for supplied the (^tral Qovem- 
aotbt acrangad, under the Basic' nan, tax toe importation of millots into Bmgal. Over 85,000 
tjMof a^tots wjrc-deya t chea during the year, oat of which about 65,000 tons arrived. The 
arrivals were'heasry in September aitil OctMar. The United Ptorinoee despatched tt,000 tons, 
end the Punjab UkOOO tons t Md fiw ntmaiadsc was despatched by a number of States. 6iri 
avimSa. dMl^tons weiB Mtit to tiM diitiiets. 










APnUOMX 




i9. 79i*fidlowiiif t«bl«diow«tiMfigurtaofdM|wtaliMt(»tlMdistiiotoofB«iigalM fantithad 
the QovwnmeatmBengal:— 


Rice and 


(In Tana) 


Diatriot 


paddy Whaat And 

in tenns wlieat* ICillets Totel 

of products 

rice 


St-Pazgsnas 




e 

• 

8,157 

5,114 

6,624 

19,795 

Nadia 




• 

• 

1,867 

2,080 

165 

3,618 

Ifiirsbidabad 





• 

679 

3,348 

652 

4.579 

Jeasoie 





• 

184 

898 

66 

1,138 

Khulna 





• 

2,266 

7,543 

3,469 

13,278 

Buidwan . 






3,200 

10,755 

1,023 

14,978 

Birbhum . 






a 

1,729 


1,729 

Bankura 






« . 

4.710 


4,710 

Ifidnapore 






4,963 

11,607 

3,928 

20,498 

Hoogmy . 






2,461 

6.004 

1,287 

9,752 

Hosnah 






11,049 

4,997 

1,128 

17,174 

Bajshahi . 






• • 

654 

• s 

654 

Dinajpur . 






• • 

631 

s s 

631 

Jalpaiguri . 






540 

2,175 

232 

2,947 

Darjeeling . 






323 

5,154 

325 

6,802 

Rangpur . 






105 

3,069 

745 

3,919 

Bogra 






• • 

313 

112 

425 

Fabna 






1,301 

2,690 

2,773 

6,764 

ICalda 




• 


, • 

202 

, , 

202 

Dacca 




« 


6,727 

15,019 

4,831 

26,677 

Hymensingh 






956 

4,693 

3,269 

8,908 

Faridpur . 






4,709 

5,697 

6,187 

16,488 

Bakarganj . 






1,485 

2,671 

1,092 

5.248 

Chittagong 




•a 


9,814 

9,469 

<083 

23,366 

Tippera 






2,922 

5,092 

2.918 

10,932 

Noakhali . 






1,744 

3,809 

1,201 

6.754 




Total 



64,952 

120,023 

45,890 

280,865 


JL 


ANNEXURE I TO APPENDIX V 

BZTBACT FBOH a NOXE OE AbRAEOBMKMTS TOB ReOBPTION and DaSPATOHBS IN Caxkjtttta 
PBIOB TO THE TOBKATION OE TBS DZBBCTOBATE OV MOVBHBKTS IN NOTBHBBB 1943'* 
Hi i » T.nCT > be the CiviXi SDRitiES Depabthbnt, Bbnoax>> 


The following problems confronted the Department;— 

(i) Creation of a widespread organization covering all the points of arrivals and despatchaa 
Bind rapid txansmission of information to the headquarters; 

(<»)' elation of a s tperior staff at the headquarters to control these arrangements and under 
talcc frequent inspecticn of the work of the subordmates; 

{Hi) A caroful watch over the accommodation in godowns and adoption of prompt stepe f& 
advance to meet any diiPoulty that may arise in this respect, and 

To assist the Clearing Agents in their difficulties about transport, etc., which became 
apparent very soon. 


The Department began to look for staff at a time w^ comMtatoM, the 
Armyrthe Supply Dmartment of the Government of etc.), had alre^y been m the field 
and taken ovw praotloally all suitable personnel available for reoruitmmt. Tto Department 
was in dire need of staff not only for its own storage and movement org^mtion birt also f or tae 
Calcutta Scheme. AU attempts to seoore suita^ man from the bu^ess ^ ws proved 

abortive. At thebeginning of SeptemW there wwte only om Tran^^tion Offleerand 4 
Inspeoton and the fi^Sitial was to obtain a sufflenent numbtr of inspectors and sub-inspcctars 
placed at the diffteent receiving pomts as weU m 

other pomtB. It reqahfes time to train men for such wwk but tl^Departmmt had no turn to 

wait, ‘frimectors eub-inapeotors w*« wilhdiawn from olhor branches and even ftwn 


ObleuttaM^oning and postedto the terminals and the do^ to this way, the staff waai^ 


sub-inspeotors b 



the end of Ootober. to the m ea ntim a rawott* 
bothfinrhiidBoeandf<wthe Direetovata,. 
was bardfy able to handle probtems rntd 







AmmNX 


)• wockof isippoteM wmI 
tilrtnn -* —*'*~*tC~*— rr* 4Mtai. 

Mr .Md»§id>4>ip<rt70oawrt«rfimm tha Drowtiiarnt wbi» dwalwd to t>ta> ghwit of 

Kntesgkar«aiHo«sriiiaMpMlMb^ and with grwtdiSouh^OMCIMaf&Hpvetor (an -r'niM 

Tiyittr *1^ *-««<-»> y} — A. ^ flaptWlllif 

mifltfnr *-~*‘**‘Tr ^^"^**** ***^ * ****^ *** <i>. «,v.> iw^ 

DipaniaiVit iM«skMiiMH9ihitf*soil«lribTi«ai9ortationOffioir,iriieal^.mw 

olibwd br tl» Bagfanud aaa<mWii»ir Mkd am* ipiwiatod M QonteolWr of I^aiuport »t tlM and «f 

nijiKmlnir.*...BatifcbsoMBeiqmH«nftMoatliatbe(udMpluuuiigptogwa]!mwfixriB9v»> 

WMitr. both •ad ttam ou « mA> to ilw provjnM. he had notimatomqMtnw the daa< 

■atohaawithtiwreeoltthatm^wairweaomet i iroeanotutiheed by<}he Agenta. Asotharofilaar 

aiaathaia ft aa apMaattad (m tiw Mb Oetobar to au^amaa atoiapa aad deqpatofaaa. "Exom 

waay liiiitnnhn rr aadise at taa tom «aa abaotbad at the dooha aa ah^mant of foraiga fbodgM^ 
bagaa tobaraabad nod ooraddaraMa daapatdbaa had to be nada to Ohittagong at vary ahort 

■oMaa. On the iSth Ootobar, Mr.who had aaqpanaiioe of tmuqiort m tin tnada waa 

rnimiltail •• Sttnaga and Movamant OSaar bat at the vary outsat ha had to be plaoad njidar tba 
of Batontiiig for Oalaotta Batiomng. 

While the ofeaniaatton waatbna bawg la^wovad, it waa oon found that the axiattiu ohMciog 
Manta ware not in a position to eopa with the work whiab they ware required to do. 

of woltoag uodsT soidi afereos and it waa apparent that oonaiderabla auperviaion and 
curare naoaaaary batore they oould woric at high speed Moreover, the difflonlty 
of saouxing adequate road trauqMrt from toe mihtary sidings to their godowns was one of the 
p rf«M<iip ai causes of their mefflfaaoey. Thie difBoulty was due to diversion of lornm and buDook* 
•arts to work under military eoBtraetors and also due to the difficulty of seotinng adequate 
petrol Bupi^ae Amngementa wwe made to sumdy petrol to the agents aoeordii^ to toafr 
ramuiemente by the Dquatmant and this enabled them to secure more Iwnes. But thie waa 
«3r a partial aolution m the difrlenlty. The moat important clearing and haulage fitlma were 
ratpiaaliTnl to iw this work but they eapiesaed their mabihty to undertelBa any Ihibihty of tola 
kbid u"**" toe difiouh oonditione prewdhng in Gakatta. A number of new deunng egents were 
however, appointed on their pcodnoingevidBnoe that they had some transport and poueased ade> 
mmte godown aooommodation. The problem of oopmg with the daily amvab still remained, 
ni^roblam wee made more difficult by the &et that tlw rate of amvala waa irrwvdm amd very 
laioe quenktiea ware unloaded at very short notice at one or the other of the railway terminals. 
A oompli« afa<m vroe caused by the arrival oi a numbei of ships carrying foodgrains from 

About 18,000 tons of foodgrains arrived at toe port in Bepl^ber and 
10.000 tone mOetober ceqjMxdively. The conditions of work in the docks wete farmers difficult 
due to the foltowmg teaaons , 

I. laibonr was not available for loadinc the agents’ vehicles, 

8. Railway wagons which we re fiinnwly avatlabiB for removmg consignment from the dock 
to the vanoos pomts in toa oity were available only in small mnnbers: 

8. Duetolieavy amvala of war and otoer materials and requirements of gate pawes ftoiUtiee 
tot workuig lotnea had been greatly radnoed 

In view toe difficult tranworteitaatioa, it was decided at the end of September to acquire 

• fketof 80 lomee to am^haiMot toe agenta'tramqMH, whenever necessary. AlthouA order had 

bam at the of Oetoowr tor 60 leMe.l«id vehicles with specially fitted bodies 

aady ft ' irtthiftlm were delivered on the 22iid October and 22 on the 23rd and the 

an the ittli Kovembar. About toie tone. Army tnmiqiort was mads available and when flto 
OagNtftmsnt v^olea ware put iato aorntniasiion, tran^iort diffioulties ware overeome and weak 
sraut on amootol!^* 

Afratoar’pwntdbonldbaB te awt d intoiiaoantotioii. BothatBomahanflat Mant ajw rtoM 

• laaaeapnsbto of oonaigunanto warn babtgraoaivad on aoeomt of private aiMnlMiala«i|« 

totobls to asaha prn^ cleanaoa. Ravwatowamiaadvndboto from tot 

f yey it t M riM Miw to wsBflve toa nnrigii a t i an e a ti l i i il by jprivata n i isali a ato aB O t ii aat Mto top, NMIm 
wtoM8toelMlKdaadlbitotolM«ta|afitomittovMI»B(^^ 

UwDepartoaamhadtomtottoiatototoato^toMitBtototMas. Ttisia iiati>ltpiiw)pita,i|ili(k lipi' 
wasa raawved within a wato. vwas laii a is W a a a d and aieqaiiwa by Ooto hto i toii toM mmlm 
toakownfodawna, 8aiaaidaaaftitoaBamiM|to^ 


daputadtoj 
sf fiupaator 
kh fa toa and 


toaakna toa rate afdatoaMkw to 


a t Cfai t ait a . f 



. m h iu M a ts iwsrf w aw Awnto w i i 'a w 









^ntmx 




ISQiOOOton. Importo were still pouring in and could not be (Inlayed. Stoppsjge of imports oottM 
not be nmtemplated as this would have resulted in a serious shortage when Galmtta was about to 
te rationed. It was also impossible to delay unloading the ships as the p<wt had to|,be kept olesr. 
In th e se oirc nm st ano es, a depot was starti^ in the open as a tttnporaxy measure in the Boysl 
Bo t a nio a l Gardens. Arrivals in Calcutta continued to exceed the increase in storage acoommoda* 
tion till Tebruaty. At the beginning of February, the stocks stored in open rose to 87,000 
tons wod then gnklually diminuhed to 69,000 tons on lat Mauolt 1944, to 28,000 tons on 1st April^ 
to 20,000 tons on let May, to 18,000 tons on 1st June, to 14,000 tons on Ist July and to 4,000 tons 
on 1st August. In aU about 120,000 tons passed through the depot. Of this total quantitgr 
101,600 tons were di^ributed to the districts and to Calcutta through the rationing organication 
and 15,000 tons of undamaged stocks were sold to the trade. Of ttw bfdanoe of 3,^0 tons, 2,200 
tons were sold irrespective of condition and the remainder (the actual tigure'is 600 tons) beoanw 
complete loss. On the let September 1944 the amount, 3,194 tons, which remained at the 
Royid Botanioal Gardens, was removed for destruction by dumping as totally unfit for isBiM. 
nda figure of 3,194 tons includes the 600 tons which had becomo a total loss and about 8,600 
tbns whiidi had been sold to the trade but had deteriorated badly and had not been removed by 
the purdhasers. 


ANNBXURE III TO APPENDIX V 

fitoehs ol Aui Paddy at Jenore 

A number of witnesses have referred to the stocks of aue paddy at Jossore and especially to 
those stacked in the station. It has been said tliat although there was local need for rioe 
these stocks were not released for distribution. It lias also been urged that these stocks should 
have been sent to relieve the distress in other aieas and finally it has been alleged that a large 
part of these stocks were damaged. The Bengal Government have furnished 
a report on this matter. The salient facts according to tltat report are as follows : Under 
the ems purchasing scheme of 1943, 3-70 lakh maiinds of paddy were purchased of which 
about 78,000 maunds were purchas^ by the District Magistrate and the remainder by the Par* 
oliasing Argent of the Bengal Government. Over two-thirds of the total amount purchased waa 
procured in November. The District Magistrate who had authority to release stocks for local 
consumption did not find it necessary to do so except for small quantities in October and Novem¬ 
ber, 2,400 maunds in December 1943 and about 12,000 maunds in January and February 1944. 
An endeavour was made early in December to release appreciable quantities of paddy through the 
trade in the Jeasore district. Bat though the prico was reduced from Rs. 7-12-0 a maund to 
Rs. 6-4-0 a maund towcuds the end of December the off-take was poor, tlie reason being that the 
Oman crop had been reaped. By the end of the year 2 lakh maunds had been despatched s 
part was sent to deficit districts, a small quantity to the District Magistrate, 24-Parganas, and 
the balance to Calcutta. In March 1944 tire stocks which still remained (1*60 lakh maunds) 
were sold to the Calcutta rioe mills at an av'crage price of Rs. 7-7-0 a maund, 1 ■ 06 lakh maunds 
were moved totween the 21at March and 27th May 0 ■ 29 lakh maunds were despatched eariy in 
July and at the time the report was made the balance was being moved gradually as the stocks 
were brought te rail-head. Except 76,000 maimds which were l^t in the station yard, partly in 
the open, tlieentire stocks were stored in warehouses. Even the grain kept in the station yard has 
not 8m>wn any signs of deterioration. Reliance has been placed upon the sale of the ous paddy 
ut Rs. 7-7-0 a maund in March 1944, wiien the market price for aman paddy was Rs. 0 a maund, 
•s indicating that the stocks were not seriously damaged. 


APPENDIX VI 



wages liava not rism 

-division of Morshida- 
woiKS. It is neoassary to 

distress in Nadia district due to 
consumed by oultivators. They 

sub-division of Nadia district due to rise in 
gratuitous relief. 

oonditioiis are apiMtUi^ owing to nee and paddy having 
a market. Food kitclu^ being opened in MurshidabM. 
district passing tluouj^ the most acute stage of distj^sss. 

1943.- -Food kitchens extending rapidly everywlMre. Cases of emaciation 

omnerocn. 

IMA Oslobsr 1943.—Rice lias disappeared, following the pravioua drop in the controlled prioa. 
VUlsgis raqiouBibility for running soup kitchens will be emforaed. 


Oonnatawkwi— and Dlftriot OlBoacs 




AtvmtSHt 




II.—BtmowAvr 

1 2th December 1942 ,—Onttunx of amon in Birbhum and Baaknia diitriota 6 annaa; in otiitr 
dartrioto alao onttnm is poor. Sudden and abncnmal increase in pries of rios. 

l&h January 1943 .—^AU Bistxict Magistrates have up attempts to oonCtol prioes of 
rioe and paddy. Shortage of rice in villages in Howiah district. 

2Sth February 1943 .—Rioe portion in Howrah grave. Midnapore apmehends aoute diott« 
age in May. Relief operations win be neoesaary in parts of Banknra, Hoog^ily and BirUnim. 

28th March 1943 .—Owing to de>control of prioes of paddy and rioe, situation getting worse in 
Burdwan. Eoonomib oon^ion grave. Crime against property in<am»ing, and jiadity looting 
ease s have become frequent. Huni^r marobea going on in some places. 

27th April 1943 ,—^Major eoonomio catastrophe apprehended after three or four weeks unless 
prices caim down and sufSoient supplies were ensured. Rice not available to feed test wtnk 
labourers in Katwa and Ulubaria sub-divisions. Increase in crime. 

13th May 1943 .—^Economic conditions approaching a crisis. Rice out of reach of the 
poor. Bice should bo imported if the people are not to starve. 

12th June 1943 ,—^Boonomio position most serious. Bands of people moving about in 
search of rice. Labourers at test worics demanding payment in rioe, whi<m is not possible in all 

22nd July 1943 ,—An area of 200 square miles comprising 14 unions in Sa<hw, 16 in Katwa, 
and 10 in Sa^, aSeoted by floods. Boats required for relief work. Agricultural loans required 
immediately in flood-afleotod areas, where aman seedlings have been destroyed. Similar reports 
from Midnapoie. 

17th August 1943 .—Severe famine conditions likely to prevail after transplantation of aman. 
Many deaths due to malnutrition. Ltestitutes from villages flocking to towns. 

27th September 1943 .—Situation in Gontai and Tamluk terrible. Disposal of dead bodies in 
Oontai, a problem. 

28th October 1943 .—Rice scarce in Burdwan. Position in Hooghly and Howrah bad. So 
also in Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions. Kitchmis closed occasionally in Midnapore for want of 
svqpplies. 


in.— Rajbxubx Division 

11th December 1242.—Increase in price of rice due to speculative buying by traders. 

12th January 1943 .—Prices remain high. Outturn of aman poor in Rajshohi and bod in 
Pabna and Maids. . 

26th February 1943 .—Prices of rice going up. Unauthorised exports from the division 
taking place. 

23m March 1943 .—Difficult to obtain aue seeds with the lifting of control of price of rioe. 
Cases of paddy looting reportcKi from Dinajpur and Rongpur. 

2nd April 1943 .—^Widespread distress in many a'ieas of Bogra due to shortage of foodsupply 
and high prices. 

8th May 1943 ,—Beggars and landlem people are in aoute distress cmd threatened with star¬ 
vation in Pabna district. Gratuitous relief necessary in Sadeu and Serajganj. 

28th July 1943 .—In spite of good aua crop the price of rice is still high. 

26th September 1943 ,—Seoious distress in Nilphamari. Deaths from starvation reported from 
all districts except Malda. Many deaths due to taking food indiscreetly after long period of 
abstinenoe. 

16th October 1943 .—^Free kitchens opened in Pabna, Bajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and 
Bogra. 


IV.—Dnoota Dmsiow 

28th December 1942 ,—Price of rioe has rism alarmingly. Profitewing in every article on the 
tnoreasB. Black markets prevail. 

12th January 1943 .—Economic condition in Sadar and Goalundo sub-divirions of Faridpur 
daily becoming worse due to failure cA paddy crop and high prioes of all omnm^tws. 
Ctoenuig of test works on an extenaive scale essential am six more emtoets needed. Distributioii 
of gratuitous relief should alao be oontinusd up to July 1943. 

18th February 1943 .—^Prioe of rioe inoreanng. Difficulty experienced owing to fall of export 
from surplus districts. People having to go without food in Bbola and Barisaf towns of Bskar* 
gan| district. 

24th March 1943.~Itiee positjem very anions. Situation in Goalundo and parts of Sadar 
of Fatidpur district now much worse riian wae emseoted. 

26m April 1943 .—Food position serious. Huge exports from Biduagan]. Poorer nlsssos 
wfll starve. 

22Hd May 1943 ,—Cheat distress in Bhola sub-division of Bakarganj district among landless 
labonrers who can And no mnployment. Situatkm aggravated by the mot that a large, nmnfaer 
of fishermen lost l^ieir boats as a result of '^denlu''. Openiag of test relisf immedi a t riy 
necwNwy* 

23rd June 1943 .—S ito ati w in Faridpur has deteriorated atlH further. Rdiefopwationswere 
forlmgcmiflaedtoBadg^atMiGoadandomit the lesouccee of mooted tike psople in cMm a r e a e 
been erb a ust e d and urgent stqpe ahould be tiAsn to alleviate thw mstaeea. 



Afnnrssx 


Ittik Jvfy I94S .—SitaAiioii in Bfaola 8ab<divieiott is alimning. Tonm filled trith (”*1 
of beawn who ore etorving. 73wre t« not enough rioe ovailable. 

Im A,uguet 1948 .—Omning of gruel kitohens neoeeaaiy in Tangail and Kiehow wan j - 

ffiA September 1948 —^ood situation in all aub-divitions of Faridpur baa further deteriorated. 
Stmly of rioe and paddy has become alarmingly insufficient. Free kitchens ^ve bem opnoed 
in large n Urnhe rs to save people from starvation. Homes for destitutes and camp horoitals have 
also been opened. 

f dA (Maber 1948 .—Supplies arriving but no hope of saving those who are starving. 

V.—CBisTAOoire DmnoN 

ilA December 19f2.—Sudden rise in price of rice to almost doublo the previous price. 

10th January 1943 .—^Food problem very serious. Attempt to get emergency supply tiirough 
Director of Civil Supplies faded. Position in Chittagong town extremely bad as price of rioe has 
been kept below the prevailing price in mofussil. 

87th February 1943 .—Indications of distress among local people in Chittagong district, parti* 
eolarly of the fishermen class. It is immediately necessary to' start test works. Qratuitous relief 
will also be necessary. 

8th March 1943 .—Situation serious in Chittagong. Rice position has not improved in 
Noakhali. Position equally bad in Tippera. 

11th April 19fd.~There are signs of rioe crisis easing jn Noakhali. Rice is being distri. 
buted by District Magistrate in fiunine areas of Begamganj and Senbagh at controlled rate. In 
Chittagong district no famine area. Distress etmong fishermen prevailing in certain iareas. 
Supplies have started to arrive. 

29A May 1943 .—^Many people starving in Chittagong district owing to high prices. First 
gruel kitchen started in Chittagong. 

28th June 1943 .—Number of destitutes in town increased. Eleven deaths in streets. 

11th July 1943 .—^Test and gratuitous relief necessary in Chandpur sub-division of Tippera 
district, as well as Brahamanbaria and Sadar sub-divisions. Food census has disclosed immediate 
soarnity in Sadar and prospective scarcity in Brahamanbaria. Chandpur has also suffered from 
** Denial '* policy. 

IdA Auguet 1943 ,—Owing to distress in rural areas of Chittagong district, a lar^ number of 
beggars wandered into the town.,With the opening of relief kitohens in villages, mey were re* 
patriated. But there is still a number who Are sick and disabled. A poor house, an orphanage 
and a hospital have been opened for them. 

9th September 1943 .—^Deaths still occurring in Chittagong town. 

9th October 1943 .—Control prices not working except where prices have naturally fallen. Th* 
middle class are in trouble. 


APPENDIX Vn 


LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED BY THE COMMISSION 

NEW DELHI 


1. The Hon’ble Sommset Butin*. Special Offion, Department of Food, Qov* 

emment of Didia. 

t. Ifa. R. H. Hutchings, C.M.O., Secretary, Departmmt of Food, Govern* 
OJJE.. I.C.S. ment of India. 


3, ]i&, W • H* Jt Christie, O.B.E., 

I.^ 

4. Mr. W. H. Kilby . 

8. lA. Gen. J. B. Hanoe, CJ.E., 
OJSJB., K.H.8*, lAf .8. 
t. Lt. CM. B. Cotter, 0.1 J!.. 
LMJ3. 

7. Mir. D. R. Sethi, O.I.E., I.A.8. 


S. The BanOile Sir Md. Axizul 
Baqne, O.T.B., D 

t. Mr. D. L. Msaumdafi LCJ3. . 

M. The BanTils Mr. B. R. Sen. 


Deputy Secretary, Department of Food, 
GOTemment of I^ia. 

Rationing Adrian, Department of Food, 
Government of India. 

Direotn Gennal, Indian Medical Snvice . 

Public Healtih Commissionn with the Gov* 
emment of India. 

Agrieultural Froduotion (and Marketing) 
Adrian to the Qovwnniant of India, 
B. H. ft L. DefMurtment. 

Member, Executive Council of tiie Govamor 
CktMcal (Oommeroe, Bidnstriea and Cfivil 
Snppto). 

Dep u ty Seoretary, Depa r tment of Labour, 
Govewiment of udia. 

Dheetor Genecal of Pood, Department of 
Pbod, CiovsciaBwnit of India. 


Date 

27*7*1944 

27-7*1944 
and on 
5*12*1944 
26*7*1944 

28*7*1944 

29-7*1944 

29-7*1944 

31*7*1944 


8*8-1944 


4*8*1944 

4*8*1944 



II. a*. Jf. M. Bneh, 03.B.. 1.0>8. IMtaotor ^CSvil SnmllMi, Vteijdb . . 

15. Th» Bian'bl* Sir J, P. Sri- Monbar, BneotivsCSMnioUof ttwCkwmor 

vtav*. K.B.B. Oannwl (Food). 

It. Ifir. J. D. Tymm, O.B JL. I.O.S. Seorataty, B. H. A L. Dapwtnairi, Gknr- 

anuneat of India. 

14. Sir P. M. Khaiagafc, OLU., Addsrioiwl Satnetaiy, B. H. A L. Daparft- 
I.O.8. maot. Govonmant of India. 

10. Brig. SCao. D. Fcaaar)I.lf.8. . Xaapaotor of Madioal Sarvlaaa, Oanaral 

Haadquartaca. 

16. Mr. I. B. Joam, I.O.8. IBraator of Food Purohoaa. Pmijab . 

17. fnia 'Hbn'Ua 1^ 8. H. Boy. Saorataiy. War TranspOTt D^tartmaat. 

OBX. OJJB.. LO.S. Oovanunant of India. 

18. Sir Hn(^ Bi^iar . Mamber, BaSway Board .... 

16. Tha Hon'bla Dawaa Batiadtir Member, Bxaoutnre Counoil of tha Gkivamor 

Bir A, Ramaawami Mudaliar, Oaowal (Supply). 

K.O.8.I. 


S4*I§M 
0-8-1644 
and an 
18-8-1646 

I 7-8-1644 


8-8-1844 
8-8-1844 
. 8-8-1844 
17-11-1844 


OALOUTTA 


to. Major Oanaral E. Wood. OJ.E., Formerly Secretary to the Gkivemmeat of 
O.B.. M.O. India, Department of Food. 

SI. Mr. O. M. Martin, 0.1 JS.. I.O.B. Commiaeioner, Poat War Beoonatraotion, 

Govemmant of Banml. 

88. Hu Hon’bla Mr. Jnetioa Formerly B^onal Food Commiaatonar. 

H. B. L. Brannd, Bar.-at-Law. Eaatam Rmon. 

88. Mr. L. O. Pinnall, O.I.B.. L0.S. Formerly Offioer on Special Duty, Depart. 

ment of Civil SuppliM, Bengal. 

84. Mr. N. M. Ayyar, 0J.B.. I.O.S. Seoretacy, Department of Oivil Supidiaa. 

Bengal. 

86. Mr. H. S. B. Stevana, O.S.I., Food and Oivil Suppliaa Oommiaaionar. 
C.I.B.. M.O.. J.P., I.O.S. Bengal. 

86. Mr. A. A. Mninnae . . Formerly Foodgraina Parohaaiog OSIoar. 

Bengal. 

87. Mr. M. A. lapahani Partnm. Maaera. M. M. Tepahani, Limited, 

Oiief A^^te for Froourament, Qovem- 
mant of Bengal. 

88. Midor Gedaeral W. O.. Paton, Burgeon.Qenwal, Ben^ (Offg. Diraotor 

M.O., M.A., CI 1 .B. (Edin.), Qenaral, Indian Medioal Swvioe). 

FJ^C.S. (Edin.), K.H.P., 

IJdJl. 

88. Lt. Ool. K. 8. Fitoh, M.B.O.8., Deputy Surgeon-Oeneral, Famine Rriiaf. 
FJI.C.S. (Edin.), IJI.8. Ben^. 

50. l%r. B. Muluriee, M.B., D.P.H. D^uty Direotor of Public Health, Bengal. 

51. Major C. K. Tnkahmanan, Diraotor of Public Hecdth, Bengal 

LM.8. 

SS. Mr. B. W. Holland, C.I.E., Secretaiy, PuUio Health and Looal Salf- 

I. 0.8. Govemmant Department, Bengal. 

SS. Mr. K. 0. Baaah, 1.0.8. . . Saoretary, Department oS Edueatfam, Oo- 

operative Credit and Bural Indabtadnaai, 
Bengal. 

54. Mr. A. 0. Hartley, O.B.E., Oontroller of Rationing, Oaloutta • . 

Las. 

55. Dr. J. B. Grant Direotor, All India Inaritute of Hygiane 

and Publio Heidth, Oaloutta. 

56. MajorGanaimlA.V.T.WalEa^, Diratrtor of Movamenta, Bangui . 

OJB., DJS.O., M.O. 

57. Kawab l&ibilmllah Bahadur of Foimariy ICniatav, Bengal (Food) 

Daooa. 

58. Mr. M. Oarbacy, OJ.E., D.8.O., DiraotivofAgrionltura, Bengal. 

M.O., UJL, BBo., IJL8. 

S8. Mr. P. N. Banarjath MUL, Fenmarly Miniater, Bengal (Revamia) 

B.L.. P.BB., Bar-at-Lnw. 

40. Mr* A. K. Fa^ul Hnq, MJL, FormariyOUafMiniatar, Bengal 

BJL. 

41. Tha Hon’bla Mr* M. 8. Suhna- Minlator, Bongal (Oivil SappHoa) , , 

waady* 


18.8.1844 

18.8- 1844 

14-8.1844 

16-8.1844 
and on 
4.8.1844 
16-8-1844 

16- 8.1844 
and on 

17- 8.1844 

17.8- 1844 

17.8.1844 
andin . 

New Delhi on 
1-18-1844 

18- 8.1844 


18-8.1844 

18.8.1844 

18-8.1844 

18-8.1844 

18-8-1844 


18-8.1844 

18.8-1844 

81-8.1644 

81.6-1644 

81-6.1644 

86.8.1644 


66-6-1644 








Mr. L. A Mr Mg n Fonobrfy Proottrsmaiit Offlow, Middl* 

Best. 

tV^ w. P, ICanr, O.B.BS., Seorotaaryt Supply Daparime&fc, Attam 

Dfc K. Suyal, M.A., Ph.D. Olusf Whip of th» CongroM Farliamantary T 

Party. Bengal. I 

Mr. A. O. IJkfl Nutrition Expert. Congreas Parliamentaiy f 

- Party. Beom. J 

Mr. Hhameiiddin Ahmad . 


ICr. JalaladdinHaahemi ^RepresentativoB of the NikhU Banga Krl- 
. Mr. Homaynn Eabir . J ahak Proja Party. 

, Mr. Ra|ani Mnkh^ee . 

. Prof. Bmoyendra NatiiBaner- VXtepreaentativea of the Indian Federation 


luaa SotdM Maanmdar . 

Mr. Bhowaai Sen . 

Mr. Sonmaih Lahiri 
Mr. Bhineah Gupta 
Mr. Bankim Mukherjee 
Mr. Kriahna Binode jRoy 
Mr. B. Gnha . 

Mr. Promode Sen . 

Mr. K. N. Gutgutia 
Mr. C. M. Saraff . 

Mr. M. L. Khemka 
Mr. B. O. Tharad 

Mr. J. K. Mitter . 

Mr. B. O. Ghorti . 

Mr. B. R. Biawaa . 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan 
Mr. G. lb Mehta . 

Mr. B. L. Nopany 


of Labour, Radical Democratic Party. 


. VRepreaentativee of the Bei^cd Oommittee 
. J of the Communiat Party of India. 

. ^Repreaentativee of the 'Bengal Provineial 
. J Kiaan Sabha. 

Repreaentative of the Bolahevik Party of 
India. 

. VRepresentativee of the Mannwi (Camber 
. 1 of Commerce. 


. (l^reaentativea of the Bengal National 
. J CMmber of Oommeroe. 


Mr. G. lb Mehta . . ^Repreaentativea of the Indian Chamber of 

Mr. B. Ib Nopany . J Commerce. 

Mr. Abdur Bahtniu* Siddiqi, Repreaentativo of the Mualim Chamber of 
MXjL * Commerce. 

Mr. Manorauojan Ohaudhuri '\^RroreBentativea of the Bengal Provincial 
Prof. Hatioharan Ghoah . T Hinda Mahaaabha. 

Bai Bahadur C. L. Roy . ) 

Bad Bahadur B. B. Mukherjee ^Repreaentativea of the Indian Aaaociation 
M . J. M. Datta . 

Mr. K. O. Neogy . 

Mr. P. N. Singh Roy , 

Dr. Sechin Sen. Ph. D. . . V Representative of the Britiah Indian Aaao- 

Kumar B. C. Sinha . . ( ciation. 

• KunMT J. C. Sinha • J 

Khan Bahadur Jaaimuddin. *f 


Khan Bahadur Numl Amin . ^Repieaentativea of che Bengal Diatnot 
Bai Webb/tni* Debendra Mohan I Boards Aaaociation. 

Hhttttaohaxyfte J 

Mr. B. E. Bittfiall, 0J9.I., Advisw to H. E. the Governor of Bihar . 
O.I.E, I.O.S. 

Mr. B. A. E. WJUiama, I.C.S. Formerly Secretary to the Government of 

Bihar. Revenue and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. J. 8. WikKMk, O.B.B.. Seoretary, Supply and Price Control Depart- 
1.0 j. ment, Bihar. 

Mr. A. P. diir. I.A.S. . Director of Agrioultura. Bihw. 


Mr. B. A. E. Wi Hiama . 1.0.8. 


Mr. J. B. WikKMk, O.B.E.. 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Mr. A. P. OUff, I.A.S. . 


Secretary. Department of Supply and 
Transport, Provincial Controller ot Supply 
and Transport and Director of Food Sup- 


Mr. 0. S. Jha. 1.0.8. 


Mr H. Lai. I.C.S. . Director, Development, Onaaa. 

Lt.‘Ool. A. N. Chopra. M.B. Dweotor of ^blio and Inqpeotor 

B.8., D.T.M. <Liv.), D.P.H. General of Pnaona, Oriasa. 

R^^^fuiiA^Nihar Chandra Additional Aariatant Seoretary, Depart- 
Chakiavartv’. Agriculture, Bengal. 

Mr B K OcwM. 1.0.8. - Addi t io na l District and Saaaiona Judga, 

Mr. ». M. uona, *4.Parganaa (Bmamfy Baliaf Coh^. 

aaMon Offlear, Oalootta). 


1-9-ltM 

LS-1M4 

1- S.1044 

2- 9-1944 

2-9-1944 

2-9-1944 

2-9-1944 

4-9-1944 

4-9-1944 

4-9-1944 

4- 9-1944 
ff-9.1944 

5- 9-1944 

5-9-1944 

5-9-1944 

7- 9-1944 

^ 7-9-1944 

8- 9*1944 

8-9-1944 

8-9-1944 



0.9.1M4 


m 




ML ISieHoa'btoMr. T. N. IfuklMr* Ifiidrtar, B«Dgid (B«v«iiu») 
jae. 

M. lu. S. BAanjea. LOB. . Saorataiy, RaveiuM Departmant, Bangd . 

M. Xtai K. C. San Bahadw, O.B.E. Additionid Controller of Rationing, dal* 

mitta. 

90. Rai U. N. Ohoah Bahadur 

96. Mr. D. C. Dutt . . 


Special Offloar, Finance Department, Ben* 

gaL 

Spadal Officer, Rent Drive, Board of 
Revenue. 

Repraaentativea of the Marwari Rdief 
Soowtp, Bengal. 

Repraaentativea of the Peopla’a Relief 
Committee. 

Reprmantativea of the Bosepulcur Relief 
Ccmunittee. 

Repreaentatives of the Muslim Relief Com* 
mittee. 

Rmreawitative of the Friends’ Ambulance 
^t. 

*1 R^reeentativea of th» Bengal Public Health 
V Association. 

~ ----- - (Finance) 


97. Mr. K. D. Jalaa . 

98. Mr. R. N. BhojanagarwaJa 

99. Prof. K. P. Qiattopadhyapa 

100. Mr, Panehu Oopal Bhaduty 

101. Mr K. C. Roy Ohowdhury 

108. Ba*bu Natabar Pal 
108. Hr* S. M. Osman . 

104. Mr* M. 8. Vawda . 

106. Mr* T. G. Davies . 

100. Dr. K. P. Mukherjee 

107. Mr. P. C. Bhattaoharyya 

108. Mr. K. Chawdhury 

109. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookeriee' Formerly Minis|<er, Bengal 

110. Mr. S. C. Sawoo . 

111. Mr. 0. K. Ghoae . . ^Representatives of the Bengal Rice Mills 

112. Mr. L. H. Hazra . . . J Association. 

118. Mr. M. K. Kirpalani, I.C.S. . Secretary, Department of Commerce, Labour 

A Industries, Bengal. 

114. Major Generrd D. Stuart, Headquarters, 303 L of C Area 
C.I.E., O.B.E. 

116. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis B.So. Hony. Secretary, Indian Statistical Insti* 
(Cel.) MJk. (Cantab.) F.8.8. tute, Stetistiou Laboratory, Odcutta. 
F.N.I., O.B.E., I.B.S. 

“ -1 

^Representatives of the Calcutta Corporation 


116. Mr. M. Barman 

117. Dr. M. U. Ahmad 

118. Mr. S. Lahiri 

119. Mr. K.C. Ghosh . 

120. Mm. Renu Chakxavarty 

121. Mrs. Ela Reid 

122. Mrs. Saudamini M^ta 
183. Dr. (Mrs.) Mautreyee Bose 
124. Mrs. S. C. Roy 
126. Mrs. Ayeeha Ahmad 
126. Mr. 3. K. Biswas, M.A., J.P. 
187. Mr. V. K. Rajan, I.C.8. 


^B^resentativee of the All Bengal Mohila 
Atma Raksha Samity. 

f Representatives of the All India Women's 
Conference (Belief Committee). 


■J 


Representative of the Rotary dub 
Deputy Controller of Distribution, Depart* 
ment of Civil Supplies, Boigal. 

126. Mr. Vfm A. S. Lewis, OJ3,E., Controller of Procurement (Formerly Dy. 
I.C.S. Director, Department of Civil Siqpplies, 

Ij eng al). 

129. Mr. Hanomonbuz Biswanath Shellao and Produoo Menshant, ^lontta 

180. Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, M.B.E., Ity. Director of Civil Sitypliee, Region VI 
LC.S. Dacca. 

181* Khan Bahadur Maulvi Chow* Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Beoaal 
dhury A&ar AB. 

182. Mr. Ashutodi Bhattoohory^ Rice Merchant and Agent to the Govern* 

meat of Bengal. 

188. -Mr. Samidnl Hoq CSiowdboiy Bnnaseatetive of the Bengal Pkovinoial 

Muslim League. 

184. Mr. N. R. Sarker Formerly Member, Executive Council of 

... « ... Governor General. 

185. The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Narim ChiM' Minister, Bengal. . 

uddhi, E.CXE. 

186. Sir John Burdar . . 

187. Mr. F. C. Guthrie . I 

188. Mr. R. H. D. Campbell . 

189. Mr. -D. C. Fairbaim 
140. Mr. P. C. diowdhury 


Mr. S. H. D. Campbeil 

141.' Mr. C. S. Raogaswami 
14E; lb. Jbenaiijaa Ntycgi 


. VRepreaeatativea of the Bengal ntiiwiyf, . of 
.J Oomnmrce. 

.') Represemntives t^Mesna. Shaw Wallace 

Chamber's 

Foodstoflii' Ghdieme. 

B y ese ntatlv es of the Calcutta BiJUf 
Coomijttee. 


9*9-1944 


11-9*1044, 

11-9-1944 

11-9*1944 

11-0-1944 

11-9-1944 

11- 9*1944 

12- 9-1044 
12-9*1944 
12-9-1944 
18-9-1944' 
13*0.1944 

18-9-1944 

14-9-1944 

14-9-1944 

14-9-1944 
16-9 1944 

16-0-1944 

16-9-1944 

16-9-1944 

16*0*1944 

16-9*1044 

16-9-1044 

16-0-1944 

16-9-1944 


18-9.1044 

18-0-1944 

10 - 0-1066 




APPltHlnX 


l4i. Bai Or. 8. h. Hum Bafawfair OireiAu of FUiariM« IQoagal 
F<iH.SiB.f F.R.A.S.O.. 

V<iZ«8*« ]PJ7«X» 

144. Mr. M. A. H. lapahani . . \B«pTesen£ativM of the Moalim Chamber 

148. Khan Bahadur G. A. Dosaani J of Gommeroe A Relief Committee. 

14^ Mir. C. J. Minuter D. I. G., C. I. D.. Bengal 

147. Mr. M. H. Stuart, O.B.E., Collector of Chittagong . 

ItO.S. 

148. Major General F. H. Skinner, Headquarters E. G. No. 12, A. B. P. O. 

O.B.E. 

148. Mr. F. A. Karim, I.C.S. District MagisWate, Fari(4>ur . 

BOMBAY, 


180. Mr. A. D. Gorwalla, C.I.E. 
I.C.S.f tT. P. 

161. Mr. D. S. Bakhle, O.B.E 

I.C.S.. J. P. 

162. Mr. J. Booth, I.C.8. 

168. Mr. B. N. Somarth, M.B.E. 
164. Blr. G. L. %eth, I.C.S. . 


Supply Commissioner, Government of Bom¬ 
bay. 

Director of Civil Supplies,' Bombay . 

Director of Civil Supplies, Districts . 

Controller of Rationing, Bombay 

Grains Purchasing Officer, Thana & Colaba 
and B.S.D. and Deputy Controller of Ra¬ 
tioning (in addition). 

Statistician .... 

Secretary, Revenue Department, Bombay 


165. Mr. Sankpol 

166. Mr. MT^Duai, I.C.S.. J. P. 

167. Mr. W. J. Jenkms, C.I.E., I.A.S. Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

168. Ifc. A. V. Thakkar, (Vice-"I Repr^ntativu of the Servants of India 

Presideat.) V Society. 

169. Mr. Dinkar D. Desai . J 

160. Sir Henry ELnight, K.O.S.I., 

C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S., J. P. 

161. Mr. C. N. VakU . 


162. Mr. J. J. Anjaria . 

163. Mr. N. N. Wodia . 

164. Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., 

M.Iiitt. • 

166. Mr. M. V. Rajab . 

166. Roo Bahadur J. N. Mankar . 

167. Prof. D. R. Gadgil, M.A., 

M.Litt. 


Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay. 

Representatives of the School of Economics 
A Sociology, University of Bombay, Bom. 
bay. 


-Members of the .Standing Committee of 
Food Advisory Council, Bombay. 

Secretary, Bombay Humanianiat Le^ue 
Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics A 
Economics, Servants of India Society 
Hoflie, Poona. 


168. Dr. K. A. Gandlii, M.B. B.S., 

D.P.H., D.TM. A H., J.P. 

169. Dr. T. B. Patel, M.B., B.S., 

D.P.H. 


Director of Public Health, Bombay 
District Healtli Officer, Bijapur 


170. Sir William Stampe, C.I.E. . Irriration Advi^r to the Government of 

Hi A DopBrtmwite 

171 Mr G. F. S. Collins, C.S.I., Adviser (Revenue) to His Excellency the 
G J.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., J. P. Governor of Bombay. 


172. Mr. Azi* Ghafoor BLaxi,M.L.A.,T • , 

LRepresentatives of the Provincial Muslim 

178. Mr.' 1.1. Chundrigar (President) | League, Bombay. 

174. Mr. A. K. Sheikh . . > J 

176. Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahim- 

toola, (President). 

178. Mr. Ghulamhuesain Sonarsala 
(Vice-President). 

177. Mr. M. M. Killedar (Vice- 

President). . 

178. Mr. Bikander Khan Dehlavi 

(Secretary). 


VReprosontatives of the Bombay Muslim 
1 Chamber of Commerce. 


BIJAPVB 


179. V. N. Sausman . • Development Offiou, Bijapur . 

In. ^£lSr*sii^ Desh- pSSnt, DUtriot Local Board, Bijapur 


Jil 

18>«-1«44 


19.91844 

20-9-1944 

20-9-1844 

22-9-1944 

22-9-1944 


28-9-1944 


29-9-1944 


29-9-1944 

30.9-1944 


30-9-1944 


2-10-1944 

2-10-1944 

2-10-1944 


*) 3-101944 
(Dr. T. B. 
Patd 
ag^ at 
Bijapur 
on 

j 6-10-1944 
3.10-1944 

3-10-1944 


3-10-1944 


3.10-1944 


5- 10-1944 
6.10-1844 

6- 10-1844 





ttS. Hr. 8 . T. Fstil ... .... 

18t. Hir. I.T.Alinaala,B.A.,ZJ<.B. CoUeotorofBijapur .... «-m»M 

1^ Mr. H. 8. Kwijalgi, B.A., Joint 8«anlw7,Fandi)« Befief Cpiaxaittee, 8-10<|M4 

LL3. Bombogr. 

JiJDSJS 

185. Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, C.I.B., Aoiing Conunissioner of Civil SuppUoA, ••10-1944 
I.CB. Madnui. •nd 

10-10-1944 

188. Bao Sahib M. A. Kattalalin- D^uty Commi^iooer of Civil Sv^pliw 0-lO>1944 

gam Fillai. (Madraa) 

24-10.1044 

(TanjoreyA 

28.10^1944 

(Bagnnda) 

18'f. Bao Bahador P. V. Subba Bao Deputy Commiaaioner of Civil Suppliaa 9*10-ld44 

and 

10-10.1944 

188. Hr. W. Soott Brown, G.S.I., Commiaaioner of Civil Suppliaa (on leave) . 9-10-1044 

C.LB., I.C.S. 

189. Sir Paruahotamdae Thakurdaa, .... 9.10-1944 

C. I.B., SC.BJB. 

190. Hr. C. E. Wood, C.I.E., I.C.8. ') Membera of tlie Board of Revenue, Govern- 10-10-1944 

191. Hr. A. B. C. WeaGake, C JB., J ment of Madraa. 

I C Se 

192. Dr. B. H. Mathew, M.B.BB., Direotor of Public Health, Madraa . 10-104944 

D. P.H., D.T.M. A H., M.B.C.P. 

198. Bao Bahadur Dr. B. Viawa- Director of Agriculture, Madraa 10->10-lli44 

nath, CXE., D.So., F.I.C. 

194. Janab Abdul Hamid Khan .'iHanbers of the Provincial Food CounoO, 11-10-1944 

195. Sir P. T. Bajan . J Madras. 

196. Mr. R. Suryanaiayana Bao Honorary Secretary, People'a Food Com- 11-10-1944 

mittee, Madraa. 

197. Sir Hugh Hood, K.C.I.B., Fint Adviser to Hia Excellency the Gover- 11-10-1944 

C.84., I.C.S. nor of Madras. 

198. Mr. H. 8. Town Representative of the Madraa Electric 

Supply Corporation Ltd., Madras Tram¬ 
way (1904) Ltd., M/s. Biimy A Co., The 12-10-1944 
Buckingliam Carnatic Co., Ltd., and the 
Bangalore Woollen Cotton A Silk Mills 
Ltd. 

199. Mr. C. Nageawara Row Joint Secretary of the Rayalaaeema Famine 12-10-1944 

Relief Fund, Bombay. 

200. Mr. A. Khaleeli, l.C.S. Director of Industries and Commerce, 12-10-1944 

Madras. 

101. Mr; K. Govindan . 

202. Bahadur Adam Hajee 

Mohamed Sait. 

208. Mr. Yusufi Sait . . . > Representatives of the South Indian Cham- 18-10-1044 

204. Mr. C. M. Kothari (President) ber of Commerce. 

205. Mr. P. Baghava Hair 

206. Mr. G. Ba^raju Cfaaudhury . 

207. Sri Bao Bahadur Thyagaraja Laud Lord, Tanjore .... 13.10'1044 

Mudaliar, M.A. 

208. Mr. L. N. Sahu . . Joint Secretary, Orissa Relief Committee . 18.10-1044 

209. Sri B. Bamaohaudra Beddi, Land Lord, NeUore .... 14-10-1044 

C.B.E. 

210. Rao Bahadur Qoviudaraja Chief Engineer (Irrigation), Madras . . 14-10-1044 

Ayyangar. 

OALJOUT 


211. Mr* E. Kmuian, M.L.A. (Mad- Representative of the Scheduled Castes . 16-10-1944 

ras). 

212. Mr. Sankaraa Nambuu’ . > Diatrkit Agricultural Officer, Caliout . 16-10-1044 

318- Dr. K. Viswanatb, L.M.S., District Health IMBoer, Ck^ut . 16-i0^iM4 

D.T.M. 

2L4. Bao Bahadur K. V. (kuya- Public Prosecutor and Advocate, Member, 16.10-1944 
aatayana Aiyer. Provinual Food Couneil, Madras. 



SU. Mr. F. 

Bm 


UK Orikul. 

. IWrllLSbl'SK: 'gSS;»““*W-*‘>Wtal«tar. 

LJt.0J. fl:«id.). 


317. Mr. Y.B.Na7«iiM 


31S. Mr OwNm T. Boiib O.S.I., 
0 J JB., L0.8. 

3l0. EM AtOM Yttmm Xluunptmti 
3t0. iUo Brhih M. M. F*ill . 

8 1 . Mr. y. K. R. Mmob 
I. Mr. T. K. Nftir . 


of tlM S«mnt« of Imiio 
SoaotjTi OoUouE BiaiMdi. 

aOOBW 

XKvan of Oo<dtin .... 


1MHM4 

ie.10.13i4 


16.10.134» 


Beoretoiy to tfao Govenunoat of CkMhin 
DiMotor of Food ftmmUni Chxdiin 


I 

. V 


Diio^r 

Cochin J 

Minuter for X>eveIopiiwnt, CkMhin State . 
TBAVANOOSW 


itt. Sir 0. F. Bemoewnmi Aiyar, Dewan of Travanoore 
K.0.8X.CJJB., LLJ>. 

324. Mr. G. Fanuneiwaran Pillai 


SSO. Mr. X. R. Nan^ana AJgrar 


386. Dr. 0. O. Kanmakaian 


Chief Seoretary to the Gtovenunent of 
Travanoore. 

DiMMOr of Food.Buppliea and Additional 
Seoretary to the Gtovenunent of Ttavan- 
oore. 

Superintendent, Pubho Health Laboratory, 
Imvuioore. 


337. Mr. L. Sankaranaiayaaa Pillai State Food Purohacing Officer . 

338. Mr. Qhattanda Kantyalar . 

333. Mr. K. P. Aaairthanatha lym. 

330. Mr. Sivathann Pillai 

331. Mr. T. Xumara Pillai 
333. Mr. P. 8. Mohamad 

333. Mr. Q. Maiayana Iyer • 

334. Mr. D. Xriahampofe 
286. Mr. V. 8. Kriahna Rllai 
3W. Srimathi T. Harayani Aminal j 


^Members of the Sri Mulam Aaaembly, Tra< 
I vanoore. 


TAlfJOMM 

337. Mr. T. K. Bankaiavadivelo Crain Purohaee Officer, Tanjore 

Pillai. 

338. Rao Sahib X. P. Xridinan OoUeotor, Ramnad Dirtriot 

Mafar., 

333. Diwaa Bahador Y. H. Yiawa* OoUeotor, Tinnevelly Dietnot . 
natha Rao. 

340. S^n Bahadur Md. lemail . OoUeotor, Tanjore Diatriot 

341. Mr. Y. X. Xriabnaawami Aiyar'l Revenue Diviaional Offioeia>in>chaige of 

V Devriopment. 

343. Mr. Rajaratnan • J 

to. Mr. Yenkstaohari . Diatriot Agrioultural Offimr, Tanjore 

344. Chief Rationing (MHoar, Tan* 

jO®0e _ 

BB3WADA 


Rao Belhfti Ohariea John 

MS. Rao Sahib M. R. Bai 

MT. Mr. A.O.Batten,!.^ 
313. Mr. X. 8. Patnaflc 
343. RaoSbldbY.: 

Kayndo. 

360. Mr. waraajTnhanhaii 

361. Mr. Y. Sadaaiva Rao 
331. Food Inapaotor 


. Crain Porehaae Offloer, Beawada 
OoUeotor, Ma a nUp a tam . 

. Sob OoUeotor .... 

. Diatriot Rationing Officer _ • > 

Rao Def^y OontroUer of Food Rationing 

Diatriot Agrioultural Officer . . . 

B-*.i« nin g Offioer for Beawada Munioipaltty 


I. Sir 
LOJI. 


BwH e w , X . O J 1 . R .I 


NASBVM 

Aitviaor to BM lB3oeO«y •*» 
tba OontraL Pravineea A Beror (Food and 
Flaaaoa). 


18.10.1344 
J 8.10.1844 

20.10.1844 

20.10.1844 
and 

21.10.1844 
20.10-1344 

mrui 

21.10.1944 

20-10.1944 

21.10.1944 


21.16.1344 


24.10.1944 


24.10.1844 


26.10.1044 


37.13.1944 

38.10.1348 

80.10.ltM 


31.10. 19M 




n-1M9U. 


U4. Mr. P. a. Bm OJJB., LOS. 
UB, IMMTui ttBtb* 

LOJ. 

tB6. Mr. B. H. B«tliml» 
m* D»w«|i Bahadur 
Doha. 

tS8. Khan Bafaadnr M. B. B. 


lull 


S69. Bao 


Dadtt l>waEaka< i B r pw a aat al t na jf ^«tral ProvliioM 
. in^Saoni. Foad AdfiNiy Baaiid. 

no. lb. d. A. fSavai 
Ml. Mr. y. D. Brnbina 
MS. Kliaa Sahib Hajilbnlkinibb^ 

SOS. Bao Sahib Sop^ncihan Bathi 
M4. Mr. S. GK DaodiM 
SOS. Mr. Bamjiwan <%owdhoiy 
SOO. Mr. S. K. Wankheda . 1 

M7. Mr. Y. S. Athalya. BJU UUB. I 
(Hoay Saoratary) 

SOS. Mr. B. V. KaHhar . 

SOO. Mr. D. V. Daducttoldi 

570. Mr.a.M. Joahi . 

571. Bao Bahadur Mohwikar 
STS. Khan Sahib Kmawala . 

STS. Mr. B. 0. V. P. Matonha 
874. Mr. B. H. Hill, lUlB. . 

87A Dr. B. J. KalUBkhr, 


8S.10-1944 


IS-IO-lOiO 
and on 
si-io-ieu 


BapreaentatiTeB of tha Oabtral Provinoar SS>ld<1044 
. > lulgnBan AHoaiatim. 

• • 


\ l}i!|iiity Dliieotor of Food Nogptup 

t Dimtor o( Agrioultura, 0. P. A BaMr . ^ 
OlBaer aa Spa^ Dtt^, DaporMMat Orh 
A«rioultuia,q.P.^Baiari J 


Dlnotor ^ PuMlO 


87A Dr. B. L. Toll, M3.B.S 
DJP.H., D.T.M., LJI. 

S77. Mr. N. 8. Kiiahnaa . *1 

S7S. Mr. C. K. E. Naidu > VBgMOieibltUVM tha Ooutrollad Shop 

870. Mr. Jiuraji Modgata t J Aaaooiation, HifMiri 

S80. Mr. J. B. Daal . Raipur 

Ml. Seth Lalli QhiM Shii 

SSS. Bao Balwur ^tamrao Patil _ 

SSS. Mr, M. 8. Kamath, I.O.S. Soon^axyt OOvammant of 0. P. A Barar 

Ssl’.lbiLS;''!*" : :}BapmaaMtivaiief8li0il»rt84«fh . 


Repreaentatlva of tha XUaa MDhi AMooiatitm 


88*10.1044 

SS-IO-IOM 

58.10.1044 

80.10.1944 

80.10.1044 

81.10.1044 

81.10*1044 

81.10.1044 
S1.10.IB44 

51.10.1044 

SMOiftiO 


APPiQtDiK ytn 

■sIsMll boa mmm nMtlttf to aulain Snaiwlsl sspooti oi lOllsL 


Bxsajkoar of paxuosAPB SO or MwioaiirppM vownsHaD so sn Oomnazos bs sbb BaVSMVS 

Dnaanoas, BnmAii Qovnamns. 

TheReivanueDepartment,iiHioiriranaadiasbrgaonwaiitaofmaoaqroni«yaf; aoaaOaBW 
to realiaa that relief during tlua year would be too eomy fbr the Ptovinrial Balainiea tO tMl*« 
Tliey drew up a memorandum in oonaoltation with the uvll Siqii^ia and FlaaiSa DipillilWalrta 
whkih wai aubinitted to tha Govenmant of India towards the end of lAgr. As ttianrailiOeli of 
getting auptJiee were etill Aar and it was atq p p oaad that wittiajrood owe harraat, it ndgbtba popl* 
me to meet the ateuarion with an aanenditara of tha otdar ofBs. 7 or o r ea of whieh GovaunMAO 
<d' India ware reqnaeted to bear a aunataatiid ahara. Tha taqponaa aeae i vad was howarar indAB* 
nita and not too raaaraiing. Tha department, theeaSna. went on aanntioning haAi adMd Sir 
by the OoUeoton for oaixying on tha reUisf on a krga aoala bat In the normal manner protMad* 
the Femioe Mezuul. During tha monthe of Mhy and June tha following fanda ware 
aanotionad for Tariona kinds of rdiaf tQ the dlflmmt dialnete t— 

(a) AgrionltnmUoane abontBa. lOS.laUia. 

(b) Qratuitooe relief-—about Be. SO leldu. 

(a) Teat relief—abont Ba. 87 lakhs. 

m the month of Jnly apknltaral oparationa wees reportad to be going on in all parta iritha 
pcovinoaonalHgaaeale. The demand for labour had inaraaaed and tUa to anna enbeniptoeidad 
• ntneariooalMngforalaigBaaoiliiaaofeiapaoplaadiohadaliaaity.bamindistaem. During 
thiBBMath <hereA»a G ova nunmt bad to q^md o^ about Ba. M Irlcha for sarioui khadadTca* 



AMPBRUSZ 



n ■ 

Lamn iMxas nra Sao Sjatvjoae 1945, num SaotBBXtAxtr vo «h> CtovBBXiaafT or BattOAit, 

Rarakva DarAamaar, to CiwaifAa, FAWNa IbiovikT OomoHsoa. 

RW you Und^ («fer to your Demi-ofBoidl No. FC (N)/&1*8 of tfa« 24tb December 1944 «»• 
janttDg|MHiimidi' 29 of thia dqMUtnwnt'a OMmoxaadiim on tiie foiDioa of 1948 and the mfUMBirw 
takan vi rdattoii thereto T 

Belief worik a«e anther .hdd vp not ekmed down at aay beeause of the lacdc of fundi. 
A.al enteined penoaally before the Oommiaatoi oar real diffienlty arae in reepeot of Biq>idno of 
jbedatoff and not of money. At the aame time 1 moat admit that the abaeooe any aaeuruiee 
of anbitantial ftnaneial aeni»tanoe from the Centre did make im mor« oantioua in our piaw'nj n g pf 
m eaa ww a of rdief tiian -would have been the ooae if euoh an aaearaaoe had been fwthooming. 
The eObet waa wholly payoholonoal. It did prevent ua from laonohing inpon mote omibiticm 
ae hem e a rfiel^ than tnoae provided in the Famine Manual, for inatanoe nvmg timely aaaiataiooe 
to people in diatreaa ao that they might not have had to atil their landa, houaea and other aaaett 
and am tim provision of ahelter and dbthiag on a much larger aoale for thoae in need of them. 
The aotual ruief given waa olmoat wholly in the form of teat worha, dolea in oaab or kind and 
loana under the Agrioulturiat’a Loans Act as provided in the Famine Manual, which waa not 
■detinhte for a wideqnead fomine of extraordiWy severity ae that of 1048. All that we could 
do waa to apaid money on the kinds of relief nmtioned abwe but on a very extensive scale. 

We meant by the statement referred to in your letter that for wont of any assurance of “-ri* 
anoe from the Government of India we could not embark upon any abnormal measuree of idirf 
or aet up a proper organisation for relief on a very larro scale as remured by the really abnonnal 
lltaation in the country during that year, but no brahe was actually put on at any ti"»e cm ao« 
count of inadequacy of funds. On the contrary you will find from parag^ph 30 of our memoran* 
dum that there were even oases where some Colleetors could not folly utilim the funds sanctioned 
for rdief beoanse of the absence of sufficient supplies. 

ni 

Bimuox raox Bbubt uovuibbiossii'b Notb oh Bbubv OranAnoNS in Behoai. mox 27 xh 

SxrrxicBiiB 1943 TO 20 th Fbbbvabv 1944. 

. .oomplaiiied tO ttie that relief wae curtailed in his area at the most oritical stage of the 
operations, by order of BeveOue Department... . 

IV 


Lbttbb No. 794-Misc., datbd T|U IOih July 1948, thou AnnmoNAi. Assistant Ssorbtaht, 

GOVBBNHHNT or BENOAIt ReVHNUH DBrABTHBNT, TO OOLLBOTOB OV MiDNAPORB. 

Will you please refer to your Memo. No. 2712*B., dated the 8ih July 1948 and the lost por. 
tion of your Memo. No. 2674-B., dated the 5th July 1043 regarding the distribution of gratui¬ 
tous iwef and maintenanoe loans. 

You ask for an additional allotment of Bs. 12,80,000 for distribution as gratuitous relief 
InoltiaBM B#< 10 lakhs required for meeting the present demand of the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Contal. It IPptais from your Memo. No. 2424 (3)-B., dated the 16th June 1043 that a sum of 
Ba. 10 kaa dlMWn under T. B. 27 only on 16th June 1943 for meeting the requirements of 
the' Bub-DiviBional Offloef, Oimtiu. It is not quite clear why the Sub-Divimonal Offioer came up 
with a proposal for a forther allotment of Bs. 10 lakhs in the latter part of June as it is moat 
unlikalythattto amount of Bs. 10 lakhs drawn on 16th June 1043 could have been spent on 
relief in oash within a short period of a week or so roeoiaUy in view of the fact that 
ovary large of people were bring engaged in test rehef work throu|^out the month of 

June. The position may kindly be clarified. 

2 It may be observed in this connection that due to various causes distress prevails in al¬ 
most all the distriote of the provinoo and the problem of relieving the same hu assumed sooh 
nroDortions that it is beyond the capacity of this Government to cope with the Mtuation without 
&a osiistaaoe from the Government of India. We, have, therefore, approached the Govenu 
of Tndia for substantial assistance in money and foodgrams for tos purpose and pen^g 
the of that Government it wiU not be possible to carry on relief jmeasuree in the oyolona 

aflbeted areas of your district on the scale which was contemplate a ^ months aw. I am 
thsmfon to lem^ you to see that reUef is restricted to the essential minimum until the above 

matter is settlra. 

’ 8. As regards your proposal regarding the distribution of ii^tonanoe loans tofimaieewfae 

have betw^nTmd « 6^*" 1“^. Could you Iwd y Govamment with m app^ - 

mate o* the nufober of flunUies which will fall in this riass so that it may be examiiMd 

what is to he the likely outlay. ^ 

OOHY or UPTTOH No. 480.F. B., DATOP the 2lBTMiBOJ^. 

KW GoVXBiniBNT or Bem OAL , BBVBNUB DBrABTHBNT, TO SBOBBTABY, FAHIHa InQUBIT 

OomijBBKnr. 

Pleaaerefar to your Demi-offloial letter dated tto 24th Fobru^,l946 addressed to..... •Om 

Qo veE am e a t of Benoal omerally agree with the views exprea^ m.... e Deim-^oial No. 7. 
F. B,, dated the !WjSiSi 9^ They would, however, like to make the followmg forttier 






«lM6rviitioiu oa Hlvb pbinii wltleh baw htm niitd, is it mpaanthat mow miMatertMpttw 
•HMlg nevd to tlio otMomwit mmio in paiagraph M cv thii DeftartanautV lipHntllMhni 

■ubiaitted to the CkmiinM<»« 

Wfai^ tho OomniiMOt of BMfol fiilt veiy uaeaqr at tba hMV7 eijMwiltute on fiiisf oMa* 
mam aaoi would havpiidowMd tooly aatmanoe of awiittiwo from tba OwitmIfeiaf trfod thdy* 
beat aot to alow dotm laliof opwataons for lade at finds, Throtigheut ths pfoviaw g stnU o ui . 
laiisf ia tin fi»m of fose fixKl was riven on a Hale for ia exosas of that oonteminited in tbs fbadm 
Manual owing to the fiitolHy of fiaring EDonsgr wbsn find iras aoarDS and aot arriving flNMtt oat- 
aUs aooresa. ind also owing to ths in^poaoibility oondnoting largo seals tori iriief wnrha in the 
tains. Moreover fiwah ground was broken by eata hl ia h ing free ldt«d>saa, food cantsena and <foeap 

grain abt^, and dutnbuting dothiag. Mr.... .. *» D8au<ofoi^l tetter Mo« M*Miae,, 

dated ths lOtb' July IM^ to tbs Oriteotor of Miihta{K»s was admittedly somstihat unhnpily 
worded* bat it shoiM be interprsted in its biatorioal baokground. After tbs devariatingsyewns 
of 1942, afiboting large areas in MidnapoM and 24-Paiwuias, a oomprehenHvs plan waw-drawn 
op not only for jpvti^ immediate relist to th^ distreasra but also m them to normal 

oondition within a short spaos of thns. All these measixrea wme crited relief measures and no 
distinotion was made between tiw measiuss oeoeaeary for immediate rriisf and those aiming at 

ehabiiitation. Mr,.*s Demi-offioial letter may be taken ae redeoting emne amoety 

m ths part of Qovsrnmsnt test Midnapore sspwditure, in risw df dm amtni^ae ptens nrevioosly 
drawn up, migbt be exosasivs in the utered oiremnetanees in eompwison with jme nesos of otlm 
parts of the provinos—but the figures do not show ths^ it eaxiimi. apy slowing down of relief 
(^miations ptoper. To demonstrate tide a statement is enuloeed showing ths quaitniy sxpendi^ 
tore inourred on relief msanuee in Midnajpore and 24>Pafgaaa»fitom Ootober 1942 to Deoionber 
1949. Both theee dietriete eofibred sevweiy from the oyolons of 1942 thou^ devastation' was 
fiw mme wideq>rsad and intense in Midnapore than in 24'Faiganae. tt wifi be seen 6om the 
4gursB that between Ootober 1942 and June 1943 expenditure on Agrieultural Loans and Ora* 
tnitoue Relief in Midnapore was of the order of Rs. 1 ordre end Rs. 1 orore 14 lrid» rsqieetivaly ; 
the oorreipoading expmditure in 24>PaigaiM daring this period was Rs. 15 lakhs an4 9 lakhs 
lespeotively. Therefore expenditiuie in Midnapore was about 9 rimes more on Agrioritural 
Lemls and 12 times more on Gratuitous ReSsf. In tiie following six months t.e. between July 
and Deoember 1948, 23-lakh8 were spent on Agricultural Loans in Midnapore and 1 orore on 
OratuitouB Relief white the figures for M-Paiganae for the oorreapond^ period were Rs. 2 lakhs 
and 9| laldis leqieorivriy. There was thiu no norioeabte decline m relief opeiariona in Miduqiore 
as ocHopared to 24>Patganae. 


VI 

A STAXiaaEHT SHOwnra thb ExrmsDxtoxa ox Rbubt Mxasitbxs tx Minxeroan axu 24w 
PaaoAXAS Bwrwxxx OoTOxan 1942 axn DsonicBaa 1943. 


Midfiaporb 

(Area afifeoted by the oyolone—SfiOO Sq. mites with a popatetimi of 2*2 miUioas.) 



Agricultural 

loans. 

Gratuitoua 

Relief. 

Test works. 

Ootober to Deoember 1942 
Jimnary to Maro^ 1943 

April to June 1948 

July tp Septembeir 1943 

Ootobw to Deoember 1943 

19,00,000 
37,26,000 
44,00,000 
21,68,000 
. 1,50,000 

24,28,000 

19,30,000 

69,80.000 

64,15,000 

88,22»OO0 

5,06.000 

6,95,000 

02,49,900 

« e 

e e 

84Parpma». 

(Area afleoted by the oyolf ne—400 8q. mites with a popotetion of 2 lakhs.)' 

Ootober to Deoember 1942 
Janimiy to Mareh 1943 

April to June 1948 

J^ to fiqitembm 1943 

October to December 1943 

* e e as 

4,00,000 

10,06,500 

. \ 1J»,000 

. . . 1,10,000 

iiiii 

60^000 
8<MW0 
2,00^000 
e » 

e e 














